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But when he does the work at sea 
5 His aid, like hers,is sure to be 
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Crescents are called ‘fastest 
wheels on earth.’ °96 Cres- 
cents hold the One-mile World 
Record for fastest Unpaced 
Mile ever ridden—tI:t1 3-5. 


CRESCENT 
BICYCLES 


ror 1897 


represent many important im- 
provements—a grace—strength 
—beauty—perfection never 
before attained. 


Crescent Art Catalogue Free 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 


Eastern Branch: 36 Warren Street 
NEW YORK 
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Reject any soap or washing compound 
that will cleanse without an expenditure of 
time and labor; ‘‘ What is well done is done 
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as quickly as it can be done with safety. 


Four Successful Recipes 


Quaker Breakfast Cake. | stand half an hour, add 
Pour one cup boiling water_| wheat flour to make a soft 
over one cup Quake batter. Bake in hot 
Oats, let stand for hall ¥igpoven twenty minutes. 
an hour, then dissolved@iig i se aYuaker Pone. Put one 
half a cake compressed y Se Quaker Oats into 

JE f two-quart pan 
warm water, add J LR, ell buttered; 
2 add two pints 


spoonful salt, old water, one 


two teaspoon- : 


fuls baking pow bake 
der, and enou i ~ =. slowly for 
wheat flour to make aii? =2- ge two hours. 
batter. Mixalltogetheqiies AS Keep a 
over night. Bake in = : ; steady but 
the morning in a very d = “not too hot 
quick oven. Cut in 

Quaker Oats / squares and 


Raised Biscuit. Hal 
a cake compressed 
yeast dissolved in one cup 
tepid water, half a teaspoon-¥ 
ful salt, then add three cups}, 
wheat flour, and stand in a} 
warm place to rise ove =, one cup four, 
night. In the morning one teaspoonful baking pow- 
pour one cup boiling water | der; mix all together and 
on one cup Quaker Oats, let | | drop into boiling fat. 


Quaker Oats 
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Ljups Quaker Oats 
ups milk, twen- 
tes; add one- 
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(DRAWN BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


THE PRESIDENT’S OFFICE IN THE EXECUTIVE MANSION 


A DAY WITH THE PRESIDENT AT HIS DESK 


By Hon. Benjamin Harrison 


HE ‘‘Executive Mansion”? is the official 
designation of the home of the Presi- 
dent ; the universal popular designation 
is the ‘‘ White House.’’ It is an office 
and a home combined—an evil combi- 
nation. There is no break in the day— 
no change of atmosphere. The black- 
smith, when the allotted hours of work 
are over, banks his fire, lays aside his leather apron, 
washes his grimy hands and goes home. And he gets a 
taste of unsmoked morning air before he resumes his 
work. There is only a door—one that is never locked— 
between the President’s office and what are not very 
accurately called his private apartments. There should 
be an Executive Office building, not too far away, but 
wholly distinct from the dwelling house. For every one 
else in the public service there is an unroofed space 
between the bedroom and the desk. The Cabinet room 
intervenes between the library and the room usually (but 
not always) used by the President as an office. Presi- 
dents Grant, Hayes and Garfield used the Cabinet room 
as an office. President Arthur took the large oval room 
above the Blue Room, which had before been a library 
and private sitting-room, for his office; and during his 
first term Mr. Cleveland so used it. But the room next 
east of the Cabinet room was used by Mr. Lincoln, and 
generally, I think, before his time, as the office, and it is 
now so used. The Cabinet room is used as a waiting- 
room. The President tries to get to his office in time to 
examine his mail before his callers begin to arrive, but is 
often anticipated by Senators and Representatives who 
have early committee engagements at the Capitol. 


+ 





HE broad flat desk at which he seats himself is an artistic 
and historic piece of cabinet work. It is inscribed : 
‘Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Resolute,’ forming part of the expe- 
dition sent in search of Sir John Franklin in 1852, was aban- 
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States whaler, ‘George Henry.’ 
The ship was purchased, fitted 
out, and sent to England as 
a gift to Her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, by the President and 
people of the United States, as 
a token of good will and friend- 
ship. This table was made 
from her timbers when she was 
broken up, and is presented by 
the Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland to the President of the 
United States as a memorial of 
the courtesy and loving-kind- 
ness which dictated the offer of 
the gift of the ‘ Resolute.’”’ 


+ 


HE official force of the 
White House is not large. 
The Private Secretary is at 
the head of it. His office is 
an important one, and discre- 
tion is the talent most in 
demand. He is not a dep- 
uty President. There is an 
Assistant Secretary, who 
carries and delivers the mes- 
sages to Congress, and keeps 
a record of appointments and 
of bills submitted for the Pres- 
ident’s approval. There are 
six clerks, two of whom are 
executive clerks. One of 
these is stenographer to the °™#W" 6v ALICE eAncER STEPHENS 
President and has charge of 
the mail. The other is a pur- 
chasing and disbursing officer. Of the other clerks one 
acts as stenographer to the Private Secretary, one is a tele- 
graph operator, and these, with the remaining clerks, assist 
in the general office work. 
There is a doorkeeper for the 
President, and one for the 
Private Secretary. These, 
with four messengers, com- 
plete the office force proper. 
The mail that comes daily 
to the Executive Mansion is 
very large; in the early 
months of an administration 
it is enormous, aS many as 
eight hundred letters being 
sometimes received in a day. 
sut few of these letters reach 
the President’s desk. The 
mail is sorted by a trusted 
and confidential clerk ; family 
and personal letters are sent 
unopened to the persons to 
whom they are addressed ; 
letters relating to appoint- 
ments are, asa rule, acknowl- 
edged by one of the clerks 
and referred to the proper 
Department; and only those 
that relate to the more im- 
portant appointments and to 
matters of public interest are 
sent to the President’s desk. 
No other course is -possible, 
for, if he dealt personally with 


OFFICE-SEEKERS WAITING TO SEE THE PRESIDENT all his correspondents, the 


doned in latitude 74° 41’ north, longitude 1o1° 22’ west, on 15th 
May, 1854. She was discovered and extricated in September, 
1855, in latitude 67° north, by Captain Buddington, of the United 


‘ 


President could do nothing 
else. As it is, the mail that 
comes to his desk is large. The information has been 
spread very widely that the President does not read many 
letters, and the devices that are emploved to make sure 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, ONE DOLLAR 
SINGLE Copigs, TEN CENTS 


EnTerep at tue Purtapetruta Post-Orvice as Seconp-Ciass Matrer 


that letters will be seen by him are various and amusing, 
But the Secretary soon learns that the letters marked 
‘“‘personal,”’ or ‘‘private,’’ are quite as likely to be 
requests for autographs as anything else. Sometimes a 
formal protest against the Private Secretary is endorsed 
on the envelope, as, ‘‘ This is for the President, not for 
the one who reads his letters.’’ A correspondent who 
had forwarded many papers, the acknowledgment of all 
of which had been accompanied by the assurance that 
the papers had been referred to the appropriate Depart- 
ment, rather pathetically wrote: ‘‘ Your letters are all 
worded about the same.” 


od 


ERY many of the letters addressed to the President are 
trivial, not a few of them impertinent, and some of 
them angry and threatening. These, if the Private Secre- 
tary is a judicious man, the President never hears of, and 
the malicious intent of the writer is thwarted. The 
requests for autographs are scarcely numerable. A 
card, with an engraving of the Executive Mansion upon 
it, is provided for that use; and a pile of these cards 
upon his desk, and another of autograph albums, make 
their mute appeal to the President nearly every morning. 
Patches for bed-quilts and lunch-cloths add to the burden. 
Begging letters, for numbers, take the second place in 
the President's mail. They come from every part of the 
land, and relate to every possible subject. Some are 
appeals to aid the writer to get an education, or to pay 
off a mortgage, or to buy a piano or a pony ; and no form 
of public appeal is absent—to aid the building of churches, 
to endow schools, to build monuments, and to aid every 
other good purpose for which men or women or children 
associate themselves. On one day the requests for 
specific sums aggregated nine thousand dollars. These 
appeals are unavailing in the nature of things, and self- 
respect ought to restrain the practice. The President 
cannot aid every good cause or every needy person. He 
cannot know whether the person appealing to him is 
worthy, if he appeals in his own behalf, or properly 
accredited, if he appeals for a cause ; 
A class of space-writers makes an especial mark of the 
President. He is invited to express himself theoretically 
or to give his experience upon an endless variety of sub- 
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jects. What laborious introspection is invoked by the 
question: ‘‘What was the greatest thought that ever 
entered your mind?” 

Many people greatly enlarge the powers of the Presi- 
dent, and invoke his interference and protection in all 
their troubles. ‘‘I have six little children and they want 
to throw me out of my house. I have nowhere to go. | 
want protection,’? was the appeal by wire of a North 
Carolina woman. Another begs the President to pass a 
law ‘prohibiting anybody from hiring a prodagal (s7c) 
boy.”’ 


se 


OW a letter to the President should be addressed is a 
question that perplexes many an intelligent person, 
and has had many amusing solutions. Sometimes he is 
addressed by letter-writers as plain ‘* Mister,’’ sometimes 
as ‘‘ His Majesty,”’ or ‘‘ His Lordship,’’ and very often as 
‘‘His Excellency.”” ‘‘ The High Government at Wash- 
ington”? was thought to be an appropriate address by 
one writing from Austria; and a letter addressed to the 
‘‘White Office”’ was rightly assigned by the intelligent 
mail clerk to the White House. The official title of the 
head of the Executive Department is ‘‘ The President.’’ 
All propositions to add adorning but superfluous titles 
were rejected in Washingten’s time. The correct letter 
address is, therefore, ‘‘To the President,’’ and the oral 
address, ‘‘ Mr. President.”’ 

The President does not carry his title with him when he 
retires from office, as the judicial and military gentlemen 
do. There may be many Judges and Majors, but there 
cannot be two Presidents. A gentleman who had been 
President, returning from a hunting expedition in a cos 
tume embodying no hint of the dignified position he had 
held, was approached by an impulsive fellow-traveler 
with the question: ‘‘Is this President ——?’’ ‘No,’ 
said the gentleman addressed ; ‘“‘1 am Mr. —,, of Ses 
The countenance of the questioner fell as she begged 
pardon and returned to her seat. But the rather boister- 
ous laughter of some young folks, who had taken in the 
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situation, slowly revealed it to her, and she came forward 
again to say: “Well, | want to shake hands with you 
even if you ain't President now.”’ 


> 
CONSTANT INTERRUPTIONS FROM CALLERS 


ETTERS can be turned over to clerks, but callers are not 
to be so disposed of. Unless the President is very 
early he will find some callers waiting for him as he 
passes through the Cabinet room to his office. The rules 
which are displayed on large cards announce that the 
President will receive persons having business with him 
between certain hours, usually from 9:30 or Io A. M. until 
I P. M., except on Mondays ; but the hours and the excep- 
tions are very little regarded, and it is a rare piece of good 
fortune during the early months of an administration if 
the President gets one wholly uninterrupted hour at his 
desk each day. The President’s time is so broken into 
bits that he is often driven to late night work, or to set up 
a desk in his bedroom when preparing a message or other 
paper requiring unbroken attention. Thoughtlessness is 
the root of all this. ‘I only want five minutes’’; and if he 
were the only one it could be spared; but his double is 
at his heels, and the urgent public business is postponed 
or done at night with a adel mind. It may be said that 
untimely visitors should be excluded, and so they should . 
but thoughtfulness on their part would be a cure without 
a smart. The President’s messenger brings in the cards 
or announces orally the names of the visitors, and they 
are admitted singly, or all are ushered, as they arrive, into 
the President’s office, as he may direct. He usually 
receives them standing near his desk—especially when a 
number are present—and in the order of their official 
station, if they are public officers. Those not engaged 
w.th the President stand back, and the conversation 
with each, as he is received, is conducted in a low tone 
that secures some degree of privacy. There are Senators 
and Representatives, often accompanied by friends or 
constituents, either singly or in delegations—sometimes 
simply to pay their respects, but more often to urge some 
appointment. 
PP s 


THE PERSISTENT PERSONAL APPEALS OF OFFICE-SEEKERS 


N THE latter case the President listens, and seems to the 
applicant to be painfully reticent. He concludes the 
brief interview by saying: ‘‘ Please file your papers in the 
»roper Department, and I will consider the matter.” 
his incident is repeated over and over—perhaps a hun- 
dred times in the course of a morning. The business has 
not been much advanced, if at all. The appointment 
may not come before the President for action for several 
months, and in the nature of things he can recall little, if 
anything, of what was said so long before. He has been 
told that Mr. A , an applicant for the post-office at 
—-, is a dissipated, disreputable man, and that Mr. 
B——, who wants the same place, possesses all of the 
virtues, and talents of the highest order ; but if the Presi- 
dent depended upon his me nory these vices and virtues 
might be wrongly assigned. All this is explained over 
and over again to applicants and their friends, but the 
feeling that something is, or may be, gained by a 
»ersonal interview prevails, and for the first year and a 
ialf of an administration the President spends from four 
to six hours of each day talking about things he will not 
have to act upon for months, while the things that ouglit 
to be done presently are hurtfully postponed. Generally, 
in the case of home places, the application is for a partic- 
ular office, but in very many cases, especially as to con- 
sular places, the application is general—for a place to be 
hunted up by the President and fitted to the applicant. 
Such cases are particularly trying. 

If the President could make up and publish an appoint- 
ment docket, and notify all persons having anything to 
say in a particular case to ‘‘ draw near’’ on a fixed day, it 
would result in a greafsaving of time all around, and a 
great saving of money to the applicants, who could 
remain at home until summoned to appear. No papers 
should be received after the submission of the case, and 
motions for a rehearing and for a new trial should be 
barred. 
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HOW APPOINTMENTS ARE MADE 


WHEN the coming of the lunch hour has brought the 
morning reception to an end, and the President is 
again at his desk, one of the Cabinet officers appears 
by appointment, accompanied by a messenger with an 
armload or a basketful of papers—chiefly made up of 
eres and letters relating to appointments. Each case 
as been briefed and jacketed, and one by one they are 
resented, the Secretary adding such information as he 
as, outside the papers. The conclusions reached are 
noted—to appoint a particular person, or to prosecute a 
further inquiry. The Postmaster-General brings a large 
clothes-basketful of papers, and an adjournment to the 
long Cabinet table is necessary in order to display them. 
He takes up the papers relating to a post-office and briefly 
states the case. If the case is decided he fills in the 
blank on the jacket, ‘‘ Appoint ——,”’ the President affixes 
his initials, and the package is thrown back into the 
basket. A whole afternoon is often consumed in this way. 
But the conferences with the heads of Departments are 
by no means limited to the matter of appointments. All 
large matters, and many small ones where controversies 
have arisen, are the subjects of consultation. The Presi- 
dent has a real connection with each Department, and is 
fully informed as to the plans of the Secretary. It is 
almost always the Secretary who asks for the consultation. 
If the matter is difficult he wants counsel ; if it is likely to 
evoke opposition he will need support. 

If there is no appointment with a Cabinet officer, or 
with some other official who has asked for a special 
interview, the President takes up the work upon his desk. 
There may be a hundred commissions waiting for his 
signature. The messenger comes in, takes the sheets as 
they are signed, and spreads them about on the desk or 
on the floor to dry ; sometimes the room is carpeted with 
them. When this is done a pile of bills. passed by Con- 
gress and submitted for his approval appeals to him, and 
one by one they are taken up and read. Usually the 
reports of the Committees of the House and Senate that 
reported the bills are attached to them, and also the 
report of the head of the Department to which the pro- 
posed legislation relates. These are examined, and, if no 
objection is found, the President writes, ‘‘ Approved,”’ 
with the date, and affixes his signature. If he thinks the 
bill should be vetoed it is laid one side—until he can 
prepare the veto message. 


4 
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THE CONSIDERATION OF APPLICATIONS FOR PARDON 


Bu the desk is not yet cleared. Here are from five to 

twenty applications for pardon, and for the remission 
of forfeited recognizances. Some of the cases are small 
as to bulk, and small as to the penalties from which relief 
is sought. If a bond in the sum of fifty dollars for the 
appearance of a person charged with some petty offense 
against the United States is forfeited, only the President’s 
signature can relieve the property of the surety from the 
lien. Many of these cases are of ancient origin, and the 
lien is only revealed when the title-searcher prepares an 
abstract as the basis of a sale or a loan. ‘These cases, 
like pardon cases, come through the Department of 
Justice, accompanied by a favorable or an unfavorable 
recommendation from the Attorney-General. But the 
President must examine the papers sufficiently to have at 
least a general idea of the case, for the act and the respon- 
sibility are his. But there are many cases of great bulk, 
involving long terms of imprisonment, and not a few 
where the death penalty has been pronounced. These 
involve the conscientious examination of hundreds of 
pages of evidence, affidavits and petitions. When all of 
these cases have been decided and the decision properly 
endorsed and signed, the President has yet another class 
of papers from the Department of Justice to be disposed 
of. These are the claims of United States Marshals for 
the allowance of extraordinary expenses incurred by them 
—in pursuing a mail robber or other criminal, and like 
matters. The claim may be for no more than ten dollars 
—they are usually small—but it cannot be paid until the 
President has approved it. The Court has approved it 
upon a presentation of the vouchers, and the Attorney- 
General has endorsed his er eh but this is only 
preliminary and does not authorize its payment. The 
examination by the President is more or less particular, 
but there is always some examination. 


~ 
A ‘* GREAT FATHER” IN FACT TO THE INDIANS 


Te Interior Department has sent to the desk some 

papers that make the President realize that he is not 
only in Indian parlance, but in fact, the ‘‘ Great Father.’’ 
An Indian, to whom an allotment of land has been made, 
desires to sell a part of it, or to exchange it for another 
tract. His petition to the local Court sets out his case, 
and the Court finds that it would be to his interest to 
make the sale or exchange, but the approval of the 
‘*Great Father’’ must be endorsed upon the deed before 
it can take effect. In one case the paper that found its 
sluggish way through the Court, the Indian Office and the 
office of the Secretary of the Interior, was the license of 
an Indian to a white man to take a few perches of stone 
from the land of the former. Again, the ‘‘ Great Father ’”’ 
may be called upon to approve an order allowing a tribe 
to market some down timber on the reservation, or to 
consider the advisability of allowing certain of his red 
children to travel with a show. 

The War and Navy Departments have possibly each 
contributed a court-martial record—a great manuscript 
volume—from the pages of which the President is to learn 
whether the charges have been satisfactorily proved, and 
whether there are any extenuating circumstances that 
will justify him in saving the culprit from the sentence of 
dismissal from the service which has been pronounced 
upon him. 

The day would not be a typical one without a call from 
one or more newspaper men. For routine business items, 
and for social news, the reporters deal with the Private 
Secretary, but when there are rumors of important public 
transactions—and such rumors are perennial—some of the 
more prominent of the newspaper men expect to have a 
few moments with the President. With some of these— 
gentlemen who have become known to him as men who 
have not placed their personal honor in the keeping of 
any newspaper proprietor or managing editor, but hold it 
in estimation and in their own custody—the President 
sometimes talks with a good deal of freedom. Of course, 
confidential things are not disclosed ; he does not give an 
interview, and is not quoted ; but erroneous impressions 
of what has been done or is in contemplation are often 
corrected. There are many men of fine ability and of the 
highest personal character among the newspaper writers 
at Washington. 9 


MONOTONY AND CONTRARIETY 


his is only an outline, but it will serve, perhaps, to 

show that the life of the President is a very busy one. 
What contrariety and what monotony! One signature 
involves the peace of the nation, another its financial pol- 
icy, another the life of a man, and the next the payment 
of ten dollars from the National Treasury. What monot- 
ony in the appeals for office! During the war an old con- 
traband, who found employment in the camp of one of 
our regiments, improvised a banjo from the rim of a 
cheese-box and an old parchment. The banjo had only 
one string, and his song only four words, but the picking 
and the song had the longevity if not the melody of the 
brook. Hired by some mischievous fellows, the musi- 
cian would seat himself by the Colonel’s tent and begin 
a serenade more trying to the nerves, more hostile to 
sleep, than bursting shells. The President cannot call 
the officer of the guard. The applicants for office are 
generally respectable and worthy men, and many of them 
are the personal friends of the President. They are 
entitled to a respectful and kindly hearing, but at the end 
of one hundred days of this work the President should 
not be judged too harshly if he shows a little wear, a little 
loss of effusiveness, and even a hunted expression in his 
eyes. Itis said that when a friend spoke to Mr. Lincoln 
of the wear and weariness of so much hand-shaking he 
replied that ‘‘the tug at the hand was much easier to 
bear than that upon his heartstrings for all manner of 
favors beyond his power to grant’’; and at another time 
he said that “‘it sometimes seemed as if every visitor 
darted at him, and, with thumb and finger, carried off a 
portion of his vitality.”’ 

Few Presidents retain the capacity to catch the present, 
but well-covered, humor of such intercourse. A fresher 
mind would note the transformations from tall to short, 
and from thick to thin, of the man who first named the 
President for his high office. 








Epitor’s Note—The first of the three ‘‘ White House Articles”’ 
which ex-President Harrison has written for THE LApiIEs’ HoME 
JOURNAL. The second article, to appear in the next (April) issue of 
the JorRNAL, will treat of 

The Official Entertainments and Receptions 
The third article, to be published in the May issue, will portray ‘ The 
Domestic Side of the White House.’”’ All the articles will be illus- 
trated by pictures made especially for this series. 
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ECENTLY a gentleman submitted a proposition 
to two or three hundred corporations for work 
to be done. It was to be of advantage to 
both parties ; nothing in the form of charity to 

the proposer, nor of obligation on the part of the 

corporation. The simplest form of acceptance 

or declination was all-sufficient. Three lines of 

reply, affirmative or negative, was the utmost 
he expected. But it became a matter of overwhelming 
interest and astonishment to find that ‘‘ yes”’ or ‘‘no,”’ 
where no explanation of either decision was called for, 
could be said in two or three hundred different ways. 
From the kind individual, who expressed a world of good 
feeling and appreciation by merely inserting, in parenthe- 
sis, the one word “‘ reluctantly’’ in his negative decision, 
to the person, equally kindly in feeling but less tactful in 
expression, who said with a gentle consideration that was 
unconsciously barbed with a tiny pin-prick of condescen- 
sion, ‘‘I am sorry we cannot do anything for you,’’ the 
negatives ran the gamut of every infinitesimal degree of 
courtesy or curtness. On the other hand, the graceful 
and not laborious courtesy of the writer who graciously 
added, ‘‘ We must certainly adopt such a good idea, even 
in the face of an exhausted appropriation,” to the grum- 
bler who would imply, ‘‘I suppose we shall have to do it, 
but we don’t want to,’’ the ‘‘yes’’ ran a gamut equally 
extended and expressive of every possible degree of 
cordiality or the lack of it. Each corporation had simply 
told some one person to answer yes or no, but it is no 
exaggeration to say that no two of the three hundred 
replies were worded alike, either in the letter or in the 
spirit. A third pone, merely judging from these epistles, 
might reasonably, in turn, have supposed the one man to 
whom they were addressed to be an impostor, a bore, a 
simpleton, a public benefactor, a genius, a rogue, an angel 
of light, a knave, a capital fellow, or a fellow trying to 
amass capital. The point was that none of the correspond- 
ents were aiming to say exactly what they did say ; each 
meant to say simply yes or no, but each had said it in 
a manner of his own, which lent either grace or awk- 
wardness to the same message; the grace not being 
confined to acceptance, nor the awkwardness to refusal. 


> 


S'Sh a matter suggests whether it would not be a good 

idea to give children some genuine training in the 
art of expression, more.effective than school compositions 
on ‘* Spring.’’” Among the delicious old illustrations that 
figured in the ‘‘Rollo”’ and ‘‘ Lucy’’ books of the last gen- 
eration is one called ‘‘ The Way to Ask a Favor.’’ It 
represents a benignant old gentleman turning in his chair, 
with his finger still in his book, glancing in benevolent 
willingness to grant the request of his young son, who 
stands before him in respectful attitude, with his head 
bent in homage to parental wisdom, whatever the decision 
may be. This is not exactly the attitude of our up-to- 
date young people, who rather resemble Mrs. Diaz’s 
famous ‘‘ William Henry,’’ who, when told that he must 
go to dancing-school in order to learn how to enter a room, 
remarked scornfully that he guessed he knew now how 
to enter a room—‘ You go right in!’’ Between these 
two extremes of “going right in’’ and of waiting in a 
respectful silence after a modest knock, with bowed 
head, in a noble awe of parental authority, there is, of 
course, every grade of mingled propriety and grace ; but 
to acquire the finest grade, or rather to be so imbued with 
it as unconsciously to exercise it always, is something 
worth while. Take the mere word “‘reluctantly’’ in that 
letter of refusal ; it was inspiration to use that rather than 
‘regretfully’ ; “‘regretfully’? would imply ‘‘I am sorry 
for you; ‘‘reluctantly’’ implies ‘‘I am sorry for myself 
that I cannot do the pleasant thing yousuggest”’ ; and the 
mere inclosure of the word “‘reluctantly’’ in parenthesis 
seemed to very delicately add a sense of appreciation. I 
hope I may not seem énical if I declare that the paren- 
thesis expressed far more than if the word had been 
underscored. It gave the sense not so much of a busy man 
who took time to be gracious, as of one who could not 
be ungracious, even in a hurry. It is not at all unlikely 
that the kindly person who wrote, ‘‘] am sorry we cannot 
do anything for you,’”’ was far more impressed with gen- 
uine sympathy ; but appreciation is so much better than 
sympathy! Now, why not train our young people in 
composition to become accustomed to the use of graceful 
‘“‘ways’’ of saying things? Instead of an essay on 
‘‘Spring’’ give to a class the subject of ‘‘How to Ask 
a Favor,”’ by putting it in the form of some of the many 
epistolary necessities of man, woman and child ; an exer- 
cise in writing letters to express condolence, regret or 
request, to ask, to refuse, or to accept, to propose a 
plan to convey a bit of pleasant news or bad tidings. 


~ 


HE objection may be made that too much attention to 
manner results in insincerity: in the much-abused 
French politeness which is assumed to be mere suavity, 
and is often absolute hypocrisy ; but because the manners 
are good it should not be inferred that the heart must be 
bad. The Japanese have combined tact with kindness till 
no one knows whether the heart teaches the manners or 
the manners train the heart. Indeed, the law of action and 
reaction applies here as elsewhere: the impulse to be 
kindly results in gentle speaking ; but the effort to speak 
gently may lead finally, through habit, to kindly impulse. 
‘*Our manners count for more than our qualities,’’ says 
Mr. Howells ; and although he says it with an altruistic 
sigh that things should be so, and although certainly 
no one would risk manner at the expense of quality, it 
is none the less incontrovertible that manner may add 
to quality as well as subtract from it. A lady who always 
said ‘‘thank you”’ to a servant for any little service 
experienced a novel sensation one day when a new maid 
gently replied every time, ‘‘ You’re welcome,”’ with a 
pt unconscious implication, ‘‘I know you pay me for 
oing this, but I am just as glad to do it as if I were 
merely your friend.”’ Yes, it is certain that good man- 
ners are not essential to a good heart, but they add a 
very desirable syllable to a ‘“‘ good man.” 
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HE human body is a miracle of mech- 
anism. In a marvelously small 
space are placed millions of cells, 
pores, tissues, muscles and nerves-— 
constant, tireless, faithful servants 
of the body. The life and activities 
of a whole city are paralleled in a 
minified form in the human body. 
No work of man can compare with 
it in the exquisite accuracy of its 

processes, the wondrous economy of its workings, the 
simplicity of its laws, the ingenuity of its mechanism, 
and the perfect harmony and coéperation of so many 
diverse interests. All this mechanism acts automatically 
and continuously, yet above and anaes this human 
machinery is Mind, the wonderful, deathless part of man, 
governing all his activity. 

In the human face there are but seven elements : fore- 
head, eyes, ears, nose, mouth, cheeks and hair. These 
may be called the seven notes of the face. Nature can 
sing these seven notes in but three changes or in three 
keys: color, size and form. And in using merely these 
seven notes in three keys she has sung billions of human 
symphonies into the world without a duplicate. 

More than half of the weight of our bones, three- 
fourths of the weight of our muscles, and seven-eighths 
of our blood, or about three-fifths of the weight of the 
whole body, is water. 

The average weight of a man's skeleton is about four- 
teen pounds, and its height one inch less than the living 
man. ‘The skeleton of the leathery-winged bat is, bone 
for bone and joint for joint, similar to that of man, 

It is astrange fact that on so simple a question as the 
number of bones in the human body, anatomists are not 
unanimous. The usual figures give the number as two 
hundred and six, not counting the thirty-two teeth. The 
distribution is: skull, twenty-two; ears, six ; trunk, fifty- 
four; upper extremities, sixty-four ; lower, sixty. 

Nature abhors a straight line, so there is not a straight 
bone in the whole body. All are bent and twisted—some 
in two or three directions, and the surfaces joining sepa- 
rate bones are invariably oblique to each other. 


- 
THE BODY'S HEAT AND COVERING 


NE of the marvels of the human body is the self- 
regulating process by which Nature keeps the tem- 
perature, in health, at ninety-eight degrees. Whether in 
India, with the temperature at one hundred and thirty 
degrees, or in the Arctic regions, where the records show 
one hundred and twenty degrees below the freezing 
point, the temperature of the body remains practically 
steady at ninety-eight degrees despite the extremes to 
which it is subjected. 

Of the total heat given out by the combustion of food 
man can make one-fifth available in the form of actual 
work, while science has never constructed a steam engine 
that could utilize more than one-ninth of the energy of 
the fuel burnt under the boiler. 

The skin is covered with minute scales like those of a 
fish. A single grain of fine sand would hide one hun- 
dred of these tiny scales; yet, small as they are, each is 
the covering of from three hundred to five hundred pores. 

In a square inch of the palm of the hand 3528 per- 
spiratory pores have been counted. On the basis of a 
fair average of 2800 for each square inch of surface, and 
estimating 2500 square inches as the surface of the body 
of a man of ordinary height and bulk, the number of 
pores is 7,000,000. If joined together they would make a 
tube twenty-eight miles long. 

The perspiration averages from two to three pounds 
daily evaporation; every breath throws from the lungs 
a certain quantity of water. Every minute, day and 
night, the average is preserved of eleven grains of water 
evaporated by the skin, and from four to seven grains 
from the lungs. 








+ 
THE BRAIN AND SPINAL COLUMN 


N THE human brain it has been calculated that the gray 

matter alone contains no less than 600,000,000 cells; 

each cell consists of several thousand visible molecules, 
and each molecule again of many millions of atoms. 

The brain is divided lengthwise into two halves, spoken 
of as the lobes of the cerebrum. Its shape is beautifully 
exemplified by the meat of an English walnut. Each 
half is practically a replica of the other, although in the 
majority of persons the left half is larger than the right 
half. Each half of the brain governs, or is concerned 
with, the movements and general control of the opposite 
half of the body. The brain has been divided into sec- 
tions, governing ideas and images of distinct classes. 
Certain areas of brain surface are recognized as controll- 
ing vision, hearing, taste, smell and vocal speech, while 
others govern the muscular mechanism of the body. 

The average weight of the male brain is forty-nine and 
a half ounces; of the female, forty-four ounces—a differ- 
ence of over five ounces. 

The spine or back bone is a chain of joints consisting 
of twenty-four bones, no two alike, marvelously contrived 
for an infinity of movements, and the harmonizing of 
manifold and diverse duties. It is firm and yet flexible ; 
it is a pipe to convey the important medullary substance 
from the brain; it is a pole from which are strung the 
nerves—the telegraph wires of the body. It is the basis 
from which the muscles of the body take their origin, 
and it is a meeting place and binder for the ribs. No 
piece of machinery made by man can compare with it in 
ingenuity, simplicity, safety, rapidity of action and non- 
interference of its parts. 

The first vertebra is called by anatomists Atlas, 
because it supports the head, as the mythologic Atlas 
supports the world. There are two joints at the neck, 
one a hinge joint and the other a mortise and tenon, by 
which the head is mounted, as a telescope is set on its 
stand, so that the head can be raised or lowered, turned 
sidewise, and moved backward or forward. 


R THE EYE, THE EAR AND THE NOSE 
HE eye is a perfect photographer's camera. The 
retina is the dry plate upon which are focused all ob- 
jects by means of the crystalline lens. The cavity behind 
this lens is the camera. The iris and pupil are the dia- 
phragm. The eyelid is the drop-shutter. The draping of 
the optical dark room is the only black membrane in 
the entire body. This miniature camera is self-focusing. 
self-loading and self-developing, and takes millions of 
pictures every day, in colors, and enlarged to life size. 

Charts have been prepared showing that the eye has 
seven hundred and twenty-nine distinct expressions, con- 
veying as many different shades of meaning. The eye 
is subject to forty-eight diseases—more than any other 
organ. There are 300,000 fibres in a single optic nerve. 

The retina of the eye, a continuation of the optic nerve, 
though it is no thicker than a piece of paper, consists of 
nine distinct layers, the innermost composed of rods and 
cones. These are supposed to be the immediate recipi- 
ents of the undulations of light, and are so numerous that 
in each eye the cones are estimated at over three million 
and the rods at over thirty million. 

The power of color perception is overwhelming. To 
perceive red the retina of the eye must receive three 
hundred and ninety-five million million vibrations in a 
second ; for violet it must respond to seven hundred and 
ninety million million vibrations in a second. In our 
waking moments our eyes are bombarded every second 
by at least six hundred million million vibrations. 

Each ear contains a perfect miniature piano of about 
three thousand double han or strings of unequal thick- 
ness and length, and stretched or relaxed in unison with 
exterior sounds, The longest cord of this marvelous 
instrument is about one-fiftieth of an inch; the shortest 
about one-five-hundredth of aninch. The three thousand 
strings are distributed through a register of seven octaves, 
each octave corresponding to about four hundred fibres, 
every half-tone being subdivided again into thirty-two 
others. The deepest or gravest tone that it is possible 
for us to hear has thirty-two vibrations per second ; the 
highest, the shrillest, has about seventy thousand. 

The delicacy of the sense of smell almost surpasses 
belief. A single grain of musk has been known to per- 
fume a room for twenty years. At the lowest computa- 
tion that grain of musk must have been divided into 
three hundred and twenty million million particles, each 
individually capable of affecting the organs of smell. 

+ 
TONGUE, THROAT, LUNGS AND STOMACH 


ASTE is not equally distributed over the whole tongue. 
There are three distinct regions or tracts, each having 
its special office. The tip of the tongue is concerned with 
pungent and acid tastes, the middle portion is sensitive 
chiefly to sweets or bitters, while the back or lower por- 
tion confines itself entirely to the flavors of rich, fatty 
substances. Every piece of food thus undergoes three 
distinct examinations. 

The length of the vocal cords in men and women differs 
as follows: In man, when at rest, their length is about 
seventy-seven-one-hundredths of an inch, and when they 
are stretched to their greatest extent they are about 
ninety-three-one-hundredths of an inchlong. Inawoman 
their length varies from fifty-one-one-hundredths to sixty- 
three-one-hundredths of an inch. 

Though there are only nine perfect tones in the human 
voice there are the astounding number of 17,592,115,044,- 
415 different sounds. Of these, fourteen direct muscles 
give 16,382, and thirty indirect muscles produce 173,741,- 
823, while all, in co6peration, form the above total. 

The stomach, or laboratory where the blood is manu- 
factured from food, is a pouch, shaped much like the 
bagpipe of the Highlanders, In it are numberless lines 
of little tubes or glands, covering the whole interior with 
these microscopic urns, making in all 5,000,000. Each 
one of these is a complete chemical laboratory for the 
manufacture and distribution of gastric juice. 

The average man takes five and a half pounds of 
food and drink each day, amounting to one ton of solid 
and liquid nourishment annually. In seventy years he 
eats and drinks one thousand times his own weight. 

Every time we breathe one hundred muscles are em- 
ployed—forty per cent. of the muscles of the body being 
active in wonderful coéperation in this single act. 

The surface of the lungs, if spread flat, would equal 
2542 square feet. The lungs contain 175,000,000 cells, 
which, put side by side, would fill a space thirty times 
greater than that of the human body. An adult man 
respires from sixteen to twenty times a minute, or about 
twenty thousand times a day, the amount of air inspired 
being about ten thousand quarts, or eighty barrels, every 
twenty-four hours. In one year 100,000 cubic feet of air 
have been drawn into the lungs, and expelled by nearly 
nine million separate and complicated actions of breathing, 
to aérate more than thirty-five hundred tons of blood. 


- 
THE MUSCULAR AND NERVOUS SYSTEMS 


HE muscles are bundles of fibres, each fibre is a bundle 
of fibres, and each of these may be separated, the 
smallest actual fibres being one-four-hundredth of an inch 
in diameter. Each fibre is wrapped in a fine, pellucid 
sheath, a mere film put around it to keep it together. 

There are in the body five hundred and twenty-seven 
muscles—two hundred and sixty-one pairs and five 
single ones. The bones and muscles combined are capa- 
ble of over twelve hundred different movements. 

The muscle which acts upon the heel is one of the 
largest and most powerful in the body, for in raising the 
heel it has to raise the whole weight of the body. 

There are forty pairs of nerves that start from the base 
of the brain and spinal cord, like telegraph wires. These 
may be called the ‘main lines,’? and with their con- 
nections and branches number 10,000,000. The nerve 
cells—stations or batteries for the transfer of power— 
are millions in number. some of them having a diameter 
of only one-five-thousandth of an inch. 
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THE HAND, THE FOOT AND THE HAIR 


HE average growth of the finger-nail is one-thirty-second 
of an inch a week, or a little more than an inch 
and a halfa year. The growth is faster in summer than 
in winter, and varies for different fingers. The average 
time for each finger-nail to grow its full length is about 
four and a half months, and at this rate a man of seventy 
would have renewed his nails one hundred and eighty-six 
times. Taking the length of each nail at half an inch 
he would have grown seven feet nine inches of nail on 
each finger, and on all his fingers and thumbs an aggre- 
gate length of seventy-seven feet six inches. 

In the foot is seen the ‘‘ mechanical short cut’’ of pass- 
ing one tendon through a slit made in another, the long 
tendon which bends the first joint of the toe passing 
through the short tendon bending the second joint, a 
device allowing the sinew more liberty and power. 

The thickness of the human hair varies from one-two- 
hundred-and-fiftieth to one-six-hundredth of an inch, 
blonde hair being the finest and red the coarsest. ‘lhe 
hair pigment is supplied by the hair bulb. It is said that 
the hair may turn white during violent emotion if the 
hand be laid upon it. 

By a careful estimate it has been discovered that the 
number of hairs on a well-covered head varies from 

»,000 to 120,coo. Blonde hair is generally the most 
uxuriant, then comes brown, then black. On the mini- 
mum basis, a woman whose hair is half a yard long has 
about thirty miles of tresses. 


* 
THE HEART AND THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD 


AN has within him a stationary engine called his heart, 
which, with its veins and arteries, constitutes a per- 
fect system of hydraulics, compared with which man’s best 
work is clumsy, intricate and wasteful. The lungs are a 
working bellows, the most perfect method of sanitary 
ventilation. The stomach is a working vat of marvelous 
perfection. The brain is a wondrous condenser, and 
the skin is a great working evaporator, with reserve 
automatic appliances, ready for extra work in moments 
of need. All these are in action at all times, day and 
night, tireless, unceasing, self winding and repairing, for 
seventy years or more. 

The blood in the system is about one-thirteenth of the 
weight of the body. So microscopic is the mesh in this 
network of capillaries, that touching the body with a 
needle at any point will open a blood vessel. 

Blood consists of a transparent, colorless fluid, the 
liquor sanguinis, and the corpuscles, or minute, solid 
bodies which float in it. The fluid is water, in which are 
dissolved fibrine, phosphates of soda, albumin, chlorides 
of sodium and potassium, lime, magnesia and other fatty 
matters. In every teaspoonful of human blood are fifteen 
billion red corpuscles and thirty million white ones, there 
being three hundred and fifty to five hundred times as 
many red as white corpuscles. The red globules are 
small, bi-concave discs one-thirty-two-hundredth of an 
inch in width. The entire body contains about twenty- 
six and a half million millions, and if placed side by 
side would stretch 130,910 miles, over five times around 
the earth. 

Nature guards the heart very carefully. It is in a 
membranous bag, which holds it easily and loosely, 
without confining its motion. This bag contains about 
a spoonful of water to keep the heart’s surface supple and 
moist. This sac is placed between two soft lobes of 
the lungs, is tied to strong membranes, and is further 
sustained by the great blood vessels issuing from it. 

The mileage of the blood circulation is astounding. 
Assuming the heart to beat sixty-nine times a minute at 
ordinary pressure, the blood travels at the rate of two 
hundred and seven yards a minute, seven miles an hour, 
one hundred and sixty-cight miles a day and 61,320 miles 
ayear. In man’s allotted life, seventy years, the distance 
traveled by the blood would be 4,292,400 miles, or 
just about eighteen times the distance from the earth to 
the moon. 

In man the average pulse is sixty-nine times a minute ; 
in woman, seventy-eight a minute. In a year a man’s 
heart beats 36,291,240 times, in seventy years it has pulsed 
2,540, 386,800 times. It sends through the lungs every day 
about five thousand gallons of blood ; every year 1,826,- 
250 gallons, and in seventy years 127,837,500 gallons— 
enough to fill a lake one mile long, two hundred and fifteen 
feet wide and fifteen feet deep. Every day the heart does 
work equal to lifting one hundred and twenty-five tons, 
which in seventy years would be equivalent to raising 
3,193,750 tons. ‘This remarkable work is kept up day and 
night by the heart—a hollow muscle about the size of an 
adult fist, weighing from ten to twelve ounces in a man, 
and in a woman even less. 

Every tooth has an artery to feed the bone, a vein to 
bring back the spare blood, and a nerve for sensation. 
These three pipes entering through a hole in the root of 
the tooth, when combined, do not equal the thickness of 
a horse-hair. 
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SOME REMARKABLE LAWS OF NATURE 


MAN will die for want of air in five minutes, for want 

of sleep in ten days, for want of water in a week, and 

for want of food at varying periods, dependent on cir- 
cumstances, 

The delicacy of the sense of touch is marvelous. The 
fourth jewel wheel-screws of a watch, though they have 
two hundred and sixty threads to the inch, look like dust. 
They are four-one-thousandths of an inch in diameter, 
and a lady’s ordinary thimble would hold 100,000 of them ; 
yet after being hardened and cut they are placed by the 
hand very rapidly in frames, with their heads up. This 
is done by touch alone. 

When one falls asleep the order of surrender to the 
spell is: sight, taste, smell, hearing, touch. The sense 
of touch is the lightest sleeper and most easily wakened, 
then hearing, then sight, while sluggard taste and smell 
waken last. 

The human body is an epitome in Nature of all me- 
chanics, all hydraulics, all architecture, all machinery of 
every kind. There are more than three hundred and ten 
mechanical movements known to mechanics to-day, and 
all of these are but modifications of those found in the 
human body. Here are found all the bars, levers, joints, 
pulleys, pumps, pipes, wheels and axles, ball and socket 
movements, beams, girders, trusses, buffers, arches, 
columns, cables and supports known to science. At 
every point man’s best mechanical work can be shown 
to be but adaptations of processes of the human body, a 
revelation of first principles used in Nature. 
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THE MORNING AFTER THE “SERVIA” GOT IN 
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TELL you, sir,’’ said old Billy Purviance at 
e the club window, ‘‘I am proud of Sydney 
Morris. A man, who a year ago, saved an 
entire family in a burning London tenement, 
and this year jumps into the Thames and 
rescues two men whose boat is swamped, is 
not one of the useless fellows, so many ex- 
amples of whom we have in our midst,’’ and 
he stared not impersonally at young Tom Pell, 
with whom he held converse. ‘‘ The ‘Servia’ 
I got in yesterday,’’ he went on, ‘‘ with Sydney 
a &Y on board. He will be sure to turn up at the 
club this morning, and I shall sit here and wait for him. 
I am sorry, but I can’t go with you to see that horse until 
I greet him.’’ 

‘* First fire, and then water,’’ murmured young Tom. 
“The gentleman appears to turn to the ‘beggarly ele- 
ments.’ ”’ ; 

** Your remarks are profane, but scarcely humorous,”’ 
old Billy retorted. ‘‘All the same, he is a brave man, 
and he would have been lionized in London on both these 
occasions had he permitted it. But he is a manly fellow, 
and the newspaper 
notoriety his acts 
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‘Thank you, madam,’’ Morgan responded, ‘but I 
should have 4g 

‘“Why should you argue?” the girl said. ‘‘ I wished 
you to accompany me. ‘There is nothing more to be said 
on the subject.”’ 

Morgan bowed and was silent. They went a little 
farther. Then the tall girl laughed softly. 

**You do not know how much I enjoy this freedom,”’ 
she said, ‘‘the first I have had. It is delicious, quite 
in agreement with the new order of leveling. And how 
amusing it is to think of the confusion I am causing. 
Fancy! Morgan, you never before had a sea voyage, 
confess now that you enjoyed the trip over.” 

“*T was ill, madam,’’ Morgan replied. 

‘“*Yes,’”’ merrily replied the girl, ‘‘and worriment, 
rather than the motion of the ship, made you ill. It will 
be something for you to remember all your life, this trip 
of ours.’’ 

**It will indeed, madam,’’ Morgan said with so much 
feeling that the young laugh sprang out again. 

‘*You must not give way,”’ said the girl. ‘‘ Think of 
the day when we embarked, and what positive delight it 





is, and how odd it is for so many young ladies to be 
promenading alone.” 

** As we are doing, madam,’’ Morgan replied dryly. 

‘We are in Rome,”’ the young girl told her happily. 
‘* But what do you suppose these ladies are doing going 
along in this leisurely fashion ?”’ 

‘*Perhaps what we are doing, madam,’’ answered 
Morgan. Whereupon a little shell-pink of a color 
mounted to the young girl’s delicate cheek. Morgan 
glanced at her wondering, apparently, what she had said 
to cause the color. Just then the girl was stepping down 
the curb of a cross-street. A carriage sharply turned the 
corner. Morgan could have touched her companion’s 
arm and pulled her back. Instead, she threw herself in 
front of her. The horses reared and plunged, two young 
ladies in the carriage looked out in alarm, and travel was 
impeded for fully a minute. Then the carriage went on, 
the coachman and footman. scowling, the little jam of 
people separating into opposite parallel streams. The 
young girl's eyes sparkled. ‘‘More and more | like it,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ This is exhilaration, life itself. I seem to 
breathe differently. And what lovely girls those were in 
that brougham. ‘The dark one was about my age. How 
happy she looked. I mean to be happy too. Isn’t it 
delightful! And this is only the first day of it!’’ 

Morgan stopped with a gasp. ‘‘ Madam assured me,”’ 
she said, ‘‘that it was to be the voyage over, and then 
the return ship back.’’ 

‘* Now, now,”’ came the reply, ‘‘ you should not be so 
literal. Would it not be a pity to return without seeing 
anything of this marvelous city? Think what you will 
have to talk about in that farmhouse that is to be yours ! 
And, oh, Morgan, isn’t it humorous to think what truthful 
stories are being circulated on my account? I am indis- 
posed, I am resting for a few days after my arduous first 
season, and all 





created was almost 
painful to him, 
and——”’ 

He interrupted 
himself by leaning 
over and looking 
out of the window 
with keen interest. 
Young Tom, as 
became an em- 
bryo, did likewise. 
The avenue fairly 
sparkled in the 
morning light. It 
was close on to 
noon, and the side- 
walks were well 
filled with walking 
humanity. Young 
Tom, following the 
direction of his 
friend’s eyes, saw 
two young women 
going along. The 
one was tall and 
slender, with shin- 
ing hair done up 
rather severely un- 
der a little turban 
of brown, of the 
exact shade of her 
tailor-made frock. 
She walked with 
an assurance and 
ease that may have 
called forth Mr. 
Purviance’s enco- 
miums as much as 
did the set of her 
shoulders and the 
carriage of the 
chin. She looked 
straight before her; 
her glance did not 
once stray toward 
the club windows, 
as did the glances 
of more than one 
of the pretty girls 
who passed along 
the fashionable 
thoroughfare. But 
though her blue 
eyes were looking 
ahead, in the 
woman way, she 
was apparently 
taking in every- 
thing. Her com- 
panion was a 
shorter, stouter, 
somewhat older 
woman. 

“Yes,” young 
Tom said in an- 
swer to his com- 
panion’s ejaculation of appreciation, “‘she’s well got up.”’ 

‘Got up!” echoed old Billy, ‘‘she is the finest-looking 
girl on the avenue this morning. Gotup! It is the innate 
distinction, the—find out who she is.”’ 

Young Tom obediently left the window and sauntered 
out to the street. A little distance ahead he saw the two 
women walking rather rapidly. Then he saw Morris— 
J. Sydney—‘‘ Handsome Syd,’’ you know—meet them, 
and after a few words swing along beside the tall girl, the 
other falling into the rear. He retraced his steps and 
told old Billy, who found another reason for waiting to 
see Morris. 

But before that, before the meeting with Morris, the two 
strangers had walked a good way in silence. 

‘“‘Are you tired, Morgan?” all at once the younger 
asked. 

‘* Not very,” answered the other plaintively, ‘‘ only, if 
—ah—madam——”’ 

‘* You know what I told you,’”’ checked the young girl. 

‘Yes, madam,”’ said Morgan. 

** And,”’ returned the girl, ‘‘you were about to say?”’ 

‘*That I am so worried, madam,’’ answered Morgan. 
‘I get worse and worse. I cannot see how this is to 
end.”’ 

‘‘That is my responsibilitv,’”’ returned the tall girl, 
**no blame can attach to you.”’ 
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‘*A LITTLE DISTANCE AHEAD HE SAW THE TWO WOMEN WALKING RATHER RAPIDLY 


was. Why, I never enjoyed anything half so much as 
when the gang-plank was drawn in and no one had 
come for us. I doubt if any one knows to-day that we 
have taken a sea voyage.”’ 

‘‘Oh, madam,”’ Morgan persisted, ‘‘is that scarcely 
possible? Is it not likely that everything was known at 
once, even to madam’s taking me, who had never been a 
maid to any one before, and who will be blamed?”’ | 

‘‘No one shall blame you,” the girl said. ‘‘I will see 
tothat. And I have tried to make something up to you. 
With the sum I have given you you may now marry that 
dairyman you have told me of, and buy a little farm for a 
dower. Surely a trifling anxiety is not to be considered 
when so much joy is in store for you.” 

“It is not that,’’ protested Morgan, “ and I would do 
twice as much for madam—all of us would. But now 
that we are ashore the responsibility seems so great.” _ 

‘Then let me bear it all, as I intend to do,” the girl 
laughed. ‘‘ Now think no more of it. Think of your 
future happiness, and the farm, and the dairyman. And 
here we are in the States, where I should never have come 
but for my taking the matter into my own hands, and 
here we are in the street where those absurdly rich 
people live. Some of them are worth twenty million 
pounds, Morgan, only think of it! And what small 
houses they live in, and how clear and brilliant everything 


that sort of thing. 
Nobody will know 
that I am absent, 
you know.” 

‘* But, madam,” 
Morgan asked, 
almost in a frenzy, 
‘“surely madam 
goes back in the 
return ship ?”’ 

But the girl did 
not heed her. Her 
face had lighted 
up, her lips were 
parted till several 
of the white even 
teeth were dis- 
cernible. 

A man was com- 
ing toward her, a 
broad-shouldered 
muscular fellow, 
with sun-tanned 
face. He did not 
notice her, his eyes 
were turned to the 
street and the car- 
riages going past 
as though search- 
ing for one among 
them. 

‘*Mr. Morris!’’ 

He started and 
looked her way. 

“Miss Rane!” 
he cried. He was 
plainly astonished 
to see her, and a 
warmer color dyed 
her cheek than had 
come there when 
Morgan had sug- 
gested that the 
other promenad- 
ing young women 
were out on the 
same errand that 
took them. 

“IT was under 
the impression,”’ 
Morris was saying, 








“that you told me 
on the ‘Servia’ that 
i you and your maid 
i were coming only 
| for the sea trip. 1 
, | had no idea that 


you would stop in 
New York.” 

‘| could not re- 
{ sist the tempta- 
' tion,’’ she said with 
eo C. 3 returning rite 

s— We > 25 ure. ‘It wassuch 
roel e a chance.” 

‘““And yet it is 
not the best time 
to visit the city,’ Morris ventured. ‘It is too early in 
the season. Many of our people have contracted the 
habit of remaining out of town until after Christmas.” 

“Ah, yes,’’ she smiled, ‘‘ your town season is in 
winter.’ 

“Which accounts for so many Americans visiting 
London in the summer,’’ he told her. 

“Then I shall see few of your nice people?’ she 
inquired. ‘And yet this street seems full of very nice 
people.”’ : 

They were standing where she had accosted him, and 
trying not to talk nonsense. Morris was inwardly con- 
cerned to think that people he knew would come along 
and find him thus foolishly employed—even his sister and 
Gladys Foxe, who were out on a shopping expedition, 
and might turn into the avenue at any moment. Also, he 
was wondering if he had been a trifle too attentive to 
this girl on shipboard that she should thus assume the 
bearing of an intimate. _ . 

‘Shall | walk your way ?”’ he asked her when the situa- 
tion became more and more awkward. Miss Rane raised 
her clear eyes to his. 

‘If you will,’’ she said. ; 

They went along for a while before a word was said. _ 

“ How long do you stop in New York?’’ then Morris 
asked. He was wondering if she were as much alone 
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here as she had been on the “ Servia,’’ where many of 
the women had certainly looked askance at her, seeing 
that she was too young to be traveling merely with a 
maid. It had been this coolness on the part of the 
women that had first made him attentive to her, appre- 
ciating her position and feeling sorry for her. 

‘I scarcely know how long | shall stay,’’ she answered 
tentatively. 

“You is friends here?’’ he followed up his first 
question. 

“Oh, no,’’ she told him, ‘‘I1 know no one here except 
yourself.”’ 

Morris cringed—had he been too attentive on the 
**Servia’’? He laughed, though. 

** | scarcely count,’’ he said ; *' I referred to the women.”’ 

She looked at him, puzzled. 

**T mean,”’ he floundered, ‘‘ that to know only a man 
in New York will—will scarcely count socially.” 

“‘T think,” she said, ‘‘ you told me on the vessel that 
you have a sister.”’ 

Had he gone into such particulars with her? Morris 
felt decidedly uncomfortable. 

** You know,’’ Miss Rane was saying, ‘‘I asked you so 
many questions—about your family, your college, and all 
that. Was it wrong for me to pi so? But, then, you 
know, I had heard so much about your bravery, how you 
saved those people in London—— ”’ 

Morris put up his gloved hand. 

‘Pray do not,”’ he said, ‘‘I am so tired of all that.” 

‘That is because you are modest,’’ she said. ‘‘Bravery 
and modesty are closely allied.” 

‘Really, Miss Rane, I wish you wouldn't. 

“‘T will not, since you do not like it. But bravery, such 
as yours, is so attractive and——”’ 

“You mentioned my sister,’’ Morris interrupted. ‘She 
is oN sae She will call on you if——”’ 

ey o ” 

He coughed. Could he tell her that he would have a 
hard time to get his sister to call on a girl he had met for 
the first time on shipboard, his fellow-passenger, an utter 
stranger, traveling across the world without proper pro- 
tection? But he was annoyed. 

‘“*The fact is, Miss Rane,’ he said, ‘‘ you should not 
put us down as entirely raw people over here. We have 
our conventionalities, you know. Am I too blunt?” 

For a moment she regarded him. Then she bright- 
ened. 

**Oh,”’ she said, ‘‘ you think your sister would not like 
to call on me unless I expressed a wish to have her do 
so.”’ 

Morris looked grim, though he said, thankful that he 
had not been understood : 

** Something like that, yes.’ 

**T should very much like to have her call,’’ the girl 
said. ' “‘T am sure I shall like her. Does she resemble 
you?”’ 

‘We are said to look alike,’’ Morris answered, “ we 
are both great big people with flaxen pows.”’ 

‘*Perhaps she will call to-day,’’ Miss Rane suggested. 

Morris felt that he had let himself go. 

“I scarcely think so,’’ he returned. ‘‘ The fact is she 
is very busy just now, which accounts for her being in 
town. But you will stay some little time ?’’ 

It seemed almost as though he hoped she would answer 
in the affirmative. But she only smiled. 

“If I can be of any service to you,”’ he said, ‘‘if my 
sister can be of any use, I am sure we will be pleased.”’ 

He had not meant to say anything of the sort, but she 
appealed to him as she had appealed to him on the 
vessel, and he let himself go more and more. 

**You are very good,’’ she calmly answered, ‘“‘and I 
shall be more than pleased to meet your sister. Though 
you say she is very busy just now.”’ 

“Why, yes,’’ Morris said, ‘‘I never saw her so awfully 
employed.”’ He pulled himself together. ‘She is get- 
ting a trousseau together.” 

Miss Rane was all attention. 

*‘A wedding trousseau?’’ she asked. 

**T believe that is what they call it,” he answered. 

**How delightful,’ she returned. ‘‘ When is she to be 
married ?”’ 

“She!” echoed Morris, again bowled out. ‘Oh, it is 
not her wedding ; she is assisting a friend who is to be 
married next month.”’ 

“Is the young lady, the bride, also one of the ‘big 
people’ with a ‘flaxen pow’ ?”’ 

‘On the contrary, she is neither tall nor light-complex- 
ioned.”’ 

**T saw such a pretty dark girl a little while ago,’’ she 
said, ‘‘she looked very happy. Happiness is a great 
beautifier.’’ 

Morris, looking at her, came to the conclusion that she 
must be very happy herself, for he had not thought on 
the ship that she was so beautiful as he now found her. 

They were now in front of a florist’s establishment. In 
the window were great drifts and flames of chrysanthe- 
mums, and Miss Rane cried out at the beauty of the 
blooms. 

“‘Won’t you let me get you one?’’ Morris asked her, 
oddly pleased. 

hey went in, and he selected a great copper-hued 
blossom with velvet fringes. She fastened it in the belt 
of her brown frock, where it glistened like a jewel. 

**T never was in a flower-shop before,’’ she said, glanc- 
ing about her. 

Morris considered this another phase of her helpless- 
ness, seeing the intimate acquaintance with such shops 
most of the girls he knew had, 

When they reached the street again Miss Rane’s first 
words were : “Of course it is a marriage for love.”’ 

He did not understand. 

“The marriage of the lady whom your sister is helping 
with the trousseau,”’ she explained. 

Morris laughed, and almost confusedly. 

‘*‘T hope so,’’ he said. ‘‘I am pretty sure of it. Love! 
When the time comes I trust that your own marriage will 
be of that nature.”’ 

Her head raised and there came a little haughty play 
about the sensitive nostrils. Morris saw his mistake. 

‘I beg your pardon,”’ he said. 

Then she smiled brilliantly. 

“Mr. Morris,’’ she said, ‘‘I seem to be greatly con- 
fused in many ways; it may be the voyage across, the 
strangeness of everything around me.”’ 

“‘ Possibly you have never been so far away from home 
alone.”’ 

‘“‘T have never been alone before in all my life.” 

Morris felt more and more teward her as he had felt on 
the ‘‘Servia’’ when he found the women cool to her. 
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** Do you think it is wise to have only your maid for a 
companion ?”’ he asked her. 

**Wisdom did not enter into my plan,’’ she answered 
humbly. 

‘* You know people are censorious,’’ he went on. 

Again the puzzled look entered her face. 

‘*Censorious !’’ she repeated, ‘‘ censorious !’”’ 

The situation appealed to Morris with significance, and 
he began to find it trying. They had walked a good 
way by this time, and she made no move to stop any- 
where so that he might leave her. He had nodded to 
scores of people, and he noted their looks of curiosity. 
And here was this young girl in a strange city, a strange 
country, alone and without a friend, save for a maid as 
unsophisticated as herself. Her manner and dress had 
told him from the first that she was a lady, and used to 
more protection than she now had. 

‘* Censorious !’’ she had said again. 

‘*Miss Rane,’’ he blurted out, ‘‘ people are the same 
everywhere. You came across alone, and young ladies 
are not apt to do that, are they?”’ 

‘*T understand you,’’ she said at once. ‘* That is what 
you meant when you spoke of conventionalities. That is 
the meaning of the ‘if’ when you mentioned the proba- 
bility of your sister calling on me.”’ 

Her tone was such as to astonish him. 

‘* You make me feel that I am very rude,’’ he managed 
to say. 

‘**You are at least truthful,’’ she said, ‘‘ and that is what 
we have the right to expect from brave people. But your 
sister would assuredly call on me if she knew——’”’ 

She stopped. Her eyes were swimming; it was as 
though a sense of great helplessness overpowered her. 

** She will call to-day,’’ Morris said in a loud voice. 

‘Why?’ she asked. She almost placed her little hand 
on his arm as she made the query, ‘‘why?”’ 

Morris’ heart began to beat against his ribs. 

‘* Because she will appreciate your position here,’’ he 
said. Then he added, ‘‘She will call and a friend will 
call with her.’’ 

* A friend?”’ 

‘* Miss Foxe, the lady who will be married next month.” 

‘I think,’’ she said slowly, ‘‘that I shall not care to 
have Miss Foxe call to-day. I want only your sister.” 
The light had all come back to her face again. ‘‘ Mr. 
Morris, you will forgive me, but you spoke of the possi- 
bility of my marrying. Am I—unmaidenly in asking what 
you mean by marrying for love?”’ 

‘‘T mean that I am old-fashioned enough to think that 
the happiest marriages are those that are contracted in 
mutual affection and esteem.”’ 

‘*Mutual affection and esteem !”’ 

**T know for myself | should never marry but for love.’”’ 

“You would not!” 

**T would not,’’ he said. 
rather antique and Arcadian.” 

“I call it,’’ she said softly, ‘‘ both good and noble. 
Besides——”’ 

** Besides ?’’ he queried, for she had paused. 

‘‘In your country,”’ she said, ‘‘1l fancy there are no 
marriages for State reasons—your Republican form of 
Government would preclude the possibility of that.” 

‘*There are marriages not made in Heaven,”’ he re- 
turned, ‘‘those made for money considerations, social 
position, and the like, in all countries.”’ 

‘* Social position ?’’ she asked. ‘‘Oh, yes, see. Then 
you think the better marriages are those of love?”’ 

‘*] judge by myself,’”’ he answered. 

Her voice was almost inaudible as she said : 

‘“‘Love—is it to prefer one person before all in the 
world? Is it to think of one person,to dream of one 
person?” 

‘‘Isn’t that a trifle romantic ?’’ he asked. 

“‘Tf,’’ she went on, unheeding him, ‘‘ you cared greatly 
for a lady, no matter what her-r— social position, would 
you-——”’ 

‘*Miss Rane,’’ he interrupted, red as fire in the face, 
‘‘are we wise to go on in this conversation? ’”’ 

‘*No,’”’ she answered, her face of such a tint that it 
might have been a reflection of his, ‘‘no. I do not know 
what possesses me. I am sadly confused. I—pray tell 
me, are all your streets as bright and wide as this one, 
and is the sky always so blue?” 

But he felt that he had something else to say. 

‘I have said that I would not marry except for love,”’ 
he went on hastily, ‘‘and I will not. I love a woman 
very dearly, very fondly.” 

Her breath seemed almost to leave her. 

** Morgan !’’ she whispered, ‘‘ Morgan !"’ 

Morgan came to her side. 

‘*No, no, Morgan,”’ the girl said, ‘‘I do not need you. 
Go, please—a little farther back.”’ 

Then she turned to Morris. There was no hesitation 
now, no trembling. 

‘*Mr. Morris,’’ she said, ‘‘ pray forgive me, but I have 
no right to hear this. I—my people—oh, believe me that 
I realize what a foolish, unmaidenly creature I have been, 
how blind and reckless in doing as I have done. No, no, 
I do not mean that, | mean—yes, tell me, tell me—you 
love some one very dearly, very fondly.” 

‘*Yes,’’ Morris concluded, ‘‘ yes, I—my marriage, Miss 
Rane, will be celebrated next month.”’ 

For the space of a minute not a word was said. Then 
she asked : 

‘Ts it the Miss Foxe you mentioned ?”’ 

‘*Ves,”’ he said. 

“She should be very happy,”’ she returned, ‘‘ knowing 
how you regard marriage.” 

Her voice was so hard that Morris looked at her. The 
sun made her hair all the more glittering, but it also shone 
in her face, and on the instant he thought that when she 
was a little older she would be a very stern-looking woman 
with inscrutable eyes. 

“‘And now, Mr. Morris,’’ she said, ‘‘ we will say good- 
bye! Thank you for many kind attentions on the 
‘Servia,’ and for an interesting walk this morning.”’ 

More and more was Morris astonished. Surely this 
was not the young girl of a few minutes back. Her 
voice had the ring of command in it, and she positively 
dismissed him. 

He put out his hand, but her own hand was dropped at 
her side. 

**Is there nothing I can do for you?’’ he asked. 

** Nothing,” she smiled. 

‘* Shall I see about——”’ 

**Not anything, I thank you,”’ she said. 

She stood there smiling, but with a slight elevation of 
the chin. 


**Good-bye!’’ Morris said, and moved slowly away. 


‘I suppose you call that 
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Then she called him back and laid her hand in his, and 
let her blue eyes rest on his, and for the moment a wild 
possibility rose before him—there was such a look in her 
eyes, such beauty, such exaltation, such purity. 

**Miss Rane us 

But she took her hand from him and waved him aside 
—smilingly waved him aside—but all the same he had to 
obey her. Nor did he feel that he dared look back. 

When he had gone quite a distance up the street she 
said sharply : 

‘* Morgan, a cab! the hotel!” 

But Morgan was gazing wildly across the way and 
ejaculated : , 

‘Thank Heaven !”’ 

For two gentlemen over’ there had seen them and were 
crossing. They were elderly men. Their hats were in 
their hands as they approached Miss Rane. 

‘*Good-morning, gentlemen,’’ she said pleasantly, ‘‘ I 
can understand that I have caused annoyance. You are 
here to escort me home. I am ready. I have enjoyed 
my outing. You must have come in a ship that sailed 
the same day as the ‘Servia.’ But | must sail to-day, | 
insist upon that. Wedo! Very well, very well indeed!’”’ 

There was a carriage a little way up the street. Into 
this she was helped by one of the gentlemen, who stepped 
in also after he had asked her if it would be agreeable to 
her. Morgan followed in a second carriage with the other 
gentleman. The gentleman with Miss Rane would have 
partially lowered the silk blind at the carriage window. 

‘No,’”’ she said. The blind was not lowered. 

They went along in silence. . They went back over the 
way she had walked with Morris, and before that with 
Morgan, up all the length of the beautiful avenue, past 
the lines of walking men and women. The carriages 
were many now, and the one they were in had to go 
slowly. 

Miss Rane sitting upright might have been thought to 
notice nothing that went on outside. Once her com- 
panion moved uneasily in his seat, for she had grown 
deadly pale, and her eyes were fixed on a brougham that 
had pF sen up to the sidewalk, while the two ladies in it 
spoke with a gentleman on the curb. One of the ladies 
was blonde and large, the other was smaller and dark. 
The gentleman was Sydney Morris. 

‘‘Why, Syd,’ the blonde lady was saying, ‘‘ how 
dazed you look! And, oh, Gladys, there is that girl we 
almost ran over this morning! Look! In that carriage ! 
You are too late! As I told you, she does look a little 
like one of those young Princesses we saw riding in the park 
last year when we were over. You didn’t notice her, 
Syd, did you? The girl in that hack going up the 
avenue? But she really did resemble one of those 

oung royalties—German, English, Russian, I don’t 

now which she was, there were so many of them. You 
do remember, Gladys, the one who used to look at Syd’s 
bandages when you took him driving after he had got 
such a singeing in preventing those people making suttees 
of themselves. She was two or three times at the 
opera, too, Syd, when you took us. Of course you 
never noticed her; what little sight the fire left you was 
for Gladys, for it was just after you proposed, you 
know. But this year, Gladys, he went over alone, and 
he was an old engaged man, and went in for Father 
Thames instead of fire, so maybe he was not so scrupu- 
lous. And, Syd, take us for luncheon, we are simply 
starving. You can go to the club afterward; old Mr. 
Purviance and litthe Tommy Pell are embellishing the 
window as usual; we saw them as we drove past.” 





In the hack going up the avenue all at once the gen- 
tleman sitting opposite the girl said : 

‘*Surely you are ill.” 

‘Tl am not,’’ she answered. 

The chrysanthemum at her belt broke from its stem 
and rolled into her lap. She took it up hastily, as 
though to drop it into the street. Then she withdrew 
her outstretched hand and held the flower tightly. 
** And we sail to-day. Positively?’’ 

The gentleman bowed. 

‘* Positively,’’ he said, ‘‘ Your Highness.”’ 
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CHILDREN AND APPRECIATION 
By Agnes Mary Smith 


|‘ THE many attempts at well-doing in the course of a 
child’s life, one of the strongest incentives is the 
knowledge that his good efforts are appreciated. I sup- 
pose there are many parents of our acquaintance who never 
take notice of the little childish struggles after perfection, 
and many more who never speak a word of praise. 

I know one father who was not only a father, but a 
friend, to his three boys during their childhood. He was 
implicitly trusted, promptly obeyed and dearly loved. 
If the baby, in his daily development, attempted things 
beyond his years, the father was always ready with his 
encouragement, and success in the effort was met with, 
‘‘That’s the boy! That’s my own little son.’ If the 
older boys did something specially to please their father, 
or did a hard duty simply because it was right, it never 
went unappreciated. It makes one’s heart ache to think 
of the little army of sons and daughters who plan to 
please father or mother, who are either not noticed at all 
or are met with, ‘‘Oh, don’t bother me, child.’’ ‘What 
could be sadder than a child’s disappointment ? 

A dear boy, breathless with pride and the anticipation 
of his mother’s praise, ran to her and told of some daring 
boyish feat which he had accomplished for the first time. 
And she replied, ‘‘ Well, that’s nothing so great. What 
are you making such a fuss about it for?’’ Poor boy! 
And “poor mother,’’ who did not know how sweet it 
would have been to take him to herself and say, ‘‘ Did 
you really do that, dearson? You will be as big as father 
before we know it, won’t you?” 

Many parents say, ‘‘It is not a good plan to praise 
children; it gives them too good an opinion of them- 
selves.’’ Atleast let them know that their little efforts will 
be appreciated, and they will feel that there is something 
to work for, and that they will be met with encouragement, 
and they wili make stronger efforts for good each suc- 
ceeding time. And is it not true that appreciation 
expressed is praise in a milder form? Surely the boys 
and girls whose first thought is, ‘‘ How glad father and 
mother will be,’’ are forming in their minds higher ideals 
of manhood and womanhood than those whose. good 
efforts are met with indifference by those who should be 
first with words of encouragement and appreciation. 
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Ce] SHE country was in a condition that the present 
; QB generation cannot realize when Abraham 
Lincoln, President-elect, started from his little 

wooden cottage at Springfield, Illinois, to 

occupy the White House at Washington. 

Six of the Southern States had seceded from 

on @ the Union, had organized a_ provisional 
© Government at Montgomery, Alabama, and 

had elected Jefferson Davis President and Alexander H. 
Stephens Vice-President. Commissioners from South 
Carolina were demanding from the Government the sur- 
render of Fort Sumter. A Peace Congress, composed of 
representatives of most of the States, and presided over by 
ex-President Tyler, was framing abortive compromises, 
and keeping several doubtful States, such as Virginia 
and Texas, from seceding immediately. The United 
States Mint and Custom House at New Orleans had been 
seized by the secessionists. Rhode Island had voted 
in the Peace Conference for the eternal preservation of 
negro slavery south of latitude 36° 30’, and for com- 
pensation for slaves that might be freed by violence. 
Business men in Philadelphia and New York were calcu- 
lating whether they could better afford to lose their 
Southern or their Northern trade. The Democratic party 
was divided and distracted. The new Republican party 
was more anxious about its responsibilities than trium- 
phant over its first success. The whole nation was in 
disorder and confusion. 


+ 

INCOLN, who concealed a very serious mind under the 
drolleries of a comic story-teller, was not without 
experience in National affairs. After serving for several 
terms in the Legislature of Illinois he had been elected 
to Congress; had won a reputation as a humorist; had 
been introduced by Senator Seward to many prominent 
people ; had lectured in New York and Boston, and had 
been awakened by Senator Sumner to the injustice of 
slavery and the imminence of the irrepressible conflict 
between patriotism and property in man. It was with a 
sad heart and a disturbed mind that he left the home 
where he had been ‘‘ Honest old Abe’’ since boyhood, to 
tour through Indiana, Ohio, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania on his way to his inauguration; but he 
assumed a smiling face and a jovial manner, and his stock 

of stories never failed from Springfield to Harrisburg. 
Most of the journey was exceedingly monotonous. At 
every station a party of loéal politicians came on the train. 
Several political leaders of National reputation and a 
few newspaper reporters came through in the special 
car. There was no privacy for Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln, 
except when they went into their sleeping compartment. 
Everybody walked in or out, and talked or listened as he 
pleased. There was no ceremony, and Mr. Lincoln did 
not seem to care to inspire any personal respect. He 
told stories to the delegations that boarded the car, and 
*The fifth of a series of articles on ‘‘Great Personal Events’’— 
retold by evewitnesses—which will appear in successive issues of the 
JournaL. These articles will portray a succession of the most con- 
spicuous popular enthusiasms which America has witnessed during the 
past fifty years. The greatest potentates, statesmen, orators, preachers 
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WHEN LINCOLN WAS FIRST INAUGURATED* 
By Stephen Fiske 





the delegates told stories to him. Occasionally, when 
the train stopped at a city or large town, he would go out 
on the back platform and begin a speech, which was soon 
interrupted by the engineer, who thought more of the 
time-table than of the utterances of the President-elect. 


+ 


HERE was one characteristic story that Mr. Lincoln 
began to relate at several stations, but it was always 

cut off by the locomotive whistle, so I asked him to 
tell me the end of it. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, 
‘‘these continual stop- 
pages remind meofa 
drive I once took to 
attend a convention 
at which I was to be 
nominated for the 
Legislature. The 
horse I hired was said 
to be a good horse, 
but the further I 
drove the slower it 
went, and when I 
reached my destina- 
tion I found that the 
convention had nomi- 
nated my opponent 
and adjourned. All 
the way back I kept 
thinking what such a 
horse could be good 
for, and when I drove 
up to the stable I 
asked its owner the 
question. He sort of 
chuckled and said : 

*** Why, good horse 
for a funeral, I 
reckon.’ 

‘**No, my friend,’ 
I replied, ‘never hire 
that horse for a bury- 
ing party!’ 

‘**Why not?’ says 
he. 

*** Because,’ says I, 
as serious as a Judge, 
‘if that horse pulls the 
hearse the Day of 
Judgment will get 
here before the corpse 
strikes the grave- 
yard !’ 

‘* Now, you see, it’s 
the same way with 
this train. If they’ 
keep on stopping at 
every station for me 
to make a_ speech, 
this funeral will never 
reach Washington !’”’ 


DRAWN BY ORSON LOWELL 





‘FixinG”’ Mr. LINCOLN TO MEET “ City FOLKS” 





THE LONG AND SHORT OF THE PRESIDENCY” 





S I FIRST saw them, Mr. Lincoln was a tall, lank, gawky, 
ugly, country lawyer, his ill-proportioned, lantern- 


jawed face relieved by a tine forehead, and by large, solemn, 


heavy-lidded eyes that did not smile with his wide mouth, 
and Mrs. Lincoln was a small, plump, motherly woman, 
who had done her own housework and was not ashamed 
to talk about it. Long years afterward I found that Mr. 
Lincoln had grown with the great events of the Civil War, 
and that he had attained the dignity and impressiveness 
of ademigod. But at first sight he justified the exclama- 
tions of Senator Douglas, who had been his friend from 
boyhood, though opposed to him in politics, and who 
used to mutter in his sleep, when somewhat overcome by 
the hospitalities on the train: ‘‘Oh, Lord! Abe Lincoln 
the President of the United States! Oh, Lord! Abe 
Lincoln a President! Ha! Ha! Ha!”’ 

When we arrived at New York City, by the Hudson 
River Railroad—the station was then on Thirtieth Street— 
there was a consultation about what was to be said in 
reply to Mayor Fernando Wood, who already had a rep- 
utation as a Democratic orator. 

‘*T haven’t any speech ready,’’ said Mr. Lincoln. ‘I 
shall have to say just what comes into my head at 
the time.”’ 

This shows that 
the breaking off of 
the back-platform 
speeches along the 
route had _ probably 
been prearranged. 
Mr. Lincoln had noth- 
ing to say to the 
American people 
until his inaugural 
address. 
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he train stopped ; 
through the 
windows immense 
crowds could be seen; 
the cheering drowned 
the blowing off steam 
of the locomotive. 
Then Mrs. Lincoln 
opened her hand bag 
and said : 

‘* Abraham, I must 
fix you up a bit for 
these city folks.’’ 

Mr. Lincoln gently 
lifted her upon the 
seat before him ; she 
parted, combed and 
brushed his hair and 
arranged his black 
necktie. 

‘‘Do I look nice 
now, mother?” he 
affectionately asked. 

‘Well, you'll do, 
Abraham,”’ replied 
Mrs. Lincoln crit- 
ically. So he kissed 
her and lifted her 
down from the seat, 
and turned to meet 
Mayor Wood, courtly 
and suave, and to 
have his hand shaken 
by the other New 
York officials. 

The next day the 
journey was resumed 
at Jersey City, and 




















Mr. Lincoln greeted me like a long-lost friend, and 
Mrs. Lincoln made room for me on the seat beside 
her. The apparent inadequacy of this simple couple for 
the dignities which they were approaching was rather 
painful to observe ; but the observer was mistaken: the 
inadequacy was only apparent. There was the customary 
interrupted speech at the New Jersey stations, and at 
New Brunswick, where I shook hands with my boyhood 
and college friends, Mr. Lincoln turned to me and play- 
fully asked : 

‘Is this your reception or mine ?”’ 

When the matter was explained and Rutgers College 
pointed out to him he remarked : 

‘Ah! That is what I have always regretted—the want 
of a college education. Those who have it should thank 
God for it.”’ 

? 


APPREHENSION FOR THE PRESIDENT-ELECT’S SAFETY 


PHILADELPHIA gave Mr. Lincoln a fine reception. It 

was on Washington’s Birthday and the crowd made 
holiday. But there had been a secret meeting of the 
Government officials and the Republican leaders, and the 
Presidential party went on to Fascibuew. ostensibly to 
visit Governor Curtin. At Harrisburg another special 
correspondent and myself occupied a large, double- 
bedded room. We were very comfortable physically, 
but uneasy mentally. A correspondent has an instinct 
for news; we felt that there was something going on 
that we ought to know but did not. About midnight we 
started to go to the telegraph office and ask if anything 
important had happened anywhere. 

The door of our room was locked ! 

Each suspected the other of playing some trick, and 
after ringing the bell violently, pounding and kicking the 
door, | went to a window pons Rene to discuss the possi- 
bility of climbing down from the third story. Just as we 
were planning how to do this the locked door opened, a 
short, thick-set man entered, relocked the door and said: 

‘Very sorry, gentlemen, but you must not leave this 
room to-night.”’ 

** Put away that revolver! 
room? What's up? Talk quickly!” 

The man had formerly been in the employ of the 
Adams Express Company and was now a Secret Service 
agent of the Government. His orders were to prevent 
any report from being telegraphed from Harrisburg, and 
he insisted upon our paroles before he would talk to us. 
At length he became amenable to reason and supper, and 
agreed to tell us what had happened, but only upon con- 
dition, however, that we would not telegraph it without 
his permission. 

~ 


LINCOLN’S SECRET JOURNEY TO WASHINGTON 


HEN came the wonderful story. Mr. Lincoln had gone 
to Washington by way of Philadelphia on a special 
train, because General Scott feared that he would be 
assassinated ; Mrs. Lincoln had accompanied him, and the 
rest of the party had been detained at Harrisburg. There 
was no disguise of ‘‘a Scotch cap and long military 
cloak ’’ in the original story ; one of the correspondents 
interpolated that. But to have such news and not be 
able to send it to our papers in New York was, indeed, 
almost maddening. The sentinel looked at his watch 
and said gravely : 

‘* By this time Mr. Lincoln is in Washington or in 
Heaven! Now, gentlemen, | give you back your 
paroles !”’ 

In a very few minutes we were at the telegraph office, 
and the next morning the whole country knew that the 
President-elect had reached the nation’s Capital in safety. 

That there was any good reason for this midnight 
journey has been often disputed, but no one who knew 
the circumstances ever doubted its wisdom. 

We took the first train that followed the Lincoln special, 
and the journey was most exciting. Every jolt suggested 
a bomb, every blast of the locomotive whistle an attack. 
From every station we sent dispatches to New York. 
But for the time the plotters of assassination were par- 
alyzed, and we found Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln at Willard’s 
Hotel, Washington, surrounded by a volunteer guard of 
stern-faced Republicans who had come from all parts of 
the country. 

” 


‘THE LONG AND SHORT OF THE PRESIDENCY” 


HERE, on the following Monday, the introduction of the 
President-elect to Washington society took place. 
The hotel parlors were crowded with elegantly-dressed 
ladies, and with gentlemen who had long held positions in 
the official aristocracy, most of them secretly sympathizing 
with secession and all curious to see ‘the rail-splitter,” 
who had split the Southern States from the Union, ‘the 
Western baboon,’’ as they politely designated him. 
Presently, from a side door that suggested a scene on the 
stage, emerged the face of Mr. Lincoln, smiling nervously ; 
then his tall, thin, awkward body; then a long arm, and 
finally, at the end of this arm, a dumpy little woman. He 
was dressed in a new suit of shiny black that had been 
presented to him as an advertisement by an enterprising 
tailor. She was wrapped in a white shawl. Mr. Lincoln 
looked at the fashionable assembly and said, in his clear, 
distinct voice : 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, permit me to present to you 
the long and short of the Presidency!” 

As he said “the long,’’ he bowed; as he said ‘‘the 
short,’’ he looked down at Mrs. Lincoln and smiled. A 

* shudder ran through the parlors. The ladies stared at 
the strange couple; the gentlemen bent their heads. 
That man the President of the United States! That 
woman the first lady of the land! All the etiquette of 
the Republican court that had been established since the 
days of President Washington was violated. Even we 
Northerners, who stood sturdily and unfalteringly by the 
new President, could not help recalling the words of 
Senator Douglas. 

Threats of assassination were in the air and Mr. Lincoln 
was carefully guarded. The Capital was filling up with 
Cromwellians from New England and the West—resolute, 
fighting men who were to take part in the inaugural pro- 
cession that the secessionists were expected to attack. 
On the morning of March 4 I called at Willard’s Hotel 
and found that Mr. Lincoln had risen at sunrise and was 
revising his inaugural address, because Tom Corwin had 
used some of its phrases in a speech delivered the day 
before. His Cabinet had been announced in the morning 
papers—Seward, Chase, Simon Cameron, Montgomery 
Blair, the giants of those days. 


Why mustn’t we leave the 
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THE FEAR OF ASSASSINATION IN EVERY MIND 


AS! WALKED up to the Capitol the wide, dusty streets 

were already crowded. Regular troops were posted 
at intervals along Pennsylvania Avenue. Sharpshooters 
were climbing over the roofs of the houses. A mounted 
officer at every corner was ready to report to General 
Scott the passage of the procession. Detectives in plain 
clothes squirmed through the masses of people. The 
policemen had been instructed to arrest for ‘‘ disorderly 
conduct’’ any person who called Mr. Lincoln an oppro- 
brious name or uttered a disloyal sentiment. There was 
much suppressed excitement, and the prophetic word 
‘* assassination’’ was in every mind. 

President Buchanan, whose term expired at noon, was 
engaged until half an hour later in signing the bills that 
had been hurriedly passed, but the Congressional clock 
had been put back to legalize the transaction. At last he 
drove down to Willard’s and the procession was formed. 
The President and President-elect rode in an open 
barouche ; but this confidence in the people was more 
apparent than real. On the front seat were Senators 
Baker and Pearce; a guard of honor of the regular 
cavalry surrounded the carriage; beyond were mounted 
marshals four files deep. From the sidewalks no one 
could accurately distinguish Mr. Lincoln. Close behind 
marched regiments of regulars and marines, fully armed. 
It seemed more like escorting a prisoner to his doom than 
a President to his inauguration. 

Straggling behind the military were veterans of the 
Revolutionary War, of the War of 1812, and of the 
Mexican War, members of the Peace Congress, delegations 
from the loyal States. There were only about seven hun- 
dred of these delegates in line, and of these three hun- 
dred came from New York to honor Secretary Seward. 
Then came a division of colored volunteers, which was 
greeted with whispered curses. Never before had colored 
men been seen in a military procession, except as carriers 
of water or of targets. There was a tableau car, drawn 
by white horses and escorted by a company of Republican 
Wide-awakes, and | noticed that the pretty girls who 
represented the North and the South were quarreling 
typically. 

- 


LITTLE CHEERING FOR THE PALE, ANXIOUS PRESIDENT-ELECT 


ITTLE cheering and no enthusiasm greeted the proces- 
sion. Every now and then an arrest for ‘disorderly 
conduct’? was quickly and quietly made in the crowd. 
The sunshine was bright, but the whole affair was as 
gloomy as if Mr. Lincoln were riding through an enemy’s 
country—as, indeed, he was. A trifling incident proved 
this. A rumor ran from lip to lip that the Presidential 
carriage had broken down, and only the prompt action of 
the troops in pushing back the spectators prevented cheers 
of triumph over this evil omen. 

As they left the barouche at the steps of the Capitol, 
Buchanan looked very grave, Lincoln pale and anxious, 
and both were covered with dust. I entered the Senate 
chamber with Hannibal Hamlin, the Vice-President-elect, 
who had walked up from Willard’s, and had noted the 
hostility of the spectators. The Senate chamber was 
overcrowded ; many ladies had been in the galleries since 
midnight. Vice-President Breckinridge took charge of 
Mr. Hamlin, and the new Vice-President assumed his 
office with no more formality than the swearing of an 
ordinary juror. 

Meanwhile the President and the President-elect had 
been refreshed, and Marshal French formed the procession 
from the Senate chamber to the portico of the Capitol. 
The platform was filled with officials and diplomats, 
and about thirty thousand persons had assembled to 
listen to the inaugural address. ‘They were very quiet ; 
not obtrusively hostile, but obviously unfriendly. The 
shadow of civil war obscured the sunshine and hung 
like a pall over the proceedings. Senator Baker, of 
Oregon, formally introduced Mr. Lincoln, who seemed 
more tall, more gaunt, more ugly and more awkward 
than ever as he fumbled in his pocket for his manuscript 
and put on large, steel-rimmed spectacles. The crowd 
jeered at him sotto voce, and some said, ‘‘ Look at old 
goggles!’’ A few more arrests for ‘disorderly conduct”’ 
were promptly made by the officers, and a dead silence 
ensued, 

a 
THE CROWD UNMOVED BY THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


R. LINCOLN read his address slowly, distinctly, but 
without any oratorical emphasis or gestures. As 
soon as it became clear that he would maintain the Union 
even by force of arms, the audience was indifferent. 
There were no cheers and no cries of dissent. When he 
had ended with those noble words: ‘‘ We are not enemies, 
but friends; we must not be enemies; though passion 
may have strained, it must not break, our bonds of affec- 
tion; the mystic chords of memory, stretching from 
every battlefield, and patriot grave, to every living heart 
and hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet swell 
the chorus of the Union when again touched, as surely 
they will be, by the better angels of our nature’’—there 
was no response. Then Lincoln bowed his head as if in 
silent prayer, sighed wearily as if he knew that he had 
failed to touch the Southern heart, and turned to Chief 
Justice Taney to take the oath of office. The Chief Justice 
trembled with age or with anxiety. Lincoln was the 
eighth President to whom he had administered the oath, 
and the Chief Justice, it was quite apparent, feared that 
he would be the last. 

Reéntering the barouche, with Mr. Buchanan as his 
guest, President Lincoln was escorted to the White House, 
the procession now moving much more quickly than 
before. He had recovered his spirits, and urged Mr. 
Buchanan to ‘‘Come in and take something to wash the 
dust from your-throat,’”’ but Mr. Buchanan declined with 
stately courtesy and at once withdrew to the residence of 
District Attorney Ould. During the White House dinner 
President Lincoln was called from the table to deliver a 
brief speech to the New York delegation, and at its con- 
clusion he said, with his usual humor: ‘‘I guess that 
Seward ought to have made that speech.’’ 

At the Inauguration Ball, which was given at the City 
Hall that evening, only about two thousand persons were 
present. Mr. Buchanan did not attend. Washington 
society had resolved to ignore the new President. It was 
a sombre festivity, for already the lines between the North 
and the South were sharply defined. The majority of 
the guests were not in evening dress. The Republican 
ladies did not care to dance. To those who had known 
Washington in the old days the ball seemed very much 
like a funeral. 
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THE PRESIDENT IN JOVIAL SPIRITS AT THE INAUGURATION BALL 


HEN the Presidential party entered the ballroom 
Senator Douglas, faithful among the faithless, gal- 
lantly gave his arm to Mrs. Lincoln. A few hours and a 
good dressmaker had transformed that simple little 
woman into quite a belle. She was tastefully attired in a 
very becoming blue gown, and she carried a large fan 
aden immense bouquet. She beckoned to me with tle 
fan, and gave me the bouquet and the surprising informa- 
tion: ‘We had flowers all over the table for dinner!”’ 

The President and Mrs. Lincoln did not dance, so an 
impromptu reception was substituted for the court 
quadrille, and almost every person was presented to Mr. 
Lincoln and shook hands with him. He was in jovial 
spirits, as full of fun as a boy. When he noticed me he 
made a wry face, pushed up his sleeves and said, ‘** This 
hand-shaking is harder work than rail-splitting.” 

After the supper, when the ball had become more like 
a dance, I handed Mrs. Lincoln her bouquet, and ven- 
tured to congratulate the President upon his improved 
health. He responded so cordially that I was embold- 
ened to ask whether he had any special news that |! 
might send to Mr. Bennett, the editor of the ‘‘ New York: 
Herald.” 

‘*Yes,’”’ he replied, looking at me significantly, ‘‘ you 
may tell him that Thurlow Weed has found out that 
Seward was not nominated at Chicago !”’ 

This was very old news, another ‘‘ Lincoln joke,’’ and! 
I smiled and took my leave. But on my way to the teie- 
graph office the joke assumed most serious proportions. 
It meant, on the authority of the President himself, that 
Weed’s secret intrigues to become the power behind the: 
Cabinet had been exposed and defeated ; that Chase was: 
to remain Secretary of the Treasury and master of the 
situation ; that the sceptre of political power had passed! 
forever from New York and the South to the great West,. 
and that Lincoln was to be President in fact as well as in 
name. So tremendous was the importance of this ‘“‘joke’” 
that it crowded out for a day the description that I had! 

reviously telegraphed of the costumes at the curious: — 
yall which ended the first inauguration of President 
Lincoln. 





Epitror’s Note—The Sixth article of the ‘‘Great Personal Events ”’ 

series— 
‘* When Lafayette Rode Into Philadelphia ’’ 

Will be published in the next (April) JouRNAL. It will be a graphic 
description of the great public demonstrations, entertainments, recep- 
tions, etc., in honor of the Marquis de Lafayette, in Philadelphia, upon 
the occasion of his visit to the United States as the nation’s guest. 
Alice Barber Spegmene will strikingly illustrate the article. Preceding 
articles of the “‘ Great Personal Events”’ series, which have appeared in 
the JOURNAL: ‘‘ When Jenny Lind Sang in Castle Garden,’’ November ; 
** When Mr. Beecher Sold Slaves in Plymouth Pulpit,’’ December, 1896; 
“When the Prince of Wales was in America,’’ January; ‘‘ When 
Kossuth Rode Up Broadway,’’ February, 1897. 
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A FAIR WOMAN’S FACE 
By Felen Farle 


Pe DAWSON had finished his day’s work—that is, he 
had spent the morning mending a net which he hoped 
to rent in the afternoon, and he had spent the afternoon 
waiting for some one who had spoken of wanting his 
tackle, as well as one of his dories. The day could not 
be called a prosperous one. But what is prosperity ? 
Jimmy had his cottage, his dories, a few precious boboks— 
the remnants of his college library, and of his brief life 
in the world—the memory of his sainted mother, his 
gentle, religious life, and his scorn of women in general. 
He walked from his boat-house to his cottage, and 
entered his small kitchen. Everything was in exquisite 
order. A small looking-glass on one side of the room 
reflected his long gray beard and gray hair, and his gentle, 
refined face. He had taken downa volume of Horace 
when the door to his front room, or shop, opened, and he 
hastened forward to see who the customer might be. 
The small stock of stationery which he carried for the 
village folk brought him an occasional visitor from the 
hotel near by. He stepped back hastily. No, it cannot 
be, yet so like, so like! Twenty odd summers ago a 
woman’s word had crushed the ambitions of his youth, 
and had sent him, a lonely recluse, to pass his life on the 
rocks and under the pines where he first saw his love. 
‘*] hear that you keep pens and pencils,’’ a gentle voice 
was saying. 
Jimmy roused himself and _ replied. 


His voice had a 
singular, minor sweetness. 


The pens proved desirable. 
What a face she had! A tumult of memories crowded 
upon him. Hoping to detain his visitor longer he gave a 
few Florida beans, which he had received as cash from a 
village bargainer, to the boy who had followed her. He 
must look at her and hear her voice; he would tell her 
about himself; she would understand. He showed a 
rare old chair belonging to a set of four, in one of which 
George Washington had sat ; he took out a letter written 
by his great-grandfather. His visitor seemed interested, 
spoke about his cozy cottage and the beauty of the region. 

A great thought had been taking shape in Jimmy’s 
mind; it came out timidly! ‘‘I was about to have my 
tea when you came in. Will you not stay, you and your 
son, and sup with me?”’ 

She accepted in a gracious way. Overcome with joy 
Jimmy drew out a spindle-legged table, and arranged on 
it the blue and white china that had not been used since 
‘‘dear mother’? died. He was sorry that his beans were 
cold and his brown bread hard, but he could make good 
tea. He kept glancing shyly toward his guest, who had 
taken up a favorite volume of Whittier, and to her son 
was reading softly ‘‘ The Swan Song of Parson Avery,’’ 
who met his death on the rocks along the lighthouse 
ledge. Jimmy listened. Would the story which he was 
about to tell, prove his last word, perhaps his swan song ? 
How sweet it all was! He trembled. 

The three sat down together, and Jimmy said a simple 
grace. Conscious of a lack, he went to a chest of drawers 
and took from it an apron, white, figured with delicate 
blue. ‘‘It was dear mother’s, but you may use it to 
protect your dress. I am sorry that I have no napkin.”’ 

His soul was full of a strange content. After the 
simple meal, and a dreamy, reminiscent talk in the 
twilight, Jimmy watched his visitors depart. The waves, 
cherished companions of many years, crooned their 
rhythmical song ; the pine trees, too, murmured the old 
story. In the gathering darkness Jimmy was again alone, 
but he no longer hated all women. 
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BURGLAR WHO MOVED PARADISE 





By Herbert D. Ward 


[A SEQUEL To “ 


* CHAPTER V—THE MARCH OF PROGRESS 


HY, there’s the ‘Bobby T’!”’ exclaimed 
Corona. She put a pound or two more 
pull into her left arm, and the ‘‘ Sand- 
piper’’ turned its blunt prow toward 
a half-hidden cove. The ‘‘Sandpiper’”’ 
was ‘“orona’s rowboat; a dingey, the 
fishermen called it; it was a cross be- 
tween a dory and a skiff. 

The two had now formed the habit 
of rowing after supper. Corona liked to 
do all the nautical work. She brought 
the boat in, hand over hand, on the 
hauling-line which was fastened to two broken oar handles 
driven into a cleft of the red granite. She deftly untied 
the wet sailor’s hitch while Alexander, carrying the 
straight-bladed oars, admiringly looked on. Hensleigh 
had no objection to being rowed out into the pathway of 
the setting sun, and back into the red avenue of the rising 
moon. They filled these happy hours with lovers’ ‘little 
language.’’ When Corona rested on her oars and sang 
softly Hensleigh beat a tinkling time with his palm upon 
the resonant sea. Sometimes he rocked the boat, and the 
hollow ‘‘ chunk !”’ of the flat-bow sounded in the stillness 
like a tertiary frog. 
Now they drifted 
with the tide up the 
harbor, and now 
the current carried 
them out into the 
breadth of the bay. 
One evening they 
studied the mar- 
velous color-trans- 
formations, cheek 
to cheek, so that 
neither should miss 
the slightest mir- 
acle that the other 
saw, and their 
hearts were full of 
awe, and their 
tongues of silence, 
because they were 
permitted to live 
together in such a 
world. ‘‘Dear,”’ 
Corona would 
whisper, fearing to 
mar by a _ single 
breath the trans- 
cendent loveliness, 
‘‘Heaven cannot 
be more beautiful’’; 
and he answered 
with a solemn in- 
clination. Indeed, 
there are no more 
wonderful sunsets 
in all the world 
than those at Fair- 
harbor. 

This evening 
they started home 
when the dew was 
heavy, and the 
thwarts and the 
gunwales were 
wet beneath their 
hands. Hensleigh 
looked up at his 
wife’s exclamation, 
and saw two unfa- 
miliar masts in a 
familiar place. 

‘‘What on earth is the ‘Betsy T’?”’ he asked lazily. 

“The ‘ Bobby T.’ It’s our landlord's fishing-boat. He’s 
been off more than six weeks on a trip to Block Island— 
so Zero says—and they were beginning to be very anxious 
about him. I am glad he’s come home.”’ 

Hensleigh showed no enthusiasm on the subject. It 
seemed as remote to him as that other which Corona 
introduced a few minutes agv. What had he to do with 
Heaven or with landlords? Honeymoon and Paradise 
were enough for him. They swept by the little fishing- 
schooner, bumped up against the weeds, hauled the 
‘‘Sandpiper ”’ out, and crept up the damp rocks hand in 
hand. Puelvir met them on the piazza. 

‘“Ye never can tell what mought not happen, when 
ye’re out, Miss Corona,”’ she began sepulchrally. ‘I 
never did favor that man, and now I know why.” 

‘‘What man?” asked Corona pleasantly. 
raspberry man ?’”’ 

‘It’s wuss than that. It’s that there landlord of ourn. 
He’s rose!”’ 

‘‘Rose?”’? Hensleigh looked around anxiously, 
expecting to see a man towering from the rocks. 

‘What can have happened?” asked Corona, troubled. 
She held out her hand for the note which Alexander 
deftly took and read aloud by the parlor lamp. 

‘*To Miss CORONA AND GENTLEMAN : 
For season of 18—. To rent of 50 sq. ft. ground lease 
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DRAWN BY W. L. TAYLOR 


* The 


To Cottage for one tenant . $25.00 
** two tenants 59.00 

Received cash 25.00 

we. 25.00 


Received payment.” 
‘“Why, I’ve paid my summer rent! I pay it every 
spring before I come down,’’ began Corona excitedly. 


—_—— 


*‘* The Burglar Who Moved Paradise’ was begun in the December 


(1896) JOURNAL. 


*““YOU GIVE ME MY HOUSE AND I'LL GET IT OVER. 


AN OLD MAID’S PARADISE’ AND ‘‘ BURGLARS IN PARADISE,” BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS] 


**T hold his receipt. 
it that day.’’ 

‘*He said,”’ interrupted Puelvir, ‘‘that he wa’n’t con- 
sulted about her marriage. That wa’n’t in the contract. 
He says he’s upsot comin’ back from Block Island and 
findin’ an extra one on his premises. ’I'wa’n’t in the 
bargain, and he’s goin’ to be paid fur it.’’ 

‘*Great Czsar’s ghost !’’ ejaculated Hensleigh. 

** Dear me, Puelvir!’’ echoed Corona. It was the only 
oath she knew, and the maid was used to it. 

Puelvir now looked from one to the other with an air 
of unprecedented embarrassment. 

‘I'd rather tell ye the rest alone, Miss Corona—worse 
take him !’’ she said, doubling up her fists. 

Alexander, feeling that he was de frop, put his hands in 
his pockets and walked out on the piazza. Puelvir’s 
voice now sank to a whisper, and she looked over her 
shoulder to be sure that no one was eavesdropping. 

‘*He says, Miss Corona, that if ye should ever have a 
fambly, he intends to charge twenty-five dollars a head 
fur each one on’em. He seems he can’t be reconciled to 
yer gettin’ married nohow, and if ye’d consulted him, and 
not sprung it on him, he’d a-told ye so. Most of the folks 


Don’t you remember, dear? I paid 


on the P’int feel the same way,’’ added Puelvir with a 
touch of pardonable malice. 
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‘Dear me, Puelvir!”’ repeated Corona more faintly 
than before. ‘‘ Why, this is terrible!” 

‘* Ye see,’’ added Puelvir in an instructive tone, ‘‘ every 
one of ’em around here thinks they own you.”’ 

‘* Give me that bill,’ said Hensleigh, coming in. ‘I'll 
attend to it. Twenty-five dollars extra is a small matter 
for the tenancy of Paradise. I'll go over and see him at 
once.”’ 

Alexander kissed a tear away from the eyes of his 
troubled wife, put on his hat, and hurried out. Corona 
expected him to stay a long while, but in about ten 
minutes he came back. He did not smile. At the sight 
of his grave face her heart dropped heavily. 

‘“‘It’s no use, dear,’’ began Hensleigh soberly, ‘to try 
to bargain with him. I offered to buy the lot we lease. 
What do you suppose he asked for these fifty square 
feet ?”’ 

‘Five hundred dollars?’’ Corona’s eyes brightened. 

‘‘ Twenty thousand! He said he’s going to put up two 
hotels and run out a steamboat wharf. He spoke about 
a skating-rink, and mentioned a steam laundry. He 
threw in a bowling-alley, by-the-way. He says that fish 
is played out; that four men of them on the ‘ Bobby T’ 
only got two half-barrels in six weeks. He’s going to 
sell his boat and live upon his property. He says he’s 
going to haul his land into the march of progress!” 

‘‘T came here to have a quiet, peaceful home,”’ said 
Corona after a long silence. ‘I built it, I lived in it, and 
I loved it—I can’t stand seeing it spoiled forever—and 
oh! I cannot give it up.”’ Her lip quivered. } 

‘‘Don’t!’’ he tried to comfort her. ‘We can easily 
sell it; in fact, I had an offer for it this evening. He said 
he’d swap.”’ 

** How much?” scornfully. ? vor 

‘Why, he said he’d swap the ‘ Bobby T’ for it.’ ; 

“The ‘Bobby T’ for Paradise? I wouldn’t let him 
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have it for forty thousand dollars !’’ flashed the outraged 
householder. ‘‘ But what shall we do?”’ 

Hensleigh’s heart echoed the words, but he 
solution to offer. 

For a few days the husband and wife tried to forget the 
matter, and go on as if nothing had happened. But 
Alexander came in one morning suddenly, and found his 
wife with a quivering chin looking out of the northern 
window. Their landlord and a strange man with a fifty- 
foot tape were measuring ground. The husband per- 
ceived that he must take matters into his own hands. 
But, as often happened, he missed the opportunity. 

‘*Who is that man ?’’ asked Corona fiercely. 

‘*He is the contractor for the skating-rink, and he’s 
adding a proposition for a band-stand at a very low 
figure.’’ 

‘* Will you please tell Zero to harness up The Lady?” 
said Corona decidedly. 

‘*Certainly. But what for?’’ 

‘‘l am going out to hunt up a new home.”’ 

‘‘And if you have no objections,’’ Hensleigh smiled 
dryly, ‘‘I should like to go too.”’ 

Corona asked Puelvir to put up a luncheon, and a sup- 

er too. She added, in a dejected tone, that she didn’t 

now but they’d better lay in stores for a week. 

‘**T shall hunt till I find another Paradise,’’ she firmly 
announced, But her heart echoed her own words with a 
sharp interrogation. Could it be—is it ever permitted to 
any soul to possess Paradise more than once in a lifetime ? 

Zero brought The Lady. ‘‘ We are not coming back 
till night,’’ Corona explained. 

‘*Tight?’? echoed Zero. 
tight.”’ 

‘*Night,’’ repeated Hensleigh in a comfortable tone. 

** All right,’’ replied the boy with a smile. 

‘‘He always hears me,’’ observed Alexander with 
superiority. 

Matthew Launcelot, between whom and The Lady of 
Shalott existed an irreconcilable feud, trotted after the 
buggy as far as the gate, and sadly watched it wind up 
the little hill. He did not offer to follow. 

Now began a systematic search that lasted for three 
days. They scour- 
ed the town and 
country. They in- 
spected the cliffs 
and beaches. They 
priced shore lots 
and back lots, and 
were asked the 
same figure for 
both. Hensleigh 
was looking for a 
house with a lot; 
Corona for a lot 
without a_ house. 
The man, who had 
once been worsted 
in a contest with a 
builder, said he’d 
rather camp out 
than build. But 
Corona said she’d 
just as soon signa 
contract with Mr. 
Timbers as with 
any other arch- 
angel. He would 
not cheat her for 
the price of a whole 
trip of halibut. Not 
having a Fair- 
harbor education 
Alexander's mind 
received no idea 
from this ten- 
thousand-dollar 
figure. 

The location of 
Paradise was con- 
ceded to be the 
most beautiful on 
the Massachusetts 
coast. To give 
this up seemed to 
Corona like sacri- 
ficing a high ideal 
to a penny fact. 

‘*How can I do 
it?’’ she exclaimed 
passionately. 

Thirty views, in- 
cluding sixteen 
houses —cottages and Queen Annes, villas and bungalows 
—fluoresced before their weary gaze. Their eyes had 
become Roentgen rays after these few days’ experience. 
When they examined the outside of a house they found 
it unnecessary for them to go within. 

They spent the first day riding around the Cape; the 
second day in driving down the coast, and the third day, 
in despair, they went to Carriesquall. Alexander drove. 
He had never been in Carriesquall, and was touched by 
this beautiful Indian name. Corona looked about retro- 
spectively, but The Lady of Shalott began to act very 
strangely. Her head went down and her heels went up. 
Her mane and tail blew wildly in the wind. 

‘*She’s running away !’’ said Corona. 

‘Running away!’’ exclaimed Alexander contemptu- 
ously, sawing on her bits with all his might. He was a 
man of a good deal of muscle, and to have a horse get 
the best of him in the presence of his new wife was 
exasperating. . 

‘I beg pardon,’ Corona gently remarked. ‘ She 
does look as if she were walking to a funeral. Whoa!”’ 

“T’ll do my own whoaing!”’ Hensleigh shouted, now 
rising to his feet and twisting the reins about his hands. 
“That’s no way to talk to a horse, anyway. S’h! 
jack! Whoa there! Whoa!” 

By this time the horse had taken the bit between her 
teeth, and was bolting down the street at a mad pace. 
There were no citizens in sight. Only a few women 
looked out of the windows calmly. The street seemed to 
end in Ipswich Bay. The horse had every appearance of 
intending to sunder the tie between herself and her 
passengers in the water. Alexander became very pale. 
The situation ceased to be a talking matter. All at once 
the buggy gave a tremendous lurch, turned a sudden 
corner on two wheels, and The Lady made straight for a 
barn door. Unhappily, this was only half open. The 
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horse got in, but the buggy couldn't. The terrified 
sassengers tumbled out. .Then The Lady turned her 
Peautifal head around, regarded her owner with a pleased 
expression, and whinnied gently. 

At that moment a kindly-looking elderly man ran out 
of the kitchen door. 

‘*‘Why, this is Northeast Carriesquall!’’ exclaimed 
Corona. “I might have remembered. This must be 
The Lady’s old home. Why, you clever horse!’’ She 
went up and patted the quivering animal. ‘‘ How do you 
do, Mr. Thumb? This is my husband. Alec, this is Mr. 
Thumb, who sold me an honest horse.”’ , 

“I should think he did!’’ growled Hensleigh. 
the first horse that ever got the best of me.’’ 

Mr. Thumb smiled benevolently. ‘‘She’s some sper- 
ited,’’ he admitted ; ‘‘ but my little boy used to ride her 
bareback. I’m glad to see ye. What can I do for ye?”’ 

‘Why, Mr. Thumb, I never saw this place before!’’ 
Corona looked out over the sea. There the lonely light- 
house rose like a great white candle from the rock 
coast; and on the left the high dunes flanking the beach 
drifted gradually to a lower level, until the sandy shore 
melted into the bay far down the desolate arc. 

‘*Why, what a peaceful, pretty place! You wouldn't 
sell it, would you?’’ asked Corona. 

Mr. Thumb, agitated by this stupendous proposition, 
disappeared in the house to consult his wife. hen had 
anybody in East Carriesquall ever had an offer for a house 
before? But Hensleigh backed the horse out and sug- 
gested that they would ride over the field and see the 
place. ‘‘It is really possible,’ he admitted. 

‘** The Lady will be quite at home,’’ added Corona. 

A little cart path wound through the fields. The two 
followed it. A luscious strawberry bed was on either 
side of the road, and The Lady sampled the berries as 
she went along. They had not proceeded a hundred feet 
when they heard cartes cries from behind them. 

‘*Whoa there! Back here! Get out! Turn around! 
Look where ye’re goin’!’’ shouted Mr. Thumb. He ran 
after them, gesticulating and vociferating wildly. 

‘*The man must be crazy,’’ said Alexander, driving on. 
**T’ll be hanged if I’ll hold up for him!”’ 

At this moment Mr. Thumb’s clumsy figure overtook 
the daa buggy, and he yanked The Lady by 
the bit. 

**Why didn’t ye stop when I told ye?’” Mr. Thumb’s 
face was pale with terror, and his hands shook with rage. 
**Look ahead there! Can’t ye see?”’ 

‘*T don’t see anything,’ said Hensleigh obstinately. 
But Corona looked, and she saw hanging from a limb of 
a tree—on a bough that their buggy must have touched— 
a black, swaying, living cloud. 

“It’s bees /’’ cried Mr. Thumb. ‘ Bees a-swarmin’! If 
ye’d gone ten feet further | wouldn’t hev answered for yer 
ives for five minutes. That there mare would a-taken 
ye off the rocks into the Atlantic Ocean! Easy there— 
easy !’ 

Stepping softly, so as not to awaken the wrath that may 
easily be fatal to those who intrude upon swarming bees, 
Mr. Thumb turned the horse in as short an arc as possible. 
But it was almost too late. A few winged sentinels had 
discovered the offenders, and began to drive them off. 
They settled upon The Lady. The horse gave a plunge, 
and before Hensleigh could realize what Trad happened 
the two were tearing out of town at the same gait as that 
by which they had entered. The bees pursued their 
enemy for two or three miles. Not until the last one flew 
into the buggy, and was ‘‘squashed’’ by Alexander on 
his own chav, could he get the horse under control. 

“I should think this ended Northeast Carriesquall,’’ 
he observed when he had at last yanked The Lady to her 
haunches. 

**T should think it ended the whole thing,’’ returned 
Corona wearily. She was very tired. ‘I don’t know 
but we can get along where we are,’’ she pleaded. But 
Alexander looked at her keenly, and with masculine per- 
sistence saved her from herself. 

‘*IT don’t mind the racket,’’ he said grimly. ‘I can 
stand a laundry blowing off steam every lee minutes. A 
brass band and a season of Fairharbor hops are nothing 
to me. I rather like a bowling-alley. Two summer 
hotels, say five hundred guests apiece, turned loose on 
our rocks and playing banjos on our piazza, only make 
company for me. I think you’re right. I think we’d 
better stay. A steamboat wharf——”’ 

**Not for a hundred worlds!’ she interrupted hotly. 
‘* Paradise is lost.’’ 

** The serpent has spotted it,’’ suggested her husband. 

“Your language is not exactly Scriptural, my dear,’’ 
replied Corona, trying to smile, ‘‘ but your facts are cor- 
rect. There is nothing to be done. We must flee from 
the wrath to come.’’ When Corona really made up her 
mind she stuck to it like a limpet on a rock. 

Alexander lighted a cigar thoughtfully. They had 
come back through the town. They had crossed the Cut 
Bridge to the westward. They had left the large ice- 
houses behind and were approaching West Fairharbor 
and its beautiful estuaries. The Lady of Shalott was 
—_—s lazily. Suddenly they came out of the woods 
upon the little station. It was deserted. The baggage- 
truck and two side-tracked freight cars gave the place the 
air of an approaching boom that might become metropol- 
itan. These 7 the hurry and business that were 
not, but might be. They were the pathetic amcebas of 
civilization. Bar Harbor was started on less than that. 

But Corona was tired out. The pine grove between the 
station and the river looked attractive. Alexander took 
the bridle off The Lady and gave her the last of the oats 
for her supper. Corona had disappeared. Memories of 
the honeymoon trip flooded her heart like happy music 
and soothed her perplexed mind. She followed the 
narrow pine-needle path along which Matthew Launcelot 
had led them (it seemed to her many months ago) to the 
hospitable dory. It was about the same hour, and, like 
that other wonderful evening, the air was calm and the 
tide lapped high. 

“There ought to be a view here somewhere,’’ she 
thought. ‘‘It must be ideal.’’ She could never see 
through other people’s eyes the scene of their voyage into 
a united life. Everything about it was glorified. To the 
left, above her, was a rocky slope. She ran up eagerly. 
It was not more than a hundred feet or so high. Half 
way up she turned. Her husband had gone down to the 
water, and was looking for her vainly. 

‘‘Whew—oo!”’ she tried to whistle. ‘‘I’ll race you 
up the rest of the way!’’ It was not a fair start; but love 
gave his feet wings, and she had but reached the sum- 
mit when he caught his Atalanta in his arms. 

‘*Hush !”’ she whispered. ‘‘ Look!” 
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They looked, and saw to the right Fairharbor Bay, and 
beyond, the sea. In the calm a fishing-schooner was 
being strenuously towed to anchorage by six dories in 
line ahead. The little city with its many quaint towers 
that had almost a Moorish appearance gave back the 
changing colors of the sunset. To the left lay the purple 
of Ipswich Bay, and against its darkening bosom white 
rolling sand dunes gleamed. The river crept into a 
thousand inlets with oily lassitude, and showed delightful 
possibilities for the ‘‘ Sandpiper.”’ 

‘*Why, I don’t know but I might live here.” 

thought she had conceded a great deal. 
»retty.’”” 
Tlie Why, child! it’s superb !”’ cried Alexander. ‘‘ Here’s 
the station not three minutes away—the water right at 
your feet—a pine grove that is worth a thousand dollars 
—the finest kind of a view, and Ipswich Bay thrown in. 
I'll wager I’ll get it for fifty dollars an acre.’’ 

They stood for a moment hand in hand. Nota sound 
could be heard but the lisping of the water. It seemed as 
if they stood alone in all the world. A possible peace 
crept like a dear friend toward them. 

“WwW ’’ said Corona slowly, with a long sigh of 
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Corona 
‘It is rather 


surrender. 
‘I'll buy it,’’ said Alexander in a businesslike way. 
** Let’s eat our supper.”’ 


It was nine o’clock and dark when they slowly drove 
up to the clothes-post in the back yard of Paradise. 
Corona had not spoken for some time. Matthew 
Launcelot and Puelvir and Zero ran out to meet her, all 
talking and barking together. 

‘*My dear old home!”’ said Corona. 
can I leave it ?”’ 

Her husband put out his hand in the dark buggy to 
caress her cheek ; he found it wet. 


“ How can I— 


About two o’clock next morning Alexander woke his 
wife. ‘I’ve got it!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I can’t keep it to 
myself. You sha’n’t leave Paradise. We'll move the 
house !”’ 


CHAPTER VI—PARADISE AFLOAT 


|" WAS a moving subject, and the family concentrated 

its attention upon it. After breakfast the next 
morning Mr. Hensleigh mysteriously disappeared. He 
came back at twelve o’clock with Mr. Timbers and a 
strange man. The whole family ran out to meet them. 

‘*i’ve bought the lot,’’ began Hensleigh joyously, ‘‘ five 
acres, water front and the pine grove. It’s a splendid lot.”’ 

‘*Aren’t you afraid you are going too fast?’’ Corona 
asked lovingly, but cautiously. ; 

‘* This is the house,’’ began Hensleigh with a business- 
like wave of the hand. ‘‘ The lot, as I explained, is on 
that little knoll by the West Fairharbor station. What 
will you move it there for? I should think it was about 
—eh—three miles, possibly a little more.”’ 

‘*H’mgh!’’ snorted the mover. ‘It’s nigh seven. What 
do you say, George?”’ 

Mr. Timbers being appealed to, took out his two-foot 
rule, and after a few Cabalistic measurements in the air, 
announced that he calculated it was about six miles and 
seven-eighths. The two mechanics began to examine the 
house with expert expressions. 

“’Tain’t none of my business,’’ said Mr. Timbers, 
stroking his chin with a fatherly air, ‘‘though I always 
have looked after this lady till now—you see, I built this 
house—I should advise ye to stay where ye are.’’ 

‘*We can’t,’”’ interrupted Puelvir. ‘‘ He’s rose!”’ 

‘*Circumstances make it undesirable,’ Hensleigh ob- 
served with some dignity. ‘‘ We have decided to move.”’ 

“It’s cheaper to sell her,’’ said the mover. ‘‘I can’t 
get her over there fur less than seven hundred and fifty 
dollars, and me out of pocket at that.”’ 

‘*And I couldn’t think of doing the carpenter work on 
her for less than two hundred and fifty, and I’d be losin’ 
money on it at that price !’’ added the builder. 

‘“Why, Mr. Timbers,’’ said Corona severely, ‘‘ you 
built me the whole house for five.’’ It dawned upon this 
young matron that her old Fairharbor friends were work- 
ing her new husband as an unfathomable mine. 

‘Of course,’’ observed Hensleigh with a smile, ‘‘I 
know that both of you gentlemen would only undertake 
this as a missionary job. That goes without saying.” 
He gently motioned his wife away. After a few minutes’ 
talk with the two men he returned to Corona. ‘‘We’ve 
struck a bargain,’’ he said. ‘‘The mover will get his 
permit from the city, and I’ll run over and get mine from 
the landlord.’’ Alexander and the men walked off. The 
remainder of the family collected and breathlessly dis- 
cussed the stupendous situation. 

**Move the house!”’ exclaimed Puelvir. 
move mine too. 
go along.” 

“Yours shall certainly go,’’ Corona comforted her. 
But in point of fact she felt dizzy with the rapidity of 
this masculine energy that was sweeping through her life. 
Left to herself she would have been all summer coming 
to the point. Now it was done in four days, and even 
Tom had not been consulted. The happy wife sighed. 
Was she able to stand the pace or not? 

‘*T can’t get to and fro nights and mornin’s,”’ said Zero 
miserably. There were tears in the boy’s eyes. ‘I 
hope it’ll get stuck by the Baptist Meetin’-house.”’ 

“IT bet it will!’’ cried Puelvir, flopping her apron 
wildly around her head. ‘‘ And I’d like to see ’em squoze 
along through by where them fish flakes is alongside of 
the mast-yard! That’s an uncommon narrer strip.”’ 

‘‘It is a little narrow by the post-office,’’ added Corona. 

‘IT know a house got stuck six weeks in front of the 
ingine-house. There was two fires happened, and the 
insurance companies made the owner pay damages.”’ 
This was the longest sentence that Zero had ever uttered 
since he had been in Corona’s employ. 

But for the second time Hensleigh returned from his 
landlord sooner than he was expected. On this occasion 
he walked along with bowed head, and the two men 
slunk behind him as if they were in disgrace. Corona’s 
agitated heart thumped wildly. 

‘*Well,”’ she said, ‘‘ tell me the worst first.’’ 

‘We can’t do it; he won’t let us move the house across 
his land.” 

‘*Why, he’s got to! You must make him, Alec!” 

“Tcan’t. Itisn’t in the lease. You forgot to put it in. 
There isn’t a word about moving.”’ 

‘* But what’s the trouble? Why does he object?”’ 

**Corn and cabbages. He says. half of his crop would 
be ruined.’’ Alexander sat down on the piazza chair 
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heavily. ‘I’ve offered to pay for the vegetables twice 
over, but he said it wasn’t the money he set by, it was 
the cabbages, and the hoeing of them.”’ 

For the first time Hensleigh’s business experience 
failed him; he saw no way out of the new difficulty. 
The two mechanics followed his example and dropped 
upon the steps. They gloomily looked out upon the 
harbor. 

‘*You can move a house’ most any size, ’most any shape, 
’most anywheres, but ye can’t move him. Nobody ever 
could.’’ The house-mover spoke like a graphophone, 
without expression. But Puelvir, who was calming the 
agitated group with lemonade, pungently remarked : 

‘‘If it was me I wouldn’t let him get the best of ye. 
You give me my house and I’ll get it over. I'll sail it 
acrost in the ‘Sandpiper.’ Mebbe he’s sot, but I’d be 
sotter!’’ 

‘‘H’m! H’m!”’ said Mr. Timbers, ‘‘that’s an idee! 
What do you say, Bill?” 

The house-mover did not say anything for ten minutes. 
He finished his lemonade at one gulp, put down his glass 
and walked down to the water’s edge. His practiced 
eye measured the rocks and the coast. When he returned 
he uttered these epoch-making words : 

‘“‘If we could hire them two scows layin’ up in the 
inner cove at a reasonable figger, and the sea wa’n’t too 
high, and it didn’t blow up a breeze o’ wind, and ’twa’n’t 
thick, and the tide served, I guess I could jack her up, and 
skid her out, and tow her over. I’ve tackled wuss jobs 
than this, and lost no appetite over’em yet. What do 
you say, George?’”’ 

“‘T hain’t seen it done,’’ said Mr. Timbers unenthusias- 
tically, ‘‘but if you say ‘go,’ Bill, there ain’t a man on 
the coast can beat ye when ye once get at it.’’ 

A brief illumination passed over the house-mover’s 
face at his friend’s compliment. He gave his hand a 
deprecating jerk. He followed this up with a searching 
look at Hensleigh, as if to gauge his daring and originality. 

‘‘Do you want us to try it?’’ he asked. ‘If ye do, 
we’d better begin to shove her out as soon as possible. 
It’s a calm spell now. Ye never can tell what might hap- 
pen a little later. Ye couldn’t do it in the fall nohow.”’ 

‘“‘Dear me!’”’ said Corona, ‘‘have we got to move 
now? Why, our honeymoon isn’t over yet,’’ she added 
in a low voice to her husband. Alexander answered her 
whisper with a fond look. 

*‘Just as you say, dear. 
sooner it’s over the better.”’ 

‘* Well, I’ll run over and measure them scows and see 
what the Cap’n of the dredger says. If we can put her 
through you won’t be out of pocket half what you would 
if ye sashayed her round by the road,’’ remarked the 
house-mover, discreetly retreating from this domestic 
episode. 

While the two men were gone Corona disappeared 
inside of the house. She went alone. She went from 
room to room and looked out of each window, as if to 
engrave its individual view upon her heart forever. Eve, 
in that other Paradise, could have hardly felt sadder when 
the angel drove her out with the two-edged sword. But 
Corona had locked her soul. She choked down her feel- 
ings, and after a few gulps, and after massaging her 
cheeks with her handkerchief, she came out to her 
husband. 

** Alec, dear,’’ she began quietly, ‘‘I think you are 
right, and the sooner it goes the better.’’ 

Once in a while a man accidentally happens on an intui- 
tion, and this time Hensleigh divined the great struggle 
that made his wife’s decision a possibility. 

The two men came back. Mr. Hensleigh went out to 
meet them. In five minutes he returned. ‘‘It’s done,”’ 
he said. ‘‘We begin to move to-morrow morning.”’ 

Corona gasped, She turned as pale as a water lily. 

**To-morrer mornin’ ?’’ cried Puelvir. ‘‘ Ye can’t move 
this house to-morrer mornin’, nohow.”’ 

*‘Ah,’’ said Hensleigh indulgently, ‘‘and why not, 
Puelvir?”’ 

“It’s ironin’ day,’’ replied Puelvir loftily. All the 
reverence, all the traditions of the New Englander con- 
cerning the third day of the week were in her words. The 
house-mover observed Puelvir with some keen admi- 
ration. 

‘*Your folks are lucky to have one of your sort, Miss. 
I don’t doubt they appreciate you. I should.”’ 

Puelvir blushed and bridled like an old horse in a 
coltish moment. She could not remember when anybody 
had called her ‘‘ Miss’’ before. 

** You can go right on ironin’ if you wanter,’’ continued 
the house-mover, ‘‘all the same. Folks do. Some 
prefers it.’’ 

‘What? Me live in my house while we’re sailin’ 
over?”’ cried Puelvir gleefully. ‘‘Land! Miss Corona, 
I’m a-goin’ to do it. I’ll be starched if I won’t!”’ 

‘* George, you’ll have to saw that kitchen off,’’ added 
the house-mover. ‘‘The hull thing won’t set on one 
scow. And you'll have to take down yer pictures an’ 
crockery, Miss Corona. I s’pose you don’t calc’late to 
stay aboard, even if that other lady does. You'd better 
move out as soon as possible.”’ 

“‘Well, I don’t know about that,’’ replied Hensleigh. 
‘*We don’t get thisevery day. What do you say, Corona? 
I gave up Cape Breton, and here’s a comic opera yacht- 
ing trip providentially offered upon the altar of my 
unselfishness. Shall we stay aboard—with Puelvir?”’ 
‘**T’m ready,’”’ said Corona a little sentimentally. ‘I’m 
ready to stand by Paradise.”’ 

“‘T wouldn’t miss the experience for a good deal,”’ 
answered Hensleigh with rising spirit. ‘‘Sir, you may 
prepare to move us all.” 

‘*Jes’ as you say,’’ returned the mover with a meaning 
glance at Mr. Timbers. ‘‘I hope ye won’t have too 
much on’t.”’ 

“Don’t forget my clothes-post,’’ called Puelvir from 
the kitchen door. ‘‘That’s got to go! An’ say! Be we 
goin’ to leave the hogshead ’n’ the coal-bin behind us? 
An’ what'll I do with my wash-tubs ’n’ all that truck under 
the house ?”’ 

‘* Will I drive The Lady around,”’ asked Zero feebly, 
“or are you goin’ to freight her ’n’ the buggy over?”’ 

‘Why, Zero!’’ asked Corona tearfully, ‘‘ what are you 
crying about?”’ 

‘He thinks he’s lost his sitiwation,’’ explained Puelvir. 
‘He thinks he can’t walk no seven miles twicet a day 
to ’n’ fro. I told him you’d camp him out someways. I 
never knew you go back on nobody.”’ 

“Why, we’ll build him a little room,’ interrupted 
Hensleigh carelessly. 


But if we’ve got to do it the 
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Eye HE Colonel always appeared late 

© on Thursday afternoon. Even 
the maid servant knew his ring. 
She said: ‘It didn’t sound so 
flirty, and you knew that there 
was a gentleman at the other 
end of the wire willin’ to allow 
time enough for a body to get 
to the door.”’ 

It had never been told to 
the Colonel that I preferred 
Thursday as a visiting day, but 
he considered Thursday the 





dignity of housekeeping, 
thought over what certain days 
were devoted to, and believed 
that Thursday afternoon was 
the time when a housekeeper 
had least to trouble her. 

The Colonel’s appearance was always a joy. Each 
time it was as if I had never seen him before, for each 
time I was conscious of the aristocracy of the man of 
gentle birth and breeding. He was tall, well-developed, 
but you would not have said that he was either stout or 
thin. His clothes were modern in their make, though the 
Colonel never wore anything more frivolous than a black 
frock coat, but his rather broad black tie, carefully looped 
by his own hands, and his hat, a Panama in summer, a 
white high hat in spring and fall, and a black silk one in 
the winter, seemed to partake of his own individuality 
and to tell a little of the life of the man himself. His 
clothes were always carefully brushed, for in the Colonel’s 
creed cleanliness was believed in as rigidly as godliness. 
His watch, a large-gold one having an open face, and a 
back upon which were engraved innumerable little cupids, 
was on an old-time black guard, and 
this, with a ring, a seal one, which he 
invariably used for his letters, and 
another, a gold one, shaped in a true 
lovers’ knot, constituted his jewelry. 
The Colonel believed that jewelry, 
like many other beautiful things, 
should be dedicated to the ladies. 

He always brought me one lovely 
flower, usually a rich red rose framed 
in its own glossy leaves, and with a 
magnificent long stem that told of its 
coming from the best florist in town. 
The Colonel denied himself some- 
thing to buy me that flower, but if I 
had hesitated about accepting it, or 
suggested to him what I really knew 
to be true, I should have wounded 
him to the heart, and should have lost 
in his eyes one of the virtues that he 
credited me _ with—consideration. 
The world was very much the better 
because the Colonel lived in it. He had never been 
taught to be a gentleman—he was born one. His creed 
was short: to be a Christian, and a gentleman of whom 
Maryland should never be ashained. 


+ 


HE Colonel and I had been friends ever since I could 
remember. When I wasa very little child I sat on his 
knee and gazed with pleasure at the beautiful watch which 
I was allowed to hold, and the tick of which sounded 
sweeter and clearer than that of any other timepiece. 
As a young girl | owed many pleasures to him. It was 
the Colonel who first took me to the opera, and with 
delight we both listened to the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl”’ in 
English, and the Colonel and | shed tears of sympathy, 
like the two children that we were. At my first ball I 
carried a feather fan, which was a gift from the Colonel. 
When sorrow came to me he was a loving, kind friend ; 
and all through life he has been near and dear to me, 
until | have been fearful as I thought of life without 
the Colonel. And yet I do not see him often, for, 
unless he is specially invited, he only appears Thursday 
afternoons at half-past five. We talk together as do 
two people who are very well acquainted. ‘ Well 
acquainted,’’ in Southern parlance, means not only to 
know each other well—very well, in fact—not only to care 
for each other, but 
to thoroughly un- 
derstand all about 
each other’s sur- 
roundings, past 
and present, and 
to be intimate with 
each other’s fami- 
lies. 

There are some 
things that we 
never speak about. 
I never ask the 
Colonel why he 
wears that plain 
gold ring, twisted 
into a true lovers’ 
knot, for I know ; 
and I know, too, 
that when that sad 
day comes when 
the Colonel closes his eyes on this world, that ring will 
come to me if Iam here. It belonged to an aunt of mine, 
a gentle Quaker lady, whose name I bear. The Colonel 
wooed her and won her promise to marry him. Then he 
went off with the other men of his country to fight for the 
cause they believed to be right ; and when, after the years 





** TOOK TEA WITH HIS SWEETHEART” 





* The first of a series of ‘‘ The Colonel and Me” sketches written 
by Isabel A. Mallon for the JouRNAL. Others will appear in successive 
issues. 


ladies’ day. He realized the. 





“ALWAYS BROUGHT ME ONE LOVELY FLOWER” 
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of fighting, the Colonel came back, he found that his 
sweetheart, whose patrimony had gone from her, had 
opened a little shop, and was making such bonnets and 
caps aS elderly Quaker ladies wear, so that she might 
support her mother and an invalid sister. He begged 
her to marry him and let him work for them all, but she 
refused. There was a worthless brother to be looked 
after. Not that they ever confessed this—they always 
spoke of ‘‘ Brother Richara as if he were an honor and 
a help to them, but many a heart ached 
for the quiet ladies, who, being ladies, 
hid this disgrace and refused to allow 
a man, even for true love’s sake, to 
share it. The Friends of the meeting 
to which my aunt belonged, were, as 
Friends always are, loyal to one another. 
And so in time she grew as prosperous 
as a lady can who has three other peo- 
ple to care for besides herself. 

Every Sunday evening the Colonel 
took tea with his sweetheart, and every 
Sunday evening he told the story of his 
love, and it was listened to by this 
dainty lady as eagerly as if it had never 
been heard before. The Colonel was 
never quite so happy as when he could 
take one of his friends to the little shop 
and assist in buying a dainty cap or a 
beautiful drawn-silk bonnet. Then he 
would say: ‘‘ My dear, Miss Hilary will 
make your mamma such a cap as can only be made by 
a lady for a lady, and for my own part I am sure that you 
will appreciate her kindness in making this little trifle for 
you, and that you will thank her, as we all do, for allow- 
ing the wonderful gifts from her needle to be yours at 
your request.” 
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HEN my Aunt Hilary would laugh in her quiet little 
way and say: ‘‘Colonel Johns is too kind. Thee 
must not think that my work is any better than that done 
elsewhere, but the Friends have been kind enough to 
approve of it, and thee can readily understand that Colonel 
Johns, like other gentlemen, does little comprehend what 
fine needlework is. Thee must not expect too much, 
though thee may be sure that for thy cap there will be 
used the best of net, and the sewing will be such as not 
to shame thee.”’ 

At this the Colonel would expostulate and there would 
be more kindly talk, and somehow the atmosphere of 
shop and shopkeeper, of buying and selling, would not 
exist; and if any one had come in in- 
clined, even in the slightest way, to 
scoff, she certainly went away to pray. 
All that. the sweetheart of the Colonel 
ever accepted from him was this sim- 
= ring—this gold band with its true 
overs’ knot—and she wore it for many 
a year. It was on her finger when 
her soft hand closed the eyes of her 
mother ; it was glittering on her hand 
when she rested that hand as if in 
blessing on the face of her dead sister. 
Then the Colonel thought the time had 
come for his sweetheart to be his wife. 
But who can tell what God means? 
One morning the gentle Quaker lady 
did not waken; at least, when she did 
it was in a better world than this. Swit 
is that the Colonel wears the little gold 
ring, and so it is that I know the story 
of his heart, know how innocent, how 
beautiful and how pure was his love 
story, and feel certain that it was a love that will live— 
forever and forever. 

As I gave the Colonel his cup of tea on Thursday after- 
noon | noticed that he seemed gloomy, and that the gloves 
he had so carefully removed were not the light gray ones 
which he generally wears, but jet black ones. He looked 
into his cup as if he expected to find in the amber liquid 
the solution of a problem, and then he began to talk. 


od 


“ NAY DEAR,’’ he said, ‘‘I have just come from a funeral, 
the funeral of a gentleman. Some people—the 
people who decide that men are gentlemen by the color of 
their skins, their clothes or their positions in life—would 
laugh at me and say, ‘It was only the funeral of a colored 
servant,’ but I say, and insist, that it was the funeral of a 
gentleman. You don’t remember the Stockett family 
down on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, though, of 
course, you have heard of them. Judge Stockett and his 
two sons were in the army and both the boys were killed. 
They were brave young fellows, and the second one, a 
good lad, think of it, my dear, was only eighteen years 
old. Well, when the Judge went home he found the place 
devastated ; his people were all gone and Mrs. Stockett 
quite broken down, for though she was of one of our 
best families, she had never been one of the women who 
seem to grow strong when troubles come, as most of our 
Southern women do. With sorrow she drooped, but she 
brightened up for a little while, when, as a flower of 
promise, God gave her, after so many years, a little 
daughter—the child of peace. The Judge picked upa 
small practice, for he was a good lawyer, and those three 
people lived for each other, and were happy because they 
loved each other and because they were together. The 
baby girl was, as is our fashion, called after her mother’s 
family, and so she had the pretty name of Stuart Stockett. 
When it was time for her to go to school her father con- 
cluded, as they could not afford to have her go where 
they would like to, that he would educate her, and she 
was well taught. In addition, she learned from her 
mother, what our Southern ladies so thor- 
oughly understand, the art of housekeeping. 
‘* Stuart, at eighteen, was a beautiful girl. 
She had read all the books that a young 
girl should read, she spoke good English, 
made her father proud of her Latin, and her 
mother glad at the dinner or supper she 
could order, or, if necessity required, could 
cook. She had many admirers. The young 
gentlemen all around met each other at 
Judge Stockett’s, were rivals in their atten- 
tions to her, while, like most of our sweet 
Southern girls, she was frank and open in 
her behavior to them, for she never dreamed 
of anything but politeness or consideration 


from them. “ HANDED HIS 
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*“ A MONG Stuart’s many beaus—yes, my dear, I like the 

old-time word—was young Allston, Colonel Tom 
Allston’s son. Like all of the family he was handsome. 
Big, fair, with blue eyes that danced like stars, he was 
just as unreliable, as far as twinkling goes, as are the stars. 
You can imagine the rest. From among the true gentle- 
men who loved her she selected the one who was a gentle- 
man by birth and a scoundrel by choice—for a man is a 
scoundrel who neglects his wife, and who does not pro- 
vide the protection and care that he 
vows before God to give her. 

‘* For the first year or two things went 
along pretty well. Stuart was always 
ready to excuse her husband, and the 
baby that arrived was regarded by him 
as something to be very proud of and 
to be talked about. The second child 
had little consideration given it by its 
father, and the third one had none at 
all. The neighbors began to whisper 
that there were cold days when there 
was no firewood in the Allston house. 

‘*Mrs. Stockett, in the meantime, 
died, they said from general weakness 
—that is a sickness which too often 
comes from a broken heart—and the 
Judge did not long survive her. There 
was a small sum of money for Stuart, 
and with it her husband, instead of fixing 
up their home and going into some little 
business in the town where they were known, brought 
them all on to this great big, hard-hearted city. Here 
Stuart had no friends. There was no kind neighbor to 
send in a supper, with the excuse that ‘perhaps Miss 
Stuart might like a change of food,’ when it was sus- 
pected that the table was bare. There was absolutely 
nobody to turn to for sympathy or more material help. 
Tom belonged to a type that is common, too common. 
He was not a villain, he was worse. He was thought- 
less. As long as he did not see the hungry children they 
did not trouble him. 


4p 
‘**AS ONLY CAN BE MADE BY A LADY” 
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ITH the little family came the old colored butler, 

who, years before, when told that he was free, 
asked helplessly, ‘What’ll 1 do away from my Missus?’ 
He had been with them in their prosperous times, he 
stayed with them in their sorrow; and when his dear 
‘Missus’ was dead he as naturally followed her little girl 
as if he belonged to her. And he was a friend in need 
and in deed. The third of Stuart’s little babies was a 
cripple, and she found no arms as strong to hold her and 
no one as patient to amuse her as Uncle Todd. 

‘*There came a day when there was not a penny in the 
house—now remember this was a Southern lady who 
would have starved before she would have gone in debt. 
Then Uncle Todd came to the rescue. He applied ata 
woodyard and got an order for sawing wood. He hung 
around the big hotels and was always ready to run an 
errand. And every night when he came home he handed 
his day’s earnings to Miss 
Stuart, and there was 
always, in addition, a red 
apple or a few sweets 
that Uncle Todd had 
bought, or that had 
been given to him, and 
which was his tribute to 
the delicate child. Out 
of the little money a tiny 
bit was laid by every day 
toward the rent, but the 
husband, the brute who 
was permitting Stuart and 
the children to be sup- 
ported by this old gentle- 
man, got up one night, 
took that money and told 
his wife that he needed it 
to get a new hat and a 
new pair of gloves, for 
he must not look shabby among his friends. And the 
people whom he sinned against both forgave him. 

‘One day Uncle Todd suggested that a little money 
be taken and spent for materials for some of the dainty 
cakes that Miss Stuart used to make for her mother’s 
afternoon tea; and Uncle Todd spread them on a tray, 
covered them with a clean white napkin and went down 
town and sold them here and there, wherever he could 
find a customer. You wonder that Stuart did not try to 
do something for herself? What can a woman do when 
she has three little children pulling, not only at her skirts, 
but at her heartstrings ? 


ae 





** SOMETHING TO BE VERY PROLD OF” 
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“WO or three years passed, the cake industry flour- 
ished, but Uncle Todd was growing weaker and 
weaker, and Stuart wondered with horror what they would 
do without him. But God never forgets. One day there 
came a message, that, awaiting Stuart down in the South- 
land, was a home and a sufficient income for all their 
needs ; it had been left her by an uncle of her husband’s, 
and so arranged that it was impossible for the man who 
had ill-treated her to touch it. They waited here fora 
little while, waited for Uncle Todd to get some strength 
and rest. Prosperity had been too much for him, and he 
had fallen under it. By his bed the other night there 
stood the woman and the children he had loved and cared 
for, and it was to the music of the children’s voices that 
his soul went out to stand before God, and he to join 
his dear ‘Missus.’ This afternoon there was a little 
ceremony of prayer and song, and Uncle Todd's friends 
came to look at him for the last time, and I was there. To 
night they go back to the South 
—Stuart and her little children 
in black clothes, for they know 
they have lost their best friend. 
Uncle Todd will sleep at the feet 
of the ‘Missus’ that he loved. 
‘‘Now, my dear, you can un- 
derstand why I say I have been 
to the funeral of a gentleman. 
God bless you, my dear, and 
good-bye.”’ 

And the Colonel went away, 
but as he bent over my hand 
there was a tear drop beside 
the kiss. It was a tribute to the 


EARNINGS TO Miss Stuart” memory of Uncle Todd. 
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THE ODOR OF SPRING VIOLETS 


ARCH is a trying month. To the majority 
of people it is, perhaps, the most disagree- 
able month of the year. And yet I remem- 
ber one of my brightest bits of experience, 
and one which carried a most direct lesson, 
as having happened in March. I felt about 
as badly as | could feel. Indigestion was 
running riot. And a man is not apt to 

feel very frisky when he has a fully-developed attack of 
dyspepsia, especially if it occurs in March. It is a time 
when the smallest troubles are the most upsetting. In 
reality, the troubles in themselves amount to nothing. 
But nervousness soon magnifies them and they become 
distorted beyond their importance. Everything is a moun- 
tain. I was in that condition when suddenly the door 
opened and a friend fairly dashed in. She was always 
a delightful girl, but that morning she seemed particu- 
larly so. She had been out into the woods gathering 
wild flowers, and she brought their fragrance with her. 
She was in the room hardly a minute, but in that minute 
she hurled forth a volley of words about having been 
in the woods and having picked some violets. And 
with the words she laid a bunch of the sweet-smelling 
spring flowers at my elbow and rushed out. The little 
blossoms simply exhaled every particle of perfume with 
which they were freighted, and I could not have ignored 
them even had I so willed. I had to give them atten- 
tion. They simply forced themselves upon me. And 
what did they do? They turned my thoughts into an 
entirely different channel; I caught their message of 
fragrance, and the whole day was changed for me. And 
ever since that time I have remembered that March has a 
bright side to it: it gives us the first violets. And where 
in all Nature is there a flower so pure, so sweet, so 
fragrant, as the first spring violet from the woods? 


+ 


| HAVE thought of this because so many have written to 

this magazine of late, who, apparently, are in the 
slough of despair, and cannot see that there is aught but 
the darkest side to their lives. It is true that it is difficult 
sometimes to see the bright side of sorrow, sickness and 
death. And yet there is distinctly a bright side. No 
sorrow comes to us without a reason. We never know 
our friends until sorrow or illness comes to us. We 
never know what loving-kindness and thoughtfulness 
mean until we stand in need of them, and our hearts seem 
to beat against the walls of a cold, merciless world. We 
learn something from every grief and from each pain 
which comes to us. We learn to distinguish between 
friends, and what more priceless possession is there in the 
whole range of knowledge than this? What keener delight 
can we experience than to receive a kindness in time of 
darkest trouble from one whom we should never have 
expected even to think of us? What sweeter realization 
is there than to find out the tenderness and goodness of 
friends? Gracious deeds become almost celestial when 
performed in times of darkness. What develops us 
more than trouble? Virtues of heart, which we never 
dreamed of as existing within us, reveal themselves when 
we are sorely tried. That is why sorrow and trials are 
given us: not to give pain, but to develop us, to better 
equip us for something unknown which lies in the 
future, and which we could not meet nor understand 
unless we had first gone through certain experiences. 
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WE ARE far too apt to regard actual blessings as 
calamities, to look upon the dark side of things. 
Some sorrow comes to us and we rebel. It never occurs 
to us that, perhaps, we need the experience which sorrow 
alone can give. Illness comes and we fret. But we 
cannot always be well. Ailments are very often given 
to us to make our appreciation of good health the keener. 
Some of us would never clearly understand what it means 
to be well if occasionally we were not reminded that 
there was such a thing as being ill. Some of the 
healthiest people in the world were made so by sickness. 
That sounds like an Irish bull, I know, but, nevertheless, 
itis true. They were taught the essentials of good health 
by experiencing pain. hen they got through with pain 
they became more regardful of the laws of good health. 
Nothing in the wide world would have taught them this 
but a keen experience. So with death. Some actually 
dread it: they have a horror of it. Yet death must come 
very close before we can correctly understand how good 
for us such an experience really is. It magnifies every 
virtue and blots out every fault. God has an aim, a direct 
purpose, in everything He does. His blessings come 
in different forms. Nor are these forms always such as we 
would choose. Lessons can be more effectively taught in 
innumerable cases through sorrow than through pleasure. 
We should never know what a pure, beautiful color white 
is if we did not have black to bring out the contrast. 
Yet who will say that black in itself is not one of the most 
satisfying colors we have? The fact that it is used as a 
contrast does not diminish its own grandeur as a color. 
There is a tremendous amount of skepticism, of unbelief, 
in this world, even among Christian people. We want 
only pleasure in our lives. When sorrow comes we rebel, 
ood refuse to recognize it for what it so often is: a bless- 
ing in disguise. We cannot always have it June. There 
must be March. Yet March-has its spring violets. 
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THE MOTH AND THE CANDLE 


ET it be said of a man that he “‘ has seen the world,’’ 
or, in other and plainer words, that he is “‘ fast,’’ and 
there is instantly a singular glamour about him in the eyes 
of certain types of our girls—and girls as good and pure as 
were ever created. There can be no denying this strange 
fact. While we do not like to admit the fact we feel it 
nevertheless. It is brought home to us too many times to 
refute it. Sometimes the glamour is carried so far that 
the girl will allow it to completely cloud her vision, and 
she will marry a man who is known to have an unclean 
reputation ; or, if it isnot exactly unclean, it is regarded as 
doubtful, which is precisely the same thing, and only a more 
olite way of stating a distinction without a difference. 
Vhere a girl permits her judgment to go so far astray as 
to enter into matrimony with such a man, it is nothing 
short of a calamity. Fortunately, however, such cases 
are rare. For the most part, girls seem to be content to 
be pleased with the company of a man “ with a history,”’ 
as society sometimes elegantly calls him. Truth-loving 
people, however, substitute ‘‘ odor’’ for ‘‘history.’’ But 
this change of words our girls often resent. 

That these same girls seem to like a man, yes, to prefer 
aman, who is considered “‘ fast’ there is no doubt, strange 
as the fact may be. “ He is interesting’’ to them ‘‘ be- 
cause of his experience,’’ is the explanation sometimes 
given. There is the scent of danger about such a man, 
and ‘‘’tis true : ’tis pity ; and pity ’tis ’tis true.’ There are 

irls for whom danger, even of this sort, has a singular 
ascination. ‘‘I hate you, I despise you, I loathe you,”’ 
says a strong girl in a well-known novel to a man 
whom she is dismissing because of his unsavory reputa- 
tion, yet as he spreads out his arms she slowly but surely 
goes to him, and is wrapped within them as her words of 
condemnation are scarcely uttered. This, in a more 
pronounced sense, is the hypnotic attraction which some 
men of questionable lives have for girls. The girls 
know that these men are bad. ‘“ But so long as they 
respect me and treat me as a lady where’s the harm?”’ 
says the young woman when she is called to account for 
her company. 
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AS A MATTER of fact, the exact things which a man does 
to earn the reputation of being ‘‘fast’’ are neither 
known nor dreamed of by the girls for whom sucha reputa- 
tion has this glamour. If they were known, | fancy the 
word ‘‘vulgar’’ would be substituted for ‘‘ fast.’’ The 
trouble lies in the fact that our girls are brought up under 
a system which hesitates to call a spade by its right name. 
We are afraid of offending or of shocking certain fancied 
sensibilities, whereas, in reality, we make the greater 
mistake of making diamonds out of spades and giving 
our girls a wrong idea of actual things. For a man to 
be ‘‘fast’’ means nothing more, in the eyes of some 
irls, than an indulgence in a few choice oaths, an 
ilarious time at the club, maybe an occasional over- 
indulgence in champagne, and perhaps a “‘ fling,’’ as it 
is called, at the poker-table or at a horse-race. ‘‘ Those 
are not unpardonable sins,’’ said a young girl to me once 
when I led her carefully around to a definition of the 
word. It is true that these are of ‘‘ unpardonable sins,”’ 
and if these digressions from the accepted methods of 
respectable living constituted a ‘fast life’’ the question 
would not be so fraught with grave danger. But those of 
us who know life to be a little more real, know that a 
reputation for a “‘ fast life’’ can hardly be earned on such 
lines. A man would scarcely deserve the questionable 
distinction upon such a basis. It is not the function of any 
public writer to open the eyes of the young to the truthful 
definition of any questionable term. But it is his duty to 
go as far as he can to raise the question in the mind, and 
force the explanation to the place where it belongs: to 
the father, the mother, the guardian or the brother of the 
girls who have these wrong notions. And that is the 
purport of these words. There are thousands of our 
girls who need to be told just what the adjective “ fast’’ 
means when applied to a man, and they ought to be told 
it plainly and directly, with no mincing of words. I yield 
to none in that desire which would shield or protect a giii 
from an unnecessarily close knowledge of certain phases 
of life. But to tench and make a girl self-reliant is fre- 
quently to do her a greater kindness than to unwisely 
protect her. 
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HERE is too much license given our girls in their inter- 
course with men who are looked upon with distrust 
by their brothers and fathers. Because these men are 
clever, handsome of carriage, skilled in compliment, or 
graceful of deportment, their true characters are ofttimes 
not epperest or are purposely allowed to be over- 
looked. But the danger is present none the less, and if 
girls had a truer conception of what a “fast life’? means— 
its effect upon a man, and what it signifies, in after years, 
to the woman who marries a man of that sort—they would 
realize that no arts nor graces can counterbalance a stained 
character. It is all very well to be tender in our regard 
for the feelings of our girls, but there is a limit, a point 
at which discretion becomes a crime. And that point has 
been reached when girls are allowed to know and asso- 
ciate with sucli men all unconscious of the danger. 
When every mother or father, or person with whom 
the duty may rest, classes the ‘‘fast’? man where he 
belongs, and portrays him in his true light, it will be 
better for our girls. It is high time that some of them 
should know that the man who leads anything but a 
pure life buys, in every instance, that experience at a 
distinct sacrifice to himself and at a tremendous cost 
to the girl who marries him. This no girl should either 
be allowed to overlook or fail to understand. Then if 
she still insists upon recognizing such men she takes 
things in her own hands, and she alone must suffer the 
consequences. The feeling which sometimes actuates 
a girl to marry such a man—that love of conquest of a man 
who has “‘ seen the world,’’ and who then comes to her, 
and chooses her as the one woman in the world of all 
those he has ever known who can make his life happy 
—is a feeling that is bought at a high price. It may 
please her vanity at the time, it may satisfy her love 
of conquest, ‘‘ but the price thereof is death ’’—death to 
her self-respect, to everything that she holds highest and 
values most, and it is generally not many months after 
marriage before the keen, cruel realization comes to her. 
And then it is too late. ‘‘ Forewarned is forearmed ”’ is 
the only safeguard, and that safeguard should be the 
knowledge and possession of every girl. It is a safe- 
guard which every parent should give a daughter. 
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THE LITERARY WILL-O’-THE-WISP 


[% ONE way it is not to be wondered at that so many of 

our young writers are misled as to the exact rewards of 
literature—that is, the payments made for literary material. 
Reports are frequent of the payment of large sums to 
famous authors. Mr. Kipling, for example, is said to have 
received $12,000 for a short novel, and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward $25,000 for one of her works of fiction; Mr. 
du Maurier a check of $50,000 for his last novel ; Conan 
Doyle $35,000 for a manuscript, and so on. Naturally, 
the young author opens wide his eyes and thinks. And 
when an ambitious young writer starts to think he imme- 
diately begins to speculate. He believes every report of 
large literary payment which he hears. He reads of 
literary incomes varying from five to fifty thousand dol- 
lars per year, and he at once asks himself, ‘‘ Why not 1?”’ 


od 


C5 PANTING, for the sake of argument, that all the 
amounts which the newspapers cite, have actually 
been paid to authors, how many Kiplings, Du Mauriers, 
Howellses and Mrs. Wards have we in literature? How 
many can possibly attain the eminence which they have 
achieved? Then, too, how many years of patient toil did 
it take for these receivers of great literary payments to 
reach the position where they could command such figures 
for their work? Take the authors I have mentioned here 
as illustrations. Mr. Kipling sold his first poem for three 
shillings, seventy-five cents of our money. Mr. Howells 
wrote all his first articles for nothing. Not only did he 
write them, but in order to see them in print he had to 
set them in type as well. Mr. du Maurier got one pound, 
or five dollars, for his first drawing. Mrs. Ward wrote 
for years before she could even command the interest of 
a publisher for her work. And when she did, and her 
book was published, it would not sell. Even inthe few 
instances where large prices have been paid to authors 
there is a story of work represented which would appall 
some of our literary beginners, who only judge of these 
authors on their successful eminence. And | speak of 
these instances as few because they are so. The fact of 
the matter is that not one-tenth of the entire literary pro- 
fession of this country and England makes sufficient money 
to live upon. Not ten out of every hundred authors 
receive enough for their work to support them. Such a 
statement sounds harsh, perhaps, and it is. But the 
truth is harsh sometimes. 


: 


Y LINES have been cast sufficiently long and near 
enough to those of literary people to know whereof 

I speak when I say that there is scarcely another profes- 
sion in which there are so many disappointed and heart- 
broken people. The ranks are fullofthem. They strive 
hard: they work morning, noon and night, and they do 
tolerably good work. But the results are not worth the 
effort in nine cases out of ten. Why is this, some one 
asks. There are two reasons for it. First, an author 
can produce, each year, just so much work which is good 
and that the public cares to read. That quantity is 
necessarily small. A man’s capacity for really good liter- 
ary work is wonderfully limited. He must, therefore, get 
well paid for everything he does, or the sum total is 
insufficient for the work. The second reason lies in the 
contractedness of the market. We have magazines 
almost without number, and publishing houses in plenty. 
But how much material can one author sell to all these 
outputting channels combined? Very little, compara- 
tively speaking. Publishers and editors will not overload 
themselves with too much from any one author. They 
want variety. And why? Because the public demands 
it. Just calculate how little a reading public will will- 
ingly and acceptably receive from a single writer during 
a year. Two novels at the utmost, a half a dozen 
articles and as many poems. Let him give more than 
that, and no matter how good may be his work he is at 
once accused of writing too much—a fatal criticism for any 
writer. And even this output of fourteen pieces of liter- 
ary work per year is hazardous if constantly kept up— 
hazardous in the sense that the public soon tires of its 
most popular idols and favorites. On the one hand, 
therefore, is a limited capacity, and on the other a con- 
tracted market. And between these the author must live 
—or starve. All this is not true of the lawyer or phy- 
sician. A lawyer can accept as many cases as he is 
capable of arguing ; a doctor can make as many calls as 
his practice offers and his physical strength can endure. 
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‘Tes facts should be borne in mind by the young 
author who is dazzled by the reports of large literary 
payments. He must, to begin with, accept them with a 
grain of salt, since, as a rule, published payments for 
literary work are very much exaggerated. It is almost 
impossible to ascertain the actual amounts paid to authors : 
hence a great deal of guessing is resorted to. These 
guesses are always beyond the facts: rarely are they on 
this side of the truth. But even in those very rare 
instances where the amounts published are true, it must 
not be forgotten that they are exceptional, and are often 
made possible by peculiar circumstances, as in the case 
of Mr. du Maurier, for example. I happen to know that 
Mr. du Maurier received a very large sum for the last 
novel which he wrote. But why? Because the story was 
actually worth thesum paid? Notatall. It was because 
he had written ‘‘Trilby,’’ and the public seized upon 
it as it has upon no other book within the past ten years. 
Naturally, the public was curious to see what the author 
of “‘Trilby’’ would write next. His following story, 
therefore, had a peculiar commercial value to a om 4 
lisher—a value made so by a combination of circum- 
stances which might not occur again in a century. So 
with Mrs. Ward after she wrote ‘‘ Robert Elsmere.’’ It is 
true that both of these authors maintained the general 
standard set by them in the particular works which 
happened to be successful. But their successes were, 
nevertheless, accidental : they were certainly exceptional. 
Another writer might come along and make a success 
equally great but along entirely different lines. This is 
possible—in fact, it has been done. But when we put 
aside the exceptions and deal with the majority, the 
rewards of literature are meagre, painfully meagre. Good 
literary work will always find its market. But it is not 
a profitable market to the many. It pays well, but not 
as thousands have an idea that it does. There is a living 
to be had out of literature by tireless work and good 
writing: a fair, comfortable living. But that is all. To 
the vast majority literature is a glittering will-o’-the-wisp. 




















THIS COUNTRY OF OURS 
By Hon. Benjamin Harrison 






*XV—CONGRESS: THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


A 4E Constitution names the presiding 
me officer of the House—‘‘ the House 
of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker,’’ is its command. 
He receives a salary of $8000 a year, 
and his office is one of the first 
importance and dignity. Under the 
rules which generally govern the 
House his influence in promoting or 
defeating the passage of bills before 
great. He appoints all of the com- 





the House is very 
mittees, and in a body so large as the House of Repre- 
sentatives the fate of most measures is settled in com- 


mittee. The Committee on Rules consists of three 
members, the Speaker being one, and this committee 
from time to time reports special orders for the con- 
sideration of particular measures and for bringing them 
to a quick vote. It may often happen that a bill is in 
such a position on the calendar that it is impossible to 
bring it forward for passage under the standing rules 
of the House, and that its fate hangs upon the consent 
or refusal of the Committee on Rules to report a special 
order for its consideration. 

The Vice-President is by the Constitution made the 
‘* President of the Senate,’’ and in his absence a President 
pro tempore is chosen from among the Senators. The 
contrast between the powers and influence of the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and those of the Speaker of the House 
is very great. The Senate appoints its own committees 
by resolution. A caucus committee of Senators of the 
majority party arranges an assignment of the Senators of 
that party on the standing committees, taking, of course, 
a majority of each committee and the chairmanship, and 
this is submitted to a party caucus for confirmation. A 
caucus of the minority party assigns the Senators of that 
party to their committee places, and when this has been 
done a resolution of the Senate establishes the committees. 
The Vice-President has no influence in directing the order 
of business, and no vote except when the Senate is 
equally divided ; then he may give the casting vote. He 
is not heard in debate—as the Speaker may be. 


+ 
MUCH BUSINESS DONE WITHOUT A QUORUM 


MAJORITY of each House, under the Constitution, 
constitutes a quorum for the transaction of business. 
If a quorum is not present, and that fact is disclosed by a 
yea and nay vote, business must stop until a quorum is 
secured. But the members present are empowered by 
the Constitution to adjourn from day to day and ‘‘to 
compel the attendance of absent members, in such manner, 
and under such penalties as each House may provide.”’ 
A great deal of business is done in both the Senate and 
House when a quorum is not present, the absence of a 
quorum not being officially Goceaed by a roll-call. The 
Sergeant-at-Arms is not an infrequent attendant at social 
receptions and dinners, but always an unwelcome one when 
he comes to demand the attendance of truant Senators or 
members upon their respective Houses. One-fifth of the 
members present may demand a vote by yeas and nays, 
and the vote must be recorded in the journal which each 
House is required to keep of its proceedings. This 
journal does not include the debates, which are, however, 
published in full daily in the ‘‘ Congressional Record.”’ 
The Senators and members are privileged from arrest, 
except for treason, felony or breach of the peace, while in 
attendance upon their respective Houses, and while going 
to and returning from the meetings of Congress. A 
member may be punished by the House to which he 
belongs for disorderly behavior, and by a two-thirds vote 
of the House may be expelled. In order to remove from 
Members of Congress the temptation to create offices for 
themselves the Constitution makes them ineligible dur- 
ing the term for which they were elected to appointment 
to any office which was created or the emoluments of 
which were increased during such term. No person can, 
while holding an office under the United States, be a 
member of either House. 


7 
ORGANIZATION OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE 


HEN a Senator is elected and receives his certificate 

of election from the Governor he usually causes it 

to be presented to the Senate by his colleague before his 
own term begins. The certificate is received and filed, if 
regular in form; but if objection is made to the certifi- 
cate, or the election is in any way challenged, the ques- 
tions arising are referred to the Committee of Privileges 
and Elections for examination. The Senate is always an 
organized body. Its presiding officer—the Vice-President 
—calls the Senate to order at the assembling of a new 
Congress, and the Secretary, Sergeant-at-Arms, and other 
officers and clerks, who hold office during the pleasure of 
the Senate, resume their duties. The Senators-elect are 
escorted in groups of four (each usually by his own col- 
league) to the desk, and the oath of office is administered 
by the President of the Senate. If the Vice-President is 
not present when the Senate assembles the Secretary of 
the Senate, or, in his absence, the Chief Clerk, performs 
the duties of the chair, pending the election of a President 
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pro tempore. The President pro fempore is entitled to call 
any Senator to the chair, but such a designation cannot 
extend beyond an adjournment, unless unanimous consent 
is given. If the session is a regular one the presiding officer 
raps for order and announces that the Senate is in session 
pursuant to law. If the session is a called or special one 
the proclamation of the President convening the Congress, 
or the Senate, as the case may be, is read and entered upon 
the journal. The rules of the Senate remain in force from 
one Congress to another, save as they may from time to 
time be modified. There is, however, a body of joint rules 
of the Senate and House of Representatives ; and, as the 
concurrence of the House is necessary, these must be 
reénacted at the beginning of every Congress. 

When the two Houses have assembled, and a quorum is 
present, each by resolution directs its secretary or clerk to 
notify the other of that fact. And in like manner, the 
Senate, when it chooses a President pro tempore, and the 
House, when it chooses a Speaker, certifies each to the 
other, and each to the President of the United States, the 
name of its presiding officer. A joint committee of the 
two Houses, when the two Houses are organized, is 
appointed to wait upon the President, and to inform him 
that a quorum of each House is assembled, and that 
Congress is ready to receive any communication that he 
may be pleased to make. 

In the House the process of organization is quite different 
from that of the Senate. There are no hold-over mem- 
bers or officers, save that certain temporary duties are 
devolved by law upon the clerk of the next preceding 
House. The law provides that he shall make a roll of 
the Representatives-elect, placing thereon the names of 
those persons whose credentials show that they were regu- 
larly elected. The practice is that when the hour of 
assembling arrives the clerk of the preceding House calls 
the roll, made up from the credentials filed with him, and, 
if a quorum is present, announces that fact, and that the 
first business in order is the election of a Speaker. Nomi- 
nations for that office are then made, and, under the super- 
vision of tellers, named by the clerk from among the 
members, the roll is called by him, and the result an- 
nounced. The oath of office is administered to the 
Speaker by a member of the House, the habit being to 
devolve that duty upon the member who has had the 
longest continuous service—the ‘‘ Father of the House,”’ 
as he is called. The members from each State are then 
called, and the oath of office is administered to them by 
the Speaker. The adoption of a body of rules for the 
House has not always been an easy matter, and some- 
times great delay and much excitement have attended 
the work. Often, by resolution, the rules of the last 
House are adopted to govern the proceedings until a 
new code is prepared and receives the concurrence of the 
House. If some such expedient is not adopted the 
House proceeds without any rules, except so far as the 
general rules of parliamentary law may be applicable. 


sd 
HOW OUR LAWS ARE ENACTED 


HEN the committees are constituted the Houses are 
ready for the transaction of business. Legislative 
measures are chiefly initiated by the introduction of bills 
by individual Senators or members. But revenue bills, 
such as a general tariff bill, and the bills appropriating 
money for the support of the Government, are originated 
in committee. The Treasury Department collects from 
all the other Departments estimates of the amount of 
money needed for the next fiscal year, and, adding the 
estimates for his own Department, the Secretary of the 
Treasury compiles them in a book of estimates, which is 
printed and sent to Congress at the beginning of each 
regular session. These estimates are the basis of the 
appropriation bills ; but the committees do not follow the 
estimates closely—now refusing to give anything for a 
specified object, and now giving much less tharvis asked. 
If too little has been given a deficiency bill at the next 
session supplies the lack. 

In the House the Committee on Ways and Means takes 
control of all revenue bills, and in the Senate the Finance 
Committee has them in charge. Until recently the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of the House and Senate had 
charge of all general appropriation bills, but now in the 
House that committee has charge only of the appropria- 
tions for Legislative, Executive and Judicial expenses, for 
sundry civil expenses, for fortifications and coast defenses, 
for the District of Columbia, for pensions, and for all 
deficiencies ; while the other appropriation bills are pre- 

ared by the committees having general charge of the 
egislation relating to the Department appropriated for ; 
thus, the Army Appropriation Bill by the Committee on 
Military Affairs, the Naval Appropriation Bill by the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, etc. In the Senate the Committee 
on Appropriations still has charge of all general —- 
priation bills, except those for rivers and harbors, which 
are referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

When a bill is introduced it is, in the course of business, 
referred to the committee having charge of the subject to 
which it relates. A bill not passed by both Houses fails 
at the end of the Congress, and ‘must be again introduced 
in the next Congress, if its consideration is desired. 


+ 
REVENUE BILLS MUST ORIGINATE IN THE HOUSE 


O™* one or two of the specified powers of Congress 

can be mentioned here. A very important exclusive 
function is given to the House: “All bills for raising reve- 
nue shall originate in the House of Representatives ; but 
the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as 
on other bills.’ So runs Section 7 of Article 1. 
There was much discussion in the Convention over this 
clause. After much debate the following resolution was 
adopted by a vote of five States to four : 


“ Resolved, that all bills for raising, or appropriating money, 
and for fixing the salaries of officers of the Government of the 
United States, shall originate in the first branch of the Legisla- 
ture of the United States, and shall not be altered or amended 
in the second branch, and that no money shall be drawn from 
the public treasury, but in eee of appropriations to be 
originated in the first branch.” 


This resolution left to the Senate only the power to nega- 
tive bills for raising revenue, bills making appropriations, 
and bills fixing salaries. It could not propose the expend- 
iture of the smallest sum from the public treasury, nor 
a modification of a tariff bill sent to it, in the smallest 
particular. Its power was like that of the President, to 
approve or to veto, save that the veto was absolute, for 
no bill could become a law that the Senate rejected. Mr. 
Wilson said in the Convention that, as there were to be 
two strings to the public purse, one in the hands of the 
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Senate and the other in the House, ‘“‘ of what importance 
could it be which untied first, which last?’’ Subsequently 
the resolution was lost by a vote of four States to seven. 

The clause as adopted, it will be observed, gives to the 
House the exclusive power of originating ‘‘ bills for 
raising revenue,’’ but feces the Senate full powers of 
amendment. A bill for raising revenue must first pass 
the House, but when it reaches the Senate it may be 
amended by striking out.all after the enacting clause and 
substituting an entirely new measure. 

It will be noticed that as originally proposed the clause 
embraced all bills appropriating money from the Treasury, 
and all bills for fixing official salaries, and that these pro- 
visions were stricken out. There can be no doubt, | 
think, that appropriation bills and bills fixing salaries 
may constitutionally originate in the Senate. Many bills 
appropriating money do, in fact, originate there, such as 
bills granting pensions, for the payment of claims, etc.; 
but a practice has grown up that all of the general appro- 
priation bills, such as the Legislative, Executive and 
re the Army and Navy, the Sundry Civil, the 

eficiency, the Indian, etc., shall originate in the House. 
This practice has become so settled that the House would 
probably refuse to consider a general appropriation bill 
sent to it by the Senate. 


+ 
THE TAXING POWER OF THE GOVERNMENT 


= of the most important and necessary powers of 
Government is the taxing power. It was essential 
that the United States should have such powers, and it 
was desirable that its revenues should be as far as pos- 
sible derived from sources that the States could not avail 
themselves of. Duties on imports are essentially such. 
It was essential, too, that the regulation of foreign com- 
merce should be single and uniform, and obviously just 
that the imposts laid upon such commerce should be 
used for the benefit of all the States. So the excise taxes 
now laid on whisky and tobacco, and formerly upon 
many other articles, are taxes that are not fully available 
to the States. They should be uniform in the whole 


_ country, so that the manufacturer does not find the burden 


lighter in one State than another. In practice, these 
sources of indirect taxation are adequate for ordinary 
times. But such sources of revenue might prove inade- 
quate to the National necessities, especially in war times. 
It was essential that in times of National stress all of the 
resources of the country should be subject to the taxing 
power of the nation. Section 8 of Article 1 provides that, 
**The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises ; to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States.’’ The scope of the taxing power is limited by a 
declaration of the purposes for which it may be used, but 
these are very broadly stated. And there are several 
limitations as to the manner of exercising it. 

It is provided that all duties, imposts and excises shall 
be ‘‘uniform throughout the United States’’; that ‘‘no 
capitation, or other direct tax, shall be laid, unless in pro- 
portion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed 
to be taken”’ ; that ‘‘no tax or duty shall be laid on articles 
exported from any State’’; that ‘“‘no preference shall be 
given, by any regulation of commerce or revenue, to the 

orts of one State over those of another; or shall vessels 

ound to or from one State be obliged to enter, clear, 
or pay duties in another.’?’ The power to lay imposts or 
duties on imports or exports, except such as are abso- 
lutely necessary for executing their inspection laws, is 
expressly denied to the States, unless Congress consents, 
and then the net revenue derived is to be paid into the 
United States Treasury. 

Duties, imposts pore! f excises must be uniform, but they 
have no relation to population. A distiller of spirits in 
Indiana cannot be required by the United States to pay a 
higher tax per gallon than is exacted of a distiller in 
Illinois ; but it may happen that the aggregate tax collected 
in Illinois is many times greater than the aggregate col- 
lected in Indiana, because of the larger production of 
spirits in the former State. But as to ‘‘ capitation or other 
direct taxes’’ the Constitution provides that they shall 
not be laid ‘“‘unless in proportion to the census or enu- 
meration hereinbefore directed to be taken.’ The United 
States, when it resorts to direct taxation, first fixes the 
amount to be raised, divides that sum by the total popu- 
lation of the United States, to ascertain bow much it will 
be per capita, and then multiplies this per capita by the 
population of each State. The result determines how 
much the people of each State must pay. 

The distinction between a direct and an indirect tax is 
not always easily taken. In the Income Tax case the 
Supreme Court has held that a tax on incomes is a tax 
on the property from which the income is derived, and 
therefore a direct tax. . 


THE REGULATION OF INTER-STATE COMMERCE 


HE power given to Congress ‘‘to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the several States, 
and with Indian tribes,’’ is one of the broadest and most 
essential of its enumerated powers. It is practically very 
nearly associated with the power to establish post-offices 
and post-roads; for the statutes of the United States 
declare all the waters of the United States, during the 
time the mail is carried thereon; all railroads or parts of 
railroads which are now or hereafter may be in operation ; 
all canals and plank-roads, during the time the mail is 
carried thereon, to be ‘‘established post-roads.’’ The 
roads of commerce are also ‘‘post-roads’’; and the 
obstructing or retarding of the passage of the mails over 
such routes is an offense against the laws of the United 
States, punishable in the Courts of the United States. In 
like manner the obstruction of commerce between the 
States, or of the transportation of passengers or merchan- 
dise from one State to another, is an offense against the 
United States, and if accompanied with violence is a 
breach of the peace of the United States. When only the 
laws of a State are broken the Governor of the State is 
charged with the duty of enforcing those laws. He does 
not ask the consent of the President, but may call upon 
him for aid. When the laws of the United States are 
violently resisted anywhere in the United States it is the 
duty of the President to enforce them, not only without 
asking the consent of the Governor of the State, but over 
his protest and resistance if need be. 
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HE whole school of novelists 
% who are called ‘realists’”’ 
believe that the only am- 
bition worthy of a writer 
of fiction is to reflect the 
life of the ‘times, and par- 
ticularly that portion of it 
with which he is especially 
familiar, either by reason 
of birth and the surround- 
ings of youth, or by special 
study of the actual con- 
ditions of each subject 
discussed. Zola, who is 
the acknowledged head of 
the ‘‘naturalists,’’ makes 
researches for each novel 
that he writes with a mi- 
nuteness and care such as 
Darwin used to expend on a species of plant 
or animal before writing one of his mono- 
graphs. The novelists, in fact, are doing 
exactly what scientific investigators are 
doing in special fields. ‘They are applying 
the inductive method, as it is po be to the 
study of social life; they accumulate the 
facts of life, classify them, and make their 
inductions. They reason that, as the great 
progress of the world in science and its 
applications in the last quarter century is 
due to this method, fiction can only hope 
to advance as an art worthy of grown men 
by using the same method. 

Many scientific investigators, by a slavish 
devotion to the mere accumulation of 
facts, have missed the higher truths, the 
great discoveries, that have been granted 
to the men of scientific imagination. In 
like manner, many of the realists of fiction 
have missed the higher truths of social 
life, of humanity in the aggregate, by a 
devotion to the minute and incidental 
facts of life. 

The kind of literary man who is isolated 
from hope and humanity by a too close 
study of the incidental facts of life is on a 
par with the scientist who has lost the tre- 
mendous uplift of modern science by glu- 
ing his eye to a microscope. 

The movement for realism, however, 
has given to the best current fiction a 
verity and value as a reflection of the 
times that the novels of no other era pos- 
sess. This is not saying, by any means, 
that our novelists are greater than any of 
previous epochs. But never before could 
a reader of fiction accumulate a vivid, true 
and varied picture of so many sides of 
human nature, so many conditions of 
actual life. It therefore broadens the hori- 
zon of a judicious reader in a way that 
books of travel never did. It ought to, 
and often does, broaden the sympathies of 
the reader, so that the prejudices of class 
and nationality are broken down, and there 
is a more charitable judgment of human 
nature which can’t help being ‘‘ different.’”’ 
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AMONG the writers who have most 

effectively combined realism with 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
who first gained a wide 
audience with ‘‘Robert 
Elsmere.’ Her in- 
herited aptitude for 
literary expression, 
and her association 
with many of the most 
thoughtful people in 
the scientific and liter- 
ary circles of England, 
united to equip her 
admirably fer her 
work. 

Each one of her novels is a reflection of 
some significant part of the moral and in- 
tellectual conflict that underlies English 
social life to-day. Her method is to take 
some one character and show the action of 
spiritual and intellectual forces upon it, 
and then in a larger way to reveal what 
this same conflict typifies in society at 
large. She never loses sight of the indi- 
vidual in a study of the mass, nor does 
she ignore the larger problem of the 
masses in a study of the individual. There 
is not anything in society, politics, philos- 
ophy or religion that Mrs. Ward considers 
to be outside of the proper domain of 
available material for fiction. 

As a consequence one of her 
novels is a very ponderous and 
solemn undertaking. Her great 
forerunner, George Eliot, used 
to attack “ wort problems ’”’ 
with equal assurance and _ so- 
lemnity, but George Eliot had 
a fine sense of humor. In Mrs. 
Ward there are occasionally bits 
of grim humor of character that 
seem to be accidental. But 
there is not a chapter in any of 
her novels that can be called humorous. 

And yet even frivolous readers forgive 
her this because of the positive merits of 
all her work. It is a great deal to be per- 
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mitted to step through the gate of a novel 
into contemporary English social life, and 
to mingle with serious people of educa- 
tion and refinement who are intensely inter- 
ested in their fellow-beings. Characters 
like Marcella, Lord Maxwell, Tressady 
and fallin add distinctly something val- 
uable to one’s conception of the nobility of 
life, the responsibility of each one to society 
at large. To many American readers 
Mrs. Ward's characters reveal for the first 
time the fact that England is a great democ- 
racy—solving to-day some of the problems 
of democracy that this Republic has not 
yet reached. 

No earnest-minded woman can look at 
the world through MWarce/la’s eyes without 
being confirmed and strengthened in her 
ideas of the responsibility of women in 
the social structure. And many a frivolous 
girl will find nourishing food for reflection 
in the career of Letty Tressady. 

The writigg in Mrs. Ward’s novels is of 
rare dignity and learning. While it seldom 
has lightness of touch it has the pervasive 
grace of a full mind and refined tastes. 
She is a model to women who write, in the 
earnestness of her purpose and the breadth 
of culture which she uses with such artistic 
skill—but not in brevity, the soul of wit. 
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HERE could be no 
greater contrast to 
Mrs. Ward’s methods 
of fiction than the 
writing of George du 
Maurier. Soon after 
his death Mr. Howells 
wrote that Du Mau- 
rier’s novels almost 
upset his own belief in 
his theories about ro- 
mantic fiction. Alone 
among contemporaries the author of 
‘“*Trilby ’’ followed the traditions of Thack- 
eray, and wrote a story full of the ebulli- 
tions of his own feelings. He takes the 
reader into his entire confidence and re- 
veals how much he loves or hates his own 
creations. 

This is the charm of his novels—a certain 
Speen boyish frankness in emotion 
that wins the reader’s attention and after 
a while his devotion. 

It is not possible for a reader of Du 
Maurier long to remain in a cold and 
critical attitude toward the characters. He 
must either love or hate them. They are 
always pictured as social beings. 
That hideous creation of the 
modern novelist—the ‘‘ Type’’— 
with the machinery of a whole 
class of people revolving in him, 
is never shown in Du Maurier’s 
stories. When he draws the 
Laird, Taffy, Little Billee or 
Barty it is a man who is pic- 
tured, with friendships, enthu- 
siasms, eccentricities and sor- 
rows. It is the infinite pathos 
of human fellowship that inspires 
you with admiration for these characters. 

Possibly his greatest popularity came to 
the author for what is least admirable in 
his books—for the theatrical effects, for 
the grewsomeness of Svengali, for the 
supernatural element in all his novels— 
‘* Peter [bbétson,’’ ‘‘ Trilby,’’ ‘‘ The Mar- 
tian.’”’ If so, it is a great pity, for the 
people have been fascinated by false gods. 
But a woman who reads with sincerity will 
brush aside these accidentals and find in 
Du Maurier a man of gentle feeling, whose 
highest ideal for man or woman is ‘to 
think of other people before myself, and 
never to tell lies or be afraid.” 

A GREAT many careful readers and critics 
believe that the best living writer of 
English fiction is Thomas Hardy. For 
more than twenty years he has been pro- 
ducing novels of varying degrees of popu- 
larity—from ‘‘Far from the 
Madding Crowd,”’ his early suc- 
cess, to the sensational vogue a 
few years ago of ‘‘ Tess.’’ How- 
ever much his novels may vary 
in quality they have this in 
.common—a strong, ex- 
pressive, often poetic, 
English style. It is 
hard to recall an ob- 
scure passage in his 
writings. He seems to 
have absorbed from the 
peasants he delights to portray 
the talent- of using vigorous, 
simple words to express forcible 
ideas. In his later work he has 
pushed this to the verge of coarse- 
ness, but with artistic intent. 

There is no better place than this to say 
that an intelligent reader should have no 
place in her mind for that kind of intoler- 
ance that condemns a writer entirely for 
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certain obvious shortcomings. There are 
hundreds of books that a young woman 
can read with more profit and pleasure 
than ‘‘ Jude, the Obscure.” That depress- 
ing, but thoroughly honest, book can be 
left to the overweighted intellects that are 
never happy unless carrying around a 
“social problem.’’ But a young woman 
who misses reading ‘“‘A Pair of Blue 
Eyes,’’ because she can’t endure “‘Jude,’’ 
is too shortsighted for her own pleasure. 
Hardy has taken one of the most ap- 
mete precautions for being long remem- 
yered as an author: he has associated his 
fictitious characters with a definite locality 
in Southwest England, for which in 1874 
he revived the old Saxon name of Wessex. 
Moreover, his descriptions of the rural life 
of this region are so vivid that they create 
in the reader the desire to go there. 
Pilgrimages to Hardy’s country are not 
uncommon, and they will continue, no 
doubt, long after the period of mere con- 
temporary interest. English people never 
permit that sort of an association to drop ; 
and the altar of the 
Druids, where Jess 
once slept, will continue 
to be sought after by 
eople who will have 
Put a shadowy idea of 
who 7ess was. 


od 


NOTHER writer who 
has made the same 
sort of bid for remem- 
brance is Hall Caine. 
He has made the Isle of Man his kingdom. 
and associated with it his novels, ‘‘ The 
Bondsman,’’ ‘‘The Deemster’’ and ‘‘ The 
Manxman.’’ There can be no doubt that 
for the average reader he has annexed a 
new and fascinating province to the domain 
of fiction. His pictures of Manx life abound 
with quaint details which those who know 
say are true to the life. How far from 
reality the characters may be it is hard for 
an outsider to judge. 
Certainly, ifreal, the Isle 
of Man must abound in 
more of the essence of 
melodrama and tragedy 
than the Bowery on 
Saturday night. 

While Thomas Hardy 
is occasionally melo- 
dramatic, perfervid, un- 
real, Hall Caine seems 
to live and breathe all 
the time in this over- 
heated atmosphere. The scenery smells of 
er often, when it should only bear the 
racing saltiness of Manxland. The char- 
acters stand around in stage groups, when 
they should drift about like countrymen 
at a horse fair. 

Of course, this is the way the author sees 
things, and there is no denying his* power 
and impressiveness in making the reader 
see and feel with him. But it is not the 
kind of sight and feeling that 
abounds in the best kinds of fic- 
tion. There is no lift to his 
imagination, no lyric music in 
his song. The fierce emotions, 
that he delights to arouse so sel- 
dom, have the right trend to them 
inthe end. His characters make 
tremendous struggles toward 
truth, justice, unfailing love and 
all the other worshipful virtues. 
But they are so blundering and 
blind about it that you are sure 
they would never arrive anywhere, off the 
stage of a well-appointed theatre. 
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HERE is hardly a county of England 
which is without its novelist who 
reflects the local social 
life. R. D. Blackmore 
has written a classic 
for Devon in ‘Lorna 
Deoone”’ ; there is plenty 
of Surrey in the novels 
of George Meredith; 
Quiller-Couch has made 
the Cornish coast his 
particular field. Lon 
ago Yorkshire foun 
its best interpreter in 
Charlotte Bronté. 

As for the vast panorama of London life 
itself, nearly every English novelist works 
it into a chapter at least. Sir Walter 
Besant has made some admira- 
ble studies among the poor in 
his later novels—such as ‘‘ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men”’ 
—and Arthur Morrison has re- 
ceived the highest praise for his 
“Tales of Mean Street.’’ 

Some of the most subtile 
studies of the finer social life of 
London are embodied in the 
tales and novels of Henry James, 
who, as an American by birth 
and early training, sees some 
things in English life more clearly than one 
of whose blood and bone they have always 
been a pest. His style is hardly equaled 
in its delicate shadings. 
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to his wife and children is not fulfilled 
without suitable provision for them in case 
of death. Providing a good home and 
spending an income, whether it be small 
or large, does not absolve a husband, or 
son, or father, from serious condemnation, 
if he does not provide means for the fam- 
ily’s support in the évent of his death. 


CARELESSNESS 


in the matter of life insurance predominates 
largely with those who CAN insure, but 
who do not. Any man owes it to HIM- 
SELF to provide for his family, both for 
the present and the future. The man with 
an average income cannot acquire a 
competency; the only possible future 
provision must be through life insurance. 
Every woman should ask the question— 
Am I protected in case of the death of my 
husband, or son, or father? Every man 
should ask the question—Is the future of 
my family provided for if I should die ? 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


would like to send you descriptive lit- 
erature which every man and woman 
should read. 

The New Industrial Policy (weekly pre- 
mium) is profit sharing. 


The Prudential Insurance 


Company of America 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
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Leather stretches, shrinks, absorbs grease 
and dampness—moulds. Pantasote doesn’t. 
Leather is injured by water. Pantasote isn’t. 
Leather isexpensive. Pantasote half as much. 





The other imitations of leather rot, peel, crack and 
fade. Pantasote doesn’t. The other imitations of 
ously combustible. Pantasote contains no rubber, 
no celluloid, and is non-inflammable. 
enough for a dining-chair seat or foot- 25 
stool, sent for mere . Cc. 
of the upholsterers and furniture dealers in your vicinity 
who do not keep it. 

E L d should join the League 
ver. “ f a AZ of American Wheelmen. 
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leather contain rubber or celluloid, and are danger- 

4a A piece 17x17 (plain or figured), 
Sample Free, if you send a 2-cent stamp and the names 
PANTASOTE CO., 35 Leonard St., New York City 
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Mm EVELOPING is undoubt- 
edly to the beginner 
the most interesting 
part of photography. 
It is not as difficult 
as the uninitiated im- 
agine. Although 
many people who do 
not do their own 
developing, and do not know how to do 
it, show good results, they are not true 
photographers. To get the best results 
the view-taker must know how the plate is 
developed, and to be sure of those results 
should do the developing. Knowing the 
possibilities of the developing chemicals, 
and their effect on the plate when it is 
under, over or properly 
exposed, effects can be 
obtained which would be 
impossible without that 
knowledge. Therefore, if 
you want to make a suc- 
cess of photography, learn 
to develop, and do the 
work yourself whenever 
possible. The _ profes- 
sional operator has not 
time in which to work 
over the plate if it is much 
over-exposed. 

As it is best to use only 
one brand of plates so is 
it best to use but one 
kind of developer. Many 
amateurs lose much valu- 
able time trying various kinds. After the 
worker has become thoroughly proficient 
it is time enough for experiments. 

Pyro and soda are more generally 
used than any other developer, and 
many workers, both professional and 
amateur, consider that combination 
the only good one. A developer 
which has the good qualities of 
pyro, and which does not stain 
the film or hands, is a combination 
of eikonogen and hydrochinon, 


Inside nearly every 
box of plates sold 
there is a printed 
slip giving direc- 
tions for mixing 
developers and 
fixing baths, also 
in many cases the 
said slip gives 
simple rules for 
development, 
with directions 
how to avoid cer- 
tain errors. Asa 
general rule, be- 
ginners in land- 
scape photogra- 
phy over-expose, 
therefore, in de- 
veloping, care must be taken not to allow 
the plate to develop too fast, and the way 
to prevent it is to start with the solution 
weak, increasing the strength, i.e, adding 
alkali as it is needed. A very good way is 
to mix up a little more developer than is 





*The third of a series of four practical articles 
on pictorial amateur photography by Mr. Troth, 
whose photographs have been awarded gold, silver 
and bronze medals at exhibitions held in the l nited 
States and in Europe. In the series the following 
atticles have appeared: ‘‘ The Necessary Appa- 
ratus,” January; ‘‘ Taking the Picture, February. 
In the next (April) issue of the JOURNAL Mr. Troth 
will write on “ Photographing Wild Flowers. 
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# AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY AT ITS BEST 
By Henry Troth 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


*THIRD ARTICLE—DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 
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necessary to cover the 
plate, say for a five by 
seven, six ounces. This 
solution should be of 
normal strength, that is, 
for a properly exposed 
plate. To proceed pour 
two ounces of the above 
into. a graduate and add 
two ounces of water to it, 
and flow on the plate; if 
the high lights do not be- 
gin to show up in a minute 
or two add more of the 
stronger solution; should 
the details still not show 
pour off the diluted devel- 


oper and 
flow on the 
remaining 
strong solu- 
tion, pro- 
vidingthere 
is enoughto 
fully cover 
the plate ; if 
not, more 
alkali, acid 




















and water may be added. By thus 
working cautiously and deliberately 
a badly over-exposed plate may be 
made into a very good negative. 
Should the 
worker not be 
able to control * 
the develop- 
ment, and the 
over-ex posed 
plate comes 
up full of de- 
tail, but with- 
out contrasts, 
the only salva- 
tion for that 
plate is inten- 
sification. The 


slip of paper in 
the box of plates 
will, no doubt, 
give formula for 
intensifier. Ifthe 
plate has been 


much under-exposed 
the intensifier will 
help it but little, and 
it had best be thrown 


away. Care must be 
exercised in washing 
the plates after fixing, 
as any hyposulphite 
of soda left in the 
film will gradually 
ruin it. 

The most artistic 
prints are those with 
a mat (not smooth) 





surface, and are the best for first-class pic- 
torial effects. The glossy prints are useful 
in many ways where clear, sharp detail is 
desired, but the picture-maker should leave 
them alone. Of the mat surface processes 
the cyanotype or blue print is the cheapest 
and easiest to manipulate,.and where the 
color is no objection has much to recom- 
mend it. The easiest to work and in many 
ways the most satisfactory is the cold bath 
platinotype—its only drawback being the 
cost and the difficulty of getting different 
tones. The most permanent process is 





carbon, and to the merit of permanency 
may be added that of great range of tones 
or colors, This process has been in use 
for a number of years, but owing to the 


seeming intricacy of the manipulations has | 


not been much employed in this country. 
All those described must be printed by 
sunlight, but there is one very satisfactory 
process which can be printed by gas or 
candle light, namely, bromide. A good 
mat surface bromide print is hard to dis- 
tinguish from a platinotype, and it has the 
advantage of being cheaper. Directions 
for printing, developing and toning 
always accompany every package 
of paper sold. 
Many good prints are spoiled 
in trimming and mounting, 
the fault usually being that 
the trimming has not been 
properly done. The best 
way to go about it is to 
lay the print down on a 
table or board, face up; 
then take four pieces of 
white paper and put them 
on the print so that their 
edges will cover the edges 
of the print; then move 
them about, first pushing 
up the one at the bottom 
to see whether the print will 
look better with less fore- 
ground, then with less sky, etc. 
In this way one can find the 
proper place to trim, and having 
decided do not hesitate, even if half 
the print has to be sacrificed. Some 
views, especially those along the seacoast, 
look best long and narrow; others make 
good panels, high and narrow.- No rule 
can be laid down for trimming prints, 
except that there are few which will not be 





improved by paring them down somewhat. 
In mounting, care should be exercised that 
the prints and cardboard mounts harmo- 
nize. The best way is to have several 
different colors or tints at hand, laying 
the prints on each one successively until 
the proper 
combination 
is found. As 
with trim- 
ming, no posi- 
tive rule can 
be made. The 
amateur pho- 
tographer 
should try to 
attend exhibi- 
tions of photo- 
graphs, and 
there study the 
effects of the 
various mounts 
and frames. 
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SEEDS GROW | 


We will mail FR EE, to any address, 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1897 


A handsome new book written at ForpHOooK Farm. 
Telis all about the best seeds that grow. Hundreds of 
| illustrations; new vegetables and rare flowers painted 
from Nature. Senda postal card TO-DAY for this— 


The Leading American Seed Catalogue 
25 CIS.| Coutecnon or | EVEN 
SWEET PEAS 


Including one full-size packet each of Eckford’s new 
Crown Jewel and Little Dorrit, which alone 
cost $1.25 each in England last year; Eckford’s brilliant 
Meteor and Mrs, Joseph Chamberlain with gay 
flowers of enormous size; Burpee’s most delicately 
beautiful, hooded Ramona, the unique Gray Friar, 
entirely unlike any other Sweet Pea, and a large packet 
of Burpee’s Special Superfine Mixture for 
1897, containing twenty-three New, Large-Flowered 
varieties of the improved type—all thoroughly up-te- 
date. This is the best collection we have ever offered. 
Nowhere else can such grand Novelties in Sweet Peas 
be had for so little money. 


HOW TO GROW 1 HIGH-GRADE 
BY THE HAMILTON METHOD 


























Inclosed with each col- 
lection. Five Com- 
plete Collections, as 
above (in all 35 pack- 
ets), mailed for One 
Dollar, and given FREE as a premium one full- 
size packet each of CUPID and AURORA, our 
wonderful novelty for 1897, provided you mention 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 
are cannot afford apap hem tu felt 
all about this unequaled offer, but 
hd 5 with every copy of BURPEE’S 
ss FARM ANNUAL for 1897 
(mailed FREE to all) we send, flat, 
a Wthosvaghes leaflet of these Superb New Sweet Peas, 
as painted from Nature, last Summer, at our famous 
FORDHOOK FARM. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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Bullet Camera 


Photography is easy for the novice—delightful 
for every one. Uses either glass plates or our 



































light-proof film cartridges, and can be 
LOADED IN DAYLIGHT 
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Pocket Kodaks ) $5.00 EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Bullets to 

{ $15.00 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Matchless in Every Feature! 


CALIFORNIA 


Atour to California and the Pacific Coast, under 





the personally-conducted system of the 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Nine months on the Pacific Coast. Spe ial Pullman 


Vestibule Train will leave New York and Philadel- 
phia, March 27, 1897. (Boston one day earlier.) 


Magnificent 
Spring Outing 


of the highest grade in every particular. 

Round-trip rate from New York, Philadelphia and 
points east of Pittsburg, $210; from Boston, $220. 

For itineraries of California, Florida and Wash- 
ington tours, apply to or address Tourist Agent 
Pennsvivania Railroad, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 
205 Washington Street, Boston; 7389 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or George W. Zovd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


E ROPEAN TOURS 


15th Year. Terms reasonable. 
Parties limited. Conducted by ‘ 
Pr. and Mra. H. 8. PAINE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Study HARMONY at Home 


Rapid and efficient system tanght by mail. Write for particulars. 


| WINCHESTER BARTON, A710, Chestnu}, Stfeet, Philadelphia 
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Ww By Several Clever Hostesses WJ 


A BOOK TITLE HUNT 
By J. Gustine Randolph 


N INVITATION to ‘“‘A Book Title 

Hunt”’ aroused a flutter of antic- 

. ipation, and often during the days 

’ intervening between the receipt of 

the invitation and the date fixed my eager 
eyes passed swiftly in review the lettered 
backs of old familiar friends. Arrived at 
the home of my hostess I found her charm- 
ing parlor filled with the queerest collection 
of miscellaneous articles that ever was seen 
in so dainty a room. ‘Tables, the mantel, 
the top of the piano, the window curtains 
and portiéres—every available spot bore 
some article that certainly did not belong 
there; upon the walls were hung photo- 
graphs, engravings and cards with portions 
of magazine advertisements pasted upon 
them, apparently arranged haphazard, with 
no regard to harmony of subject or color. 

It was bewildering at first, but that there 
was method in this apparent madness was 
shown by the fact that some of the articles 
about the room were placed in little groups, 
while others stood by themselves, each 
group or separate article bearing a number, 
as did each of the pictures upon the walls. 
Each guest was furnished with a pencil and 
two or three sheets of paper held together 
at the top bya silken thread. Down the 
left-hand side of each sheet were the figures 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, etc., covering the number 
of titles that were to be hunted for. 

When all the guests had arrived the 
hostess struck a bell, and the “‘ hunt’’ began. 
But where were the books? Looking on 
one of the tables for some favorite volume 
I perceived, instead, a slender crystal vase 
holding a flower of saffron hue, while near 
by was carelessly laid a string of tiny brass 
bells. Pinned to a curtain was a half-length 
portrait of General Grant. 

A few moments sufficed for every one to 
catch the spirit of the game, and merry 
groups were soon wandering from table to 
mantel, thence to another table, stopping 
on the way to examine the mystic symbols 
on the walls. Every now and then a little 
scream of delight would indicate that a fair 
hunter had solved some mystery. 


+. 


” A® puns admissible?’’ 1 asked my 
hostess. 

‘*Oh, yes, I should have told you,’’ she 
answered, and passed on to convey the fact 
to all, who might otherwise have lingered 
long at their task. 

A puzzled group collected about a card 
on the mantel on which were pasted the 
tails of a horse, a dog, and a bird, all cut 
from advertisements ; not quite so baffling 
a problem was a child’s toy, a small gray 
cottage, to which some ingenious hand had 
contrived to add seven artificial points. 
The top of the piano had upon it the most 
incongruous collection of things possible: 
a china plate, upon which were placed some 
small pieces of bright coal ; the crown of an 
old straw hat; a pile of ragged oak leaves ; 
a doll dressed in red and gray, and a tin 
eg af upon which rested two small 

its of well-kneaded dough. 

A limit of time had been fixed before the 
game began, and amid cries of ‘‘ Oh, just 
wait a minute!’’ and ‘‘What a shame! I 
almost had that one,’’ the bell rang again, 
and one of the gentlemen of the party 
called out from a complete list furnished 
by the hostess, first the number and then 
the title of the book belonging to it. 
The guests ticked off the titles they had dis- 
covered upon their lists, and upon compar- 
ing notes the one who had guessed the 
largest number of titles correctly received 
the first prize, a handsome copy of ‘‘ Un- 
familiar Japan,’’ while the booby—the 
lowest on the list—became the proud pos- 
sessor of ‘‘ Mother Goose,’’ bound in linen. 

Has the X-ray of the reader’s keen per- 
ception pierced the more or less thin dis- 

ises which conceal the titles sought for? 

eeping over a friend’s shoulder I discover 
on her list opposite to their numbers these 
names : 
. “A Yellow Aster.” 
. “ The Bells.” 
. “Half a Hero,” 
“* Terminations.” 
** House of the Seven Gables.” 
“Black Diamonds.”’ 
“The Crown of Straw.” 


“Torn Leaves.”’ 
. ‘In Scarlet and Gray.”’ 
* Dodo.” 
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Some one suggested after it was all over, 
and we had adjourned for refreshments, that 
the game might be played like progressive 
euchre by dividing the company into groups 
of four or six, having a certain number of 
articles on each table, and allowing only a 
certain limit of time before group number 
one moved on to table number two, = ing 
when each group had visited every table. 

But I thought that it was pleasanter to 
wander about as I pleased, coming back 
when I liked to something that had puz- 
zled me at first: 


‘A FARMERS’ PICNIC IN WINTER 
By E. Leora Waldemen 


HE invitations to this novel picnic 
were written on plain white note 
| paper made into little books about 
five inches square, covered with 
birch bark and tied with bright red ribbons, 
They invited us to ‘‘A Farmers’ Picnic” 
to be held in the grove at Chestnut at eight 
o’clock on a certain evening. All were 
asked to come arrayed in picnic garb, and 
certainly the surroundings for such cos- 
tumes were not lacking when the evenin 
of the picnic arrived. The “grove” prove 
to be the three principal rooms in the house 
decorated to represent woods. 

The costumes were many and odd, Red 
bandannas were numerous. They mas- 
queraded as ties and head coverings, and 
were also used for their more legiti- 
mate purpose. One young fellow was 
unusually imposing. e was about six 
feet tall, and wore blue denim overalls that 
belonged: to a man a foot lower in the 
world than himself. A  blue-checked 
farmer’s blouse, a hat, through the crown 
of which his abundant crop of blonde hair 

rotruded itself, and the inevitable red 

andanna completed his equipment and 
made him appear like an overgrown farmer 
lad. There were others with big hats, 
boots, and full suits of blue denim. One 
youth wore a bushy, false red beard which 
seemed especially appropriate to the occa- 
sion, Old-fashioned ginghams, calicoes, 
etc., and big picnic hats distinguished the 
farmer lasses of the party. 

At noon (about nine-thirty in the evening) 
the dinner was served. It differed in no 
way from the regulation menu except 
that lemonade was served instead of coffee 
or chocolate. 

There was one cake on the menu of 
which I am sure all readers of this article 
will want to have the receipt, and once 
tried they will never allow their cooks 
to forget it: One cup of brown sugar, two 


tablespoonfuls of butter, two-thirds of a— 


cup of sweet milk, two eggs, one-third of a 
cup of grated chocolate melted with a little 
hot water, one teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in a little hot water, one teaspoonful 
of baking powder, one teaspoonful of vanilla 
flavoring and two cups of flour, with almond 
frosting. It is called ‘‘ devil’s food,’’ but 
under any other name it will taste quite as 
good. The sandwiches for this winter 
picnic were cut with a round cake-cutter in 
disks to represent tennis balls; others, for 
which a special cutter had been made by the 
local tinsmith, represented tennis rackets ; 
a tiny olive pressed into the wide end rep- 
resented the ball. The apples were pol- 
ished until they shone, and were served 
from baskets. Altogether there was a 
decided flavor of summer picnic in the air. 
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A VERY UNIQUE PARTY 
By Jane Benson 


WE ALL thought the invitations, which 

we received not long ago for a party 
at Grace Little’s, very unique, and several 
moments were merrily spent in guessing 
their meaning. They were written upon 
pey, white cards, bearing her initials, 
G. C, L., and bade us to appear at an 
‘Initial Party ’’ on the evening of Tuesday, 
March tenth. ; 

In the lower left-hand corner were the 
letters A. C. E., which we decided meant 
** All come early,” and in the lower right- 
hand corner the letters N. F. D., which we 
also decided meant ‘‘Not full dress.” 
Upon the evening in question we each re- 
ceived, upon our arrival, a very warm 
greeting, and a pretty pencil and card from 
our hostess. Each card bore the initials 
of the person to whom it was given, anda 

olite request that the questions written 
eneath should be answered only by words 
beginning with the initials given, 

The questions were : 

1. Who are you? 

2. What are you? 

3. What fad have you? 

4. Who is your favorite poet ? 

5. What is your favorite flower? 

6; Whom do you love best ? 

z Where do you live? 

. What do you think of yourself? 

g. Where are you going next year? 

10. What is your greatest fault? : 
11. If not yourself whom would you rather be? 


12. Why? 

We were further informed that we would 
be given an hour in which to answer the 
questions. At the end of the appointed 
time we handed our cards to our hostess, 
who created much merriment by reading 
them aloud. The lady who had been most 
witty in her answers to the questions upon 
her card was given a peel bousil copy 
of “The Initials.’”’ Later we repaired to 
the dining-room, where we found our places 
at the table designated by pretty cards bear- 
ing our initials, 


THE GAME OF CHARACTERISTICS 
By Charlotie Rice 


MOST interesting way in which to 
spend an evening is by playin 
‘: “ Characteristics,’’ a game whic 
may be made attractive to any 
number of people. A leader must be 
chosen to read aloud a list of certain 
‘* characteristics’ of noted people. From 
these ‘‘characteristics,’’ which must aim to 
be descriptive, and from their initials, 
the assembled company must try to dis- 
cover who the celebrities are. The modus 
operandi of the game is as follows: Provide 
each player with a pencil and a card, upon 
one side of which is written a list of the 
‘* characteristics’’ of certain noted people, 
leaving blank spaces opposite for the names 
of the persons described. Immediately 
after the distribution of these cards the 
game may be explained and the announce- 
ment made that half an hour will be given 
for the unraveling of the mysterious words 
to the left of the card. If desired part- 
ners may be selected. The giving of 
ge should be optional. The following 
ist of ‘characteristics’? will doubtless 
suggest many others to intending host- 
esses : ; 
LITERARY 

Ha Children Appear 
Explains Asia . ‘ . 
England’s Bright Bard . 


Riotous Blustering 
Rustic Bard 


H. C. Anderson 

Edwin Atinold 

E. B. Browning 
Robert Browning 
° . Robert Burns 
Terrible Complainer . ° - Thomas Carlyle 
Tragic Career . ° . Thomas Chatterton 
Sha eare’s Truest Critic . . S&S. T. Coleridge 
Weird Concoctor . ° : . Wilkie Collins 
Woefully Crazed William Cowper 
Comical Delineator Charles Dickens 
A Clever Doctor . ° . ‘ . A. Conan Doyle 
Recognized Wisdom Everywhere R. W. Emerson 


Recounting Horrors . ° ° R. Haggard 
Our Well-Known Humorist . O. W. Holmes 
goneeng Humanity . ° P Thomas Hood 
Wonderfully Interesting . Washington Irvin 
Charming Levity ° ° Charles Lam 


Truthful Negro Portraits 
Wonderful Historic Person 
Winsome Stories . 
Wonderful Sapience . 
Perished BySea_ . 
Her Books Sell . 
Rebuked Society 
Reqaling Traveler 
Art 


. Thomas N. Page 

. W. Hz. Prescott 

: , . Walter Scott 
William Shakespeare 

° . P. B. Shelley 

. H. B. Stowe 

. Robert Southey 
‘ , ‘ Bayes Taylor 


ur’s Troubadour ° ‘ Tennyson 
What Magical Talent . W. M. Thackeray 
Makes Travesties . ° ‘ ‘ +» Mark Twain 
Charming, Delightful Writer . . C. D. Warner 
Neat Parlor Writer . 4. _N.P, Willis 
Wrote Wondrously Willlam Wordsworth 


HISTORICAL 


Naturally Belligerent 
Came Confidently 

Cavaliers. 
Ever Elegant ‘ ‘ 
Brilliancy’s Forerunner 
Protested Hotly . 
Receivers’ Earnest Love 
Always Loyal . ° ‘ 
Marvelous Light . ‘ , 
War’s Triumphant Soldier 
Declamatory Weightiness . 
Noted Words ° ° 
Great Warrior 


. _ Napoleon Bonaparte 

: Christopher Columbus 
é . Oliver Cromwell 
Edward Everett 
Benjamin Franklin 

- Patrick Henry 
Robert E. Lee 
Abraham Lincoln 

° Martin Luther 

. W. T. Sherman 
Daniel Webster 

, Noah Webster 
George Washington 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Perfectly Tremendous Boaster . 
Pride (of) Boston . 
Best Broadcloth 
Famed For Charms 
Well-Earned Glory . 


. _P. T. Barnum 
Phillips Brooks 
e . Beau Brummel 
Frances F, Cleveland 
William E. Gladstone 
Thoroughly Honest Thomas Hughes 
Rabid Iconoclast ‘ p - Robert Ingersoll 
Hamlet’s Interpreter . -. Henry Irving 
Feminine Nobilit ht 


y ; . . Florence Nightingale 
Prancing Roughly » . . Paul Revere 
He Made Search , H. M. Stanley 
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A MOONSHINE PARTY 
By Edith Wheaton 


yg the almanac for a moonlight 

evening. Decorate your rooms with 
the moonflower, or if you live in the 
country perhaps you can get some of the 
herbs called moonwort, sometimes known 
as honesty. 

Provide each one of your guests with a 
blank card and pencil, and give them fifteen 
minutes in which to record a list as long 
as they can make it of the poems, songs, 
stories and other literature in which the 
moon is given a prominent part. The 
authors’ names should also be given. 

At the end of the allotted time let several 
or all of the company be called upon to 
read from their cards. To the one who 
has the best list give an almanac or calendar 
in the form of a dainty booklet, with the 
moon’s phases illustrated in gilt. Givea 
toy lantern for the booby prize. Some one 
can look over the lists and award the prizes 
one the rendering of the music, which 
should be appropriate to the occasion. 
The hostess might call upon one or two 
of her guests to relate the story or legend 
which is noted on their cards, and which 
promises, from the subject, to be short and 
entertaining. 

This idea might be utilized for a session 
of a literary society, by elaborating the 
program with more music and other exer- 
cises. The members should respond to 
roll-call with a quotation about the moon. 
One member might have a biographical 
paper about Doctor Moon, of Brighton, 
who gave light to the blind by the present 
convenient system of raised print. There 
should be a short scientific talk explaining 
a lunar eclipse, the tides or the phenomenon 
of the harvest moon. Assign this to some 
one who will be careful not to be too prosy, 
and who will illustrate it with large, plain 
diagrams. The last literary number should 
be something humorous, in which the moon 
shall have a prominent part. 








Look in the Hem 


The genuine have the word * Kayser,’’ 
the kind that don’t wear through at 
the finger-ends. The 


“Kayser Patent 
Finger-Tipped” Silk Gloves 


have a guarantee ticket in each pair, 
which is good for a new pair Free if 
the ‘‘tips’’ wear out before the gloves. 
Retail at s50c., 75c. and $1.00. If your 
dealer hasn’t them write to 
JULIUS KAYSER & CO., NEW YORK 
The ‘‘Kayser” Bicycle Gloves have 
leather palms—no wear-out to them. 












It’s easy 
to tell the 
quality of 
silver - plated 
ware after a 
few years’ use. 
But you can 
_know the quality 
in advance if the 
trade-mark is 
**1847 Rogers Bros.” 
That mark guarantees 
long wear. 


Meriden 
Britannia 
Company 


MERIDEN, Conn. 
208 Fifth Ave., New York 


Silver Plate 
that Wears 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





To introduce THE ART INTERCHANGE 
Special Offer into new homes and that every Jourwat 
reader may see the high character of our work we will send to any 
dress for only cents a specimen copy with the two 
beautiful companion ee shown in this adv’t, Pansies 
and Viol each 8x35 in. These two studies alone sell for $1.00, 
and are the finest examples in color that have ever been issued. 
As this offer is limited you should order at once. 

For $1.00 will be sent 6 trial numbers, with 12 design supple- 
ments and 12 color plates, which will include the lovely studies of 
Pansies and Violets, shown here, All who remit the regular year! 
= of $4.00 early will receive this generous Trial Offer FRE 

bseribe now, you will be more than pleased. Calalogue on request. 


ay pt en 








The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


‘*Gegentiber.”’ 
See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 











Send for free pamphlets to 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York. 





7’ Baby Carriages 
> ay at Factory Prices 


Delivered free to your home 
oot ayles, tron tha exoapest to 
est styles, from rt) 
the finest, 82 to $30. Latest 
improvements, foot brakes 
mattress seats, etc., free on ali 
carriages. Send gous name 
for a catalogue before buying. 
A Pretty Carriage MA A CARRIAGE AND TOY CO. 
delivered for $8.85. (Estab. 1857.) CINCINNATI, O. 


FOR SALE 


A winter home at Tallahassee, Fla. Fine house of 
ten rooms in perfect condition, having just been re- 
finished. Gas and city water. Beautiful grounds, 
finely planted. Price $7000. Terms to suit. 


GEO. W. J. BISSELL, 715 Literty St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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A MODEL $2000 HOUSE’ 


By Walter F. Keith 


IS artistic, though not expen- 
sive; attractive, yet practical ; 
spacious and convenient of 
arrangement, yet economical 
in construction—this two-thou- 
sand-dollar house of ten rooms, 
beside bathroom, toilet-room, 
halls and pantries. 

The first thing to be observed 
as the house is approached is 
the effect of the exterior. On 
the front is made the principal 
expenditure in the way of orna- 
mentation, and the grouping of 
porch, balcony and dormer ac- 
complishes the desired result. 
The steps and porch are broad, 
and as the house is entered the 
spacious effect is retained, for 
not only is the hall wide, but 
the rooms stretching out on 
either side form a most attractive vista. 

Directly in front, as the hall is entered, 
is the main stair- 
case ascending a 
few steps toa 














landing, whence it 
turns and finishes 
the run toward the 
front of the house. 
Underneath the 
staircase there is 
a large coat-closet, 
and the hall is 
flooded with light 
from the leaded 
sash windows 
which occupy the 
space either side of 
the entrance door. 


KITCHEN 
10°0"n 15*6" 







SITTING Room 
13*0°% 20-0" 








child’s room, a general bathroom and a 
private bathroom. It will be noticed that 
the hall of the second floor is spacious, 
avoiding the cramped appearance so often 
seen in moderate-priced houses and yet ef- 
fecting an economy of space to the greatest 
degree possible, as it is located almost 
in the centre of the house. This hall is 
lighted by a glass door, through which 
access is had to the balcony. 

The largest and most pleasant chamber 
is designed for the occupancy of the 
owner, It is provided with a large closet 
and a broad seat, the cover of which is 
made to lift, provid- 
ing an admirable 
place for laying 
away dresses and 
other articles of 
apparel. 

Through an arch- 
way and a tiny hall 
the nursery in the 





AuURSERYy 
10's 16" 
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DINING Room 
11-0"n 15-0" 











The sitting- mat Hanis  Recenrion Room 
room is of good 1026" 15:0" Mon u*O rear is reached. It 
size and occupies | | is also provided 
the most pleasant = oe with a good closet 
exposure. Being for the accommo- 


provided with 
a comfortable 


Poacr 


dation of the chil- 
dren’s clothing. 








couch, easy-chairs, 
and the cozy ingle 
nook, with its 
cushioned seats 
and cheerful fire, 
it is rendered altogether complete. The 
reception-room, across the hall, is also 
given space upon the front, and is easily 
accessible from the entrance. Back of the 
reception-room is placed the dining-room, 
to which access is had from the kitchen 
through the butler’s pantry, which, being 
properly arranged, is the delight of the 
housekeeper. So large is this pantry that 
it is possible to have the mixing-board, 
flour-bins, etc., placed in one end near the 
window, so that good light is insured for 
the work which must be done there. 

The kitchen has also the recommenda- 
tion of size, especially so as the room is 
made more available by places having 
been provided for the necessary furniture. 
There is a space in the entry for the refrig- 
erator, so that the ice-man, by his mudd 
boots, need not soil the kitchen floor eac 
morning, as he will have no occasion to 
enter. Under the refrigerator is provided 
a drain to carry off the drip, thus avoiding 
a constantly overflowing ice-pan. The 
kitchen, it will be noticed, is in wy way 
separated from the main part of the house 
by two doors, and not only that, but 
through the servants’ hall, access to the 
front door may be had by the servant with- 
out passing through any of the other apart- 
ments. The servants also go directly to 
their rooms by the back stairway without 
at any time entering the main part of the 
house. 

On the second floor are provided three 
good-sized sleeping-rooms, a nursery, or 





*The eighth in a series of plans and ideas for 
suburban houses of moderate cost which the JouRNAL 
proposes to publish, the first of which appeared in 
the JouRNAL of December, 1895. Other plans for 
houses costing $1000, $1500, $1700, $2000 and $2500 will 
be given in subsequent issues. 


* PLAN of First Foor - 


! This passage also 
gives access to the 
private bath. 

From the rear 

hall the general 
toilet-room is reached. It is_ isolated 
somewhat from the main part of the house 
for convenience sake. Off this rear hall is 

a linen-closet, providing ample space for 

the bed-linen. 

In the third story there are provided two 
servants’ rooms, one in each main gable, 
while between these rooms, and well 
lighted by the front dormer, is ample space 
for storage of trunks, boxes, etc. 

The house is warmed by a hot-air fur- 
nace, and the basement extends under the 
whole house and has a cemented floor. A 
little additional expenditure would install 
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a hot-water heating system, but on account 
of the compact nature of the building a 
furnace will be found satisfactory. A fur- 
nace, however, needs intelligent care and 
study—just as much as an engine—in 
order that it may be driven to the best ad- 
vantage. It will not do when the weather 
turns very cold with a strong north wind, 
to leave the fresh air intake pipe wide 
open, for it is absolutely certain that the 
strong rush of icy cold air could not be 
properly warmed. In such cases the out- 
side pipe should be partially closed, 
and the cold air return pipe from the hall 
drawn upon to supply the hot-air pipes. 
No fear need be had‘as to proper ventila- 
tion at such times, for the leakage around 
doors and windows is much faster, and 
then the little ventilation pipes in the out- 
side walls of each room leading to the 
special flue in the chimney will work 
harder than usual. 

These ventilation pipes leading from 
each room to the basement, and thence 
into a special flue in the chimney, are very 
important factors in the successful working 
of a hot-air furnace, as is the cold air re- 
turn from the hall. 

The plumbing is modern and up-to-date 
in every respect, the fixtures being all 
open and the bathtubs porcelain-lined. 
It does not pay under any circumstances, 
in these times, to use copper-lined bath- 
tubs. In the first place, m4 difference in 
expense is trifling, and there is no compari- 
son in the advantages of the former over 
the latter. Competition and American 
skill have succeeded in giving us the benefit 
of luxurious plumbing fixtures for the 
pace of the commonplace. Great as has 

een the improvement in the character and 
methods of house-building in every branch 
during the last decade, in no respect has 
this advance been more apparent than in 
that of plumbing and ss fixtures. 

In selecting colors for the exterior of this 
house consideration should be given to the 
location, the environments and the finish. 
Assuming that the lower portion of the 
building be clapboarded and the upper 
part plastered, a 
deep Indian red 
may be used for 
the clapboards, 
with dark green 
trimmings for 
doors and sashes. 
The plastered 
portion may be 
of a mild yellow 
ochre in color, or, 
perhaps, a gra 
green to matc 
the roof, and the 
chimney painted 
with the red. 
This combination 
of color is most 
likely to suit the 
usual location. 
If, however, there 
are many full- 
grown trees inthe 
immediate vicin- 
ity a more cheer- 
ful scheme can be 
applied by using 
yellow with a little red in it to give warmth ; 
lighter in tone in the upper story, and 
lighter yet, almost white, for the trim- 
mings. ‘The sashes, doors and veranda, 
also balcony, may be of dark gray green. 

A house which is dark in color is apt to 
look gloomy and damp in the shadow of 
many trees, but will look comfortable in 
an exposed situation, whereas a yellow 
house is apt to look glaring when not 
mellowed and subdued by surrounding 
foliage. 

Color harmonies may be made in three 
shades of green, or of yellow, or of brown. 
Color contrasts are red for the lower half 
of a house in combination with green above, 
and black for doors, sashes and blinds, with 
portions of yellow in the trimmings and 
panels of the doors; again, gray for the 
major portion of the building, with white 
trimmings and black sashes and doors. 
Blue and its shades are rarely used, prin- 
cipally because blue is not a durable color, 
and is one which rarely harmonizes with 
anything clse. 
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INTERIOR OF A $2000 HOUSE 
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Dainty People 





APPRECIATE THE LUXURY 
OF A BATH INA 


Standard Porcelain-Lined Tub 


Our baths are practically everlasting, are 
easily kept sweet and clean, and are always 
inviting. We are the only makers who 
have but one grade and guarantee every 
tub turned out. See that our trade-mark 
S MCo. is on the bottom. Send for Catalogue to 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING Co. 
Box J, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Samples may be seen at our showrooms: 


8 East 42d Street, New York City 
31 Dearborn Street, Chicago 

8 and 10 St. John Street, Montreal 
531-533 Wood Street, Pittsburg 








OWN ENAMELING 


By the use of these Enamels any inexpe- 
rienced person may secure that hard, smooth, 
lustrous, durable, examel finish, in any color, 
upon furniture, articles of home adornment, 
bath-tubs, and wooden, willow, earthen or 
metal ware of every description, which is now 
so deservedly popular. 


Sent anywhere, prepaid, at following prices: 
Foot- Baths, 
- Bath-Tubs, ve nt 4 Pr.20¢ 
Withstands hot and cold | 
* Willow, Earth- wt SSC 
EFUIMILUTC, «er nd | pine, 60 
J 


9 Metal Ware of 
all kinds. 


e Bicycles, ::"snscs"s | 25e 


rooms. 
water, steam, etc. 


two coats. 
Colors: Blue, Green, Red, Yellow, Maroon, Snow White, 
Sea Green, Azure Blue and Flesh Tint 
Cards, showing Samples 
Send for of Colors, ont Geskiet. Free 
** ENAMELS AND ENAMEBLING”’ 


The Children can 


have a Cardboard 
Parlor, Din- 
ing-Room, 


Kitchen, and 


Bedroom 
Suit Ac 


for in 
tamps 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Hand-Painted Shingles 


That’s what they look like when 
colored with 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


The grain of the wood shows through, 
and each shingle gives beautiful light 
and shade effects. They look better, 
wear better, and are 50 per cent. 
cheaper than paint. 








“Wood treated with Creosote is not subjectto dry-rot 
or other decay.”’--CENTURY DICTIONARY, 


| Stained wood samples, with color-sketches, 
sent free on application. 

SAMUEL CABOT, 72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
| Agents at all Central Points 


—— - — —_— 














If you are 
Planning to 


BUILD 


Our books of Designs 
and Plans will help you 
They will awaken 
ideas and furnish much 
helpful information. ; 


‘ on af 
. . . 99 
fis} Bok “Artistic flome Designs 
Shows many Beautiful Homes built from our plans; 
also Designs for laying out Grounds. Sent for 10 Cts., 
Stamps or Silver, if you mention ee of house wanted. 
GEORGE F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 


IMPORTANT TO HOME BUILDERS 


By sending me twelve cents (for 
mafling), I will send you photo- 
graphs and plans of One Hundred 
handsome dwellings, that I have 
recently erected in the vicinity of 
New York City, costing from 
#1000 to $10,000. 


H. GALLOWAY TEN EYCK, Architect 
784 Broad St., Newark, N. 4. 
AND WHISTLE 


TORNADO TO COMBINED 


Brass, Nickel- Plated. No strings or 
springs. Changes color while going. Send 


for circular or 15c. in stamps for sample. 
Agents wanted. Biker at public 
gatherings. JOHN COGDRICK,D OIT, MICH. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


THE NEW EASTER COSTUMES 


By Isabel A. Mallon 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN 
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HE materials shown for the early 

Easter costumes range from the 
smooth cloths and mixed suit- 
ings down to the pretty light- 
weight silks, heavier striped 
moirés, and miroir effects in wool. The 
suitings in checks show the mixed effect 
caused by the skillful intermingling of 
many threads of different colors. They 
are also in the plain shades of mode, steel 
blue, silver gray, heliotrope, cadet, and 
the many other colors that are approved 
for spring wear. In the 
smooth cloths the rather 
bright green known as emer- 
ald, a somewhat deep but 
still a bright blue, réséda, 
and, of course, black, are 
noted. Silks in the plain 
colors are almost entirely 
used for skirts ; another silk, 
figured or striped, but in 
harmony, forming the bodice 
or jacket basque. The bolero 
jacket, notwithstanding the 
popularity given it during 
the winter, will obtain for 
the spring costumes. 

Sleeves are fitted to the 
shape of the arm with great 
care. They are invariably 
trimmed — oftenest on the 
shoulders, but quite as often 
the trimming is placed about 
each wrist to harmonize with 
the shoulder trimming. Lace 
and chiffon may be said to 
lead in the spring decora- 
tions. The trimmed skirt is 
a-certainty, but skirts are 
not as wide, fit smoothly 
about the hips, and have the 
necessary spring starting from 
just above the knees. 
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THE FASHIONABLE COMBINATIONS 


DAINTY costume (No. 1) 
which displays a favored 
combination, is of smooth 
gray cloth ; the gray, while it 
is light, is yet a little deeper 
in tone than the tint known 
as dove color. The skirt is 
fitted over the hips closely, 
and suggests that it fasten 
there, as on each side, and 
extending for the distance of 
a quarter of a yard below 
the waist, are two narrow 
revers of the cloth, each 
turning toward the back and 
fastened by worked button- 
holes, not imitation ones, 
over five small, but glittering, steel buttons. 
The bodice shows just below the neck 
a folded vest of white chiffon, which is 
only visible as a V-shaped section, for over 
this is another of blue and green plaid silk. 
Around the waist is a high folded belt, also 
of the plaid silk. The jacket is of the cloth, 
in shape a square Eton, quite short, really 
just reaching to the top of the belt. It is 
finished with two rows of fine stitching. 
The folded stock is of the plaid silk with a 
large ‘‘fluff’’ bow 
of the chiffon at the 
back. Thesleeves 
fitthe arms smooth- 
ly and closely, and 
have at the top 
of each a butterfly 
puff of plaid silk. 
They are quite 
long, and have at 
the wrists tabs of 
the cloth lined with 
plaid silk that ex- 
tend while they 
flare far over the 
hands, makin 
them look, as suc 
sleeves always do, 
verytiny. The hat 
is a large one of 
gray straw deco- 
rated with high 
loops of green and 
blue plaid ribbon 
and a bunch of 
green cock’s feath- 
ers. The gloves 
are a light gray 
suéde, and close 
with the usual large 
buttons. This 
combination of 
gray with the blue 
and green plaid is 
a somewhat un- 
usual one, but it is 
approved by all of 
the most artistic 
dressmakeys.-: ad No 
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SOME OTHER COSTUMES 

ANOTHER wool toilette (No. 2) is of 

mixed suiting, the material being 
composed of brown, white and red threads, 
the brown exceeding all in quantity, so 
that a brown effect is achieved, with, here 
and there, touches of red or white. The 
skirt fits well and is the usual sensible 
length, just escaping the ground. The 


bodice is a short, double-breasted basque ; 
it arches over the hips and is cut in the 
back and front in two tiny points. 


The but- 


No. 1 No. 2 


tons used for the closing are large 
tortoise-shell ones. Just above the 
bust-line the basque is turned back in 
revers fashion and faced with brown 
and white striped moiré, the revers 
being outlined with a narrow piping of 
brown cut beads. A pale blue chiffon 
gilet shows between the revers. The 
high collar is a perfectly plain one of 
white moiré, while at the back is an 
enormous bow made of the silk like 
that used for 
facing the 
revers. The 
sleeves are 
close-fitting, 
and are laid in 
little tucks, that 
look like pip- 
ings,from the wrists 
to the shoulders. 
The trimming 
at each shoulder 
consists of three 
overlapping caps 
of the striped silk, 
These are shaped 
so that they fit 
around the sleeves, 
and although there 
are three of them 
they are so exactly 
cut and placed that 
they droop and 
stand out rather 
than up. 

A brown straw 
bonnet, trimmed 
with white flowers 
and browntips, with 
three or four tur- 
quoise ornaments 
as color contrasts, 
gives the finishing 


© OOS Cer arses ue PB touch to a very 


smart costume. 
The gloves are 
white glacé kid, 
and the parasol is 


2 of striped silk. 
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A COSTUME OF SUMMER SILK 

STYLISH costume (No. 3) that is some- 
what ge in color and lighter in 
weight, is made of summer silk ; it is the 
favorite blue shade, and has upon it, in 
white, those queer geometrical designs that 
look like the Chinese alphabet. The skirt 
has three rows of quilled white satin ribbon 
about it; the first is on the extreme edge, 
and between the rows is, at least, an eighth 
of a yard. The bodice is a round one, 
and has, across the front, three rows of 
narrow white satin ribbon quilled like those 
on the skirt, the space between being just 
sufficient to show the contrast afforded 
by the decoration. A fitted belt of white 
satin, properly boned, is at the waist. The 
collar is of silk and quite smooth ; a flaring 
double box-plait of the satin ribbon is at 
each side, rather nearer the back than the 
front, and stands out well in a flaring 
fashion. Over the edge of the collar, in 
front, is a fall of narrow lace. The sleeves 
are wrinkled in mousquetaire fashion, and 
have, at the top of each, enormous bows 
of the ribbon. Each bow shows four large 
loops on each side, but as 
they are drawn in very close 
at the centre under a small 
Rhinestone buckle the un- 
desirable ‘‘bunchy’’ effect 
does not appear. ‘The wrists 
are finished with plaited frills 
of the ribbon that flare well 
over the hands. A blue 
hat, which is trimmed with 
white velvet roses and white 
satin ribbon, is proper with 
this gown, while the parasol, 
made of the dress material, 
with a natural wood handle, 
is a smart adjunct. White 
glacé gloves are chosen for 

wear with this toilette 


+ 
A SMART GOWN 


TYPICAL costume (No. 4) 
showing the fancied use 

of velvet is of tan broadcloth. 
The skirt is quite plain; the 
bodice is closely fitted to the 
figure in the back, and has 
short, square tails that are cut 
off sharply so that it arches 
over the hips. In front, the 
bodice proper is a square 
Eton jacket, reaching just 
below the _ bust-line, and 
showing a full blouse front of 
pale pink chiffon. A high 
belt of green velvet is folded 
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across the front, and drawn down in the cen- 
tre under a box-plaited bow of the velvet. 
The sleeves are of the cloth, and fit the arms 
closely down to the wrists, where they flare 
broadly, and as a finish are piped with 
green velvet. The trimming on each isa 
butterfly puff of the velvet,which is shaped 
in like a close-fitting sleeve, slashed on the 
upper part and fitted over the arm almost 
to the elbow. The collar, a folded one, is 
of the chiffon with points of the velvet over- 
lapping it, and caught down flat at each 
side of the front, while at the back there is 
a high velvet collar that stands out in a 
flare at each side. A jabot of lace is fast- 
ened just at the centre of the collar in front 
by a brooch of bright stones; it extends 
some distance below the bust-line, giving 
a pretty fullness to the figure, and forming 
a decided contrast to the cloth of the Eton 
jacket on each side of it. The bonnet 
worn with this costume is formed of pink 
rosebuds and green leaves with high loops 
of rose-colored ribbon and osprey feathers. 

In trimming a gown with velvet—that is, 
a gown intended for spring wear—care 
must be taken to have the velvet properly 
cut and fitted. To achieve the desired 
effect with velvet one needs to consider, 
not only the figure of the wearer, but also 
her complexion and the color of her hair. 
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March, 1897 


THE 


“ABERFOYLE” 
FABRICS 


WOOL 
LINEN 
SILK 
COTTON 


Sa 


There are 
NONE 
BETTER, 

and most are 


not nearly so 
good, 


Sd 


Made by the 
great wash- 
goods mills, 


whose fabrics 


« Wash the Best and 
Wear the Longest’’ 


If you do not wear ‘‘ Aberfoyle’’ goods, 
**The Aberfoyle Book,” with samples, 
will interest you. Sent upon request. 


ABERFOYLE MFG. CO., Chester, Pa. 





Silk Foulards Prench 
Grenadines the Most 


Exclusive 


Organdies 2" 


New Printed Foulard Silks . 25¢ 
27-in. Printed Foulard Silks .. » x ae 
24-in. Printed Foulard Silks on twilled silk 
grounds ° ° ° ° ° o 756, 59c 
New Dimity Cord Wash Silks ‘ ° ! 5 
New Fancy Habutai Wash Silks . 25¢ 


27-in. Jacquard Wash Silks, new colorings 
‘ and patterns . ‘ 39C¢ 


Celebrated ‘‘White’”’ 
Flawless Habutai Wash 
Silks — controuca here; all widths, 
20 to 36 inches, 25¢, 35¢c, 48C¢ 
Fancy Black Silk 45 inches 
ide, Elaborate 
Grenadines } St Somes 98c 
French Organdi Raye 
100 Exclusive New Designs, 40c., 30c., 25¢ 
Choice Imported Irish and French 
Dimities . 


500 Pieces Imported Wool Challies 
Rayé (silk striped) ° ° 


20¢ 
Send for Samples 


TRADE-MARK 


We issue, March 15th, the 
Handsomest Fashion Catalogue 


ever published. Containing about one thousand CHIC ILLUS- 
TRATIONS of the NEWEST Spring and Summer FASHIONS 
for 1897. Copies MAILED FREE, Send your address at once 
as the edition is limited. 


Schlesinger & Mayer 
ee. CHICAGO 


Cut this out, it will not appear again 


WORD CONTEST OF 
The Easy Spring Hook and Eye Co. 


$500.00 IN GOLD 


Offered as follows: 
3 $50.00 Premiums 





5 25.00 ee 
10 10.00 * Pa 
25 5.00 “ oes 6 & 6 4 


43 Premiums, amounting to ... %500.00 


The above premiums will be awarded to the successful 
contestants forming the greatest number of English 
words from the letters contained in the words—EASY 
SPRING HOOK. Each list must be accompanied 
with one of our 
empty cards. Send 
us Ten Cents post- 
age for Rules of Con- 
test, Printed Forms 
for list, and one full 





NOTICE DOUBLE eae as oo 
THE SPRING | Hooksand Eyer, 


which card return 
empty with list. 

In case contestant 
has a card or can 
procure one from 
their dealer, only 
send Two Cents postage for Rules and Forms, 

Any inquiry requiring answer must be accompanied 
by stamp for reply. 

All postage must be fully prepaid. 

Contest closes July 1, 1897, and premiums 
awarded immediately thereafter. 

Lists received first will be given preference in case of 
ties. Each list numbered and stamped hour and 
minute received. 

The EASY SPRING HOOK is conceded to be the 
Easiest Hook for Ladies’ Garments. Easy to fasten, easy 
to unfasten, easy to face and perfectly reliable., Address 


THE EASY SPRING HOOK AND EYE CO. 
Garfield Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


UNLAUNDERED HANDKERCHIEFS 














Look dirty enough 
when you first see 
them. They're right 
from the peasants in 
Ireland, where the 
have been embroid- 
ered by hand; Pure 
Linen, though, and 
wash beautifully. 
About half the price 
of laundered ones. 
No. 1,3 for . 40¢. 
No. 2,each . . 25e. 
No. 3,each . . 50¢, 
Worth Double 
Send for our Wom- 
an’s Outfitter 

showing Handker- 
chiefs, Dress Goods, 
Silks, Corsets, Ho- 
siery, and other la- 
dies’ furnishings, 
mailed free. 


L. H. FIELD 
Jackson, Mich. 


THE HANDKERCHIEF HOUSE OF AMERICA 
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XZGSE” THIS EASTER’S SCS 
< NEW HATS AND BONNETS 


THE LADIES’ HOME jJOURNAL 
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By lsabel A. Mallon 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE MOST RECENT PARIS MODELS 


HE fashionable 
materials for 
this Easter’s hats 
and bonnets are 
chip, manilla, Leg- 
horn, Neapolitan, 
Madagascar and 
English straw, and 
all the straw 
braids, especially 
those imitating 
satin. Black vel- 
vet is largely used 
for trimming with 
moiré and _ satin 
ribbons, deftly 
looped. Ostrich 
tips and long 
feathers are in 
vogue, though flowers are given preference 
over everything. The big Parma violets, 
as well as the enormous ~ 
roses and poppies that 
were so generally used 
last season, continue to 
obtain, while camellias, 
tuberoses, white lilies, 
lilies-of-the-valley, blue 
hortensias, ragged robins 








and primroses 
are counted 
as quite new. 
An extremely 
smart little bonnet (No. 1) is made of dull 
red straw, the front being turned back, 
exposing the hair, somewhat after the fash- 
ion of a Scotch cap. Very slightly to one 
side of the front is a bunch of 
black ostrich plumes, caught 
in place bya Rhinestone clasp. 
The simplicity of this bonnet 
is its special charm, while its 
style is cited to show that the 
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woman 
who looks 
best when 
her hat 
is off her 
face has 
been considered. A little bonnet (No. 2), 
which may or may not have ties, has a 
small frame covered with a drapery of 
white satin embroidered with jet, tur- 
quoises and silver spangles. It is raised 
on the left side and decorated with pink 
camellias and one large black silk poppy. 

One of the prettiest of the 
large hats (No. 3) is made of 
pale lavender satin braid, so 
wrought that it has a rather 
square crown, and a broad, but 
soft, brim curving up at each 
side. It is trimmed about the 
crown with a twist of black 
velvet, and from the front, and 
failing over the crown in artistic 
disorder, is an enormous bunch 
of cock’s feathers. Under the 
brim at the back are black vel- 
vet loops. 

A smart chapeau (No. 4) has 
a Napoleonic look ; it is made 
of black chip, and fitted care- 
fully to the head before it is 
trimmed. On one side is a 
knot of dull poppy velvet, 
cleverly twisted so that it looks 
almost like a flower; on the 
other is a high bunch of lilies-of-the-valley, 
which stands up in aigrette fashion and is 
clasped under a jeweled ornament. 
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The large hat (No. 5), which looks more 
elaborate than it really is, is of pale gra 
chip, with a broad brim and a rather hig 
crown. Starting from under a buckle of 
Rhinestones 
at one side 
are two os- 
trich plumes 
which fair- 
ly encircle 
the crown; 
the brim is 
turned up at 
the back, 
and on each 
side are two 
knots of 
gray satin 
ribbon, with 
a clasp of 
Rhinestones 


between them. A flower- 
trimmed hat (No. 6), which 
is in reality the ever-popu- 
lar sailor shape, is made 
of English braid. The 
stiff brim is bound with 
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black velvet, and 
about the crown 
are two narrow - 
bands of the vel- 
vet. Coming up 
from the back and 
directly over the 
crown is a high, 
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full cluster of ja- 
cinths. The brim of 
the hat is slightly 
raised at the back, 
with a band of the 
flowers under it, rest- 
ing upon the hair. 

A particularly 
retty bonnet (No. 7) 
or the woman who 
likes her capote to 


have ties to it is 
here shown. It 
is small and of 
red straw. In 
front poppies 
are artistically 
arranged, while 
at the back, 
placed so that 
it shows well 
from the front, 
is a high pompon 
of black lace, 
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fastened in place by a 
paste jewel; the ties 
are of red watered rib- 
bon. A bonnet of this 
style may be developed 
in any colors that are 
fancied, and roses may 
be substituted for the 
poppies ; or, if preferred, 
the bonnet itself may be 
black and the poppies 
in contrast. 

Another bonnet (No. 
8) with strings is also 
illustrated. Itisa Dutch 
cap in shape, and made 
of the yellow straw braid 
which was seen last 
season, and which, it 
is more than probable, will be greatly 
liked this year. The edge is draped with 
garnet-colored velvet, which droops down 


























at the back, forming the ties. In front are 
fans of fine black lace, which seem to sur- 
round a spray of dark red roses and their 
foliage ; at the back are loops of the lace, 
and between them a bandeau of rosebuds 
with their delicate leaves. 

After allowing one to look at some 
pretty bon- 
nets the clever 
milliner dis - 
tracts atten- 
tion by show- 
ing a hat like 
No. g. It is 
made of shiny 
straw braid 
of a lovely 
soft green; 
the turban 
crown is of 
mauve satin, 
while from 
the back 
there come 
up, high 
above the 
. crown, loops 

No. 6 of satin of the 
same shade, 
and big white 

chrysanthemums. Another hat (No. 

10) forces one to recognize the popu- 

larity of violet. It is made of violet 

raphia, and has a square crown, and a 

thick-looking brim, which is, however, 

light in weight because it is hollow ; 
it is decorated with loops of pale mauve 
satin just in front, with loops of pale 
green satin at the back, and from the 
back on to the crown comes a bunch 
of white silk poppies. A simpler hat 

(No. 11), one intended to be worn well 
over the face, is of fine black straw, 
trimmed with bands of black satin ribbon 
about the crown, which end in loops under 
small steel buckles just in front. Frills of 
black lace are on one side and black 
plumes on the other. The side trimmed 
with plumes has the brim 
slightly raised, and under it is 
a garland of small flowers. 
The contrast of feathers and 
flowers is well shown not only 
in this hat but also in No. 
12, which is made of black 





chip, has 
a straight, 
broad 
brim faced 
with pale 
pink chip, 
and me- 
dium high crown. The lower part of the 
crown is circled with black ostrich tips, 
and the + gp with shaded pink poppies. 
At one side are loops of fine pink ribbon, 

which, before being looped, have 
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been shirred on invisible wire, so | 


that they have a feathery look. 


American women long ago deter- 
mined to become beautiful, and 
they have devoted to this aim 
more systematic and_ hygienic 
training than any other nation has 
ever thought of, and they have 
been marvelously successful.”’ 
Speaking of fashions he goes on 
to tell how the American woman 
unconsciously takes the best of 
the French fashions because they 
have a distinct individuality. The 
French milliner studies each 
woman; andthe American woman, 
as no other 
woman has 
done, appre- 
ciates that 
best compli- 
ment that a 
French milli- 
ner can pay 
to a bonnet 
when she 
says, ‘‘ // est 
“res cotf- 
fant,’’ mean- 


bonnet is 
not only 


the woman, 


her hair and 

head as to form a satisfactory whole. 
It is not so long ago since milliners 
bought their straw hats and trimmed them, 


but nowadays the clever milliner makes to | 


order bonnets or hats to suit the special 
requirements of her customers, to each 
one of whom she gives an individuality. 











A French critic has said: ‘‘ The | 
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} Silk Walking Ski 
; Si alking Skirts 
2 Will be worn this season by every lady who pays 
| } any claim to style. We carry hundreds of hand- 
f some styles that we sell at less than the cost of the 
(cloth alone. Send for our free catalogue showing 
( everything new in ONLY 
| ) skirts, from the 
cheapest to the 
) best? aleo ny full $50 for a beau- 
) line of Bicycle tiful, pure, 
f Suits, Street _* *  Brocaded 
( Suits, Capes, Silk skirtin Gros 
Q ete. grains and ‘Taffe- 


ing that the | 


adapted to | 


but so well | 
suited to | 








The ‘‘ Formosa’”’ 


Doubly-Woven Finger-Tip 


SILK GLOVE 
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fits ike a kid glove, and the finger- 








ends are not bulky. The finger-tips 
will wear as long as the glove. 


GUARANTEE TICKET IN EVERY PAIR 


Sold at your retailer's at soc., 7§c. and $1.00. 
Don't accept other kinds; insist on the ‘*‘ Formosa,’’ 
and if your retailer will not supply you write to the 
sole owners and importers, 


LORD & TAYLOR, "Rte, vane 





The 
Height of 
Elegance 


in the FINISH of a DRESS is the new 


Cord Edge 
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SKIRT BINDING 


NO HARSH SURPACE to deface the shoes. 
NO UNGRACEFUL KINKS—it fits the curves of 
the skirt perfectly. 
NO COARSE FIBRES to fill up with dirt—but the 
richest, most durable binding ever made. 
Every yard of the genuine is stamped onthe back with 
the letters S. H. & M. REFUSE ALL OTHERS. 
If your dealer will not supply 
you we will 
Samples showing labels and materials matled free. 
S.H. & M. CO., P. O. Box 600, New York City 

































tas, full four yards 
wide, lined with 
Rustleine and 
interlined with 
Crinoline, Velvet 
binding. Retailer's 
price $10.00; our price 
50 
W hen ordering, 
give waist 
measure and 
full length 
in front and 
back. 
Sizes of 
waists 20 
to 32 in., 


» 

» Catalogue 
FREE 

At 


A handsome fig- 
) ured Brillian- 
) tine, full-width 
) skirt, lined 
with Rustleine 
and inter- 
) lined. ~Vel- 
) vet binding. 
Your deal- 
er would 
) ask $3.50; 
— age lengths 
) $1.75. up to44in, 


} Add 35 cts. if you want us to prepay mail or express, 


EDWARD GROSSMAN ( 


178 STATESTCHICAGO.« 


Exclusive Cloak, Suit and Skirt House 


“FOOT COMFORT” 


™ is the title we have given to our new 
Catalogue. Sent Free. Illustrating, 
describing and pricing all the latest 
styles and best makes of shoes on the 
market for women’s, men’s and chil- 
dren’s wear. $3.50 shoes for men and 
women. Women's Dark Brown or 
Dark Red, fine kid, lace shoes, new 
coin toe. Fine black kid button 
or lace shoes, any style of toe, 
all sizes and widths, delivered 
free at your nearest Post or 
Express office on receipt of 


i to 


If not satisfied with fit, quality or style, 5 
your money back. Ordering, give size and width. 


i i i 
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| MANUFACTURERS’ SHOE CO., ‘jivctlja. Mich. 
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Bee, 


HE need of the followers 
of Christ: is just what 
the early Church had: 
love for the Master ; and 
there is no life equal to 
that of being in love. 
There is a love that 
kills everything that is 
contrary to it. Such a love has no eyes, 
no ears for anything or anybody but the 
object of its adoration. You and I have 
seen many such instances. We have seen 
mothers who were “bound up in their 
children.’”’ They simply lived for them, 
and life would have had no meaning with- 
out them. 

Now all this bears me out in saying that 
the need of the Church, the need of our 
Order of the King’s Daughters, is just 
this: enthusiastic, passionate love for the 
Lord Jesus Christ; Him, whose disciples 
we are! His kingdom we profess to belong 
to; and the meaning of our Order is to 
hasten the kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ on earth. It is a 
kingdom of love, and we never love what 
is not real to us. We may serve Jesus 
Christ, but He wants more than that. No 
one of us would care for the service of a 
friend if he did not love us, and the higher 
up we go in relationship the greater is the 
demand for love. Let a wife say to her 
husband: ‘‘I will serve you, but I cannot 
love you.’’ Would he care for her ser- 
vice? And do you think that the One 
who loved us even unto death will accept 
our service if there is a want of love? No 
language could be stronger than His own: 
‘*T would thou wert cold or hot. So then, 
because thou art luke-warm, and neither 
cold nor hot, I will spew thee out of my 
mouth.’’ Could any illustration be stronger 
than this? 

+b 


HOW IS THIS POSSIBLE? 


Bt srhaps you say: ‘‘ How can I love 
Him in this intense, all-absorbing 
way?’’ I reply, ‘‘Do just as He told the 
early Church to do, ‘Tarry ye in the city of 
netmapr until ye be endued with power 
rom onhigh.’’’ And then they waited and 
the Holy Ghost came, and on their heads 
was the symbol. They were then on fire 
with this holy love ; all cowardice was gone, 
all fear took its flight, they were full of faith, 
full of love. They did not care for the 
things they had cared for before this bap- 
tism came. We read that they took joy- 
fully the spoiling of their goods. hy? 
Because they saw the unseen, for they knew 
that in Heaven they had a better and an 
enduring substance. Think of how little 
of this ‘know ’”’ there is in the majority of 
Christians. They hope, they sometimes 
say they believe, but the joyous ring of 
the “I know”’ is lacking. I cannot get 
over the feeling of humiliation that came 
to me when | heard of the young lady who 
was introduced to the Chinese statesman 
at a New York hotel one Sunday morn- 
ing. She asked the honored guest of the 
nation whether he was going to church. 
He said, ‘‘Do you go to church?” ‘Of 
course I do,”’ she replied. 

** Do you believe in prayer ?”’ 

‘“*Certainly,’’ was the reply. 

** What do you pray for ?’’ the inquisitor 
asked. 

**Oh, I pray to be good and happy, and 
that my sins may be forgiven me.’’ 

Then came the close question she was 
not prepared for: ‘‘ And do you know that 
your prayers are answered ?”’ 

he was embarrassed and hesitatingly 
answered, ‘‘I believe that they are.’’ 

The Chinese statesman shrugged his 
shoulders as he said, ‘‘ Oh yes, you believe, 
but you don’t know.”’ 

Christ is a reality to us only as revealed 
to us by the Holy Ghost. If our Order 
had this baptism of the Holy Ghost that 
would give it this adoring worshipful 
love for the Lord Jesus, such a burning 
desire that all should know Him, what 
would not our Order accomplish? Then 
there would be a meaning in our name 
and watchword. This ‘baptism of pur- 
pose,’’ as some one writing to men says, 
‘*is the need of the hour”’ 4 A means politi- 
cally. It is the need of the hour spirit- 
ually. A purpose to wait, to ta in 
earnest prayer and expectation until filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and then ‘‘acts”’ will 
follow as the Acts of the Apostles followed 
the Pentecostal gift. 

“Come, Holy Ghost! our souls inspire 
And lighten with celestial fire ! 
Thou the anointing spirit art, 
Who dost Thy soventead gifts impart!”’ 

Jesus said, ‘‘ Ye shall receive power, 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you.”’ 
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Erited by Mrs. Margaret Bottome- >> 7 


ARE YOU WORKING FOR THE LORD? 


| ASKED this question of one of the helpers 
in a sanitarium. She was carrying a 
heavy pail of water along the hall. I had 
seen her at that work for all the years I 
had visited that beautiful place. She 
answered cheerily, ‘‘Oh, yes, | am serving 
the Lord and keeping myself well.’’ 

‘And you find your work healthy?” I 
inquired. She laughed as she said, ‘‘ Oh, 
res, nothing like serving the Lord and 
<eeping yourself well.’’ ‘‘ Nothing like 
it.’ The words stay with me. She 
was a poor, eed -wwediiben woman, what 
we would have called a servant, but 
the spirit that pervades that institution 
gives the word ‘“‘helpers’’ to all who 
serve, whether in what might be called a 
higher or lower department. I had never 
met that woman in the halls without see- 
ing the smile on her face. Happy service, 
taking care of rooms, carrying water. She 
was serving the Lord and keeping herself 
well. Nowa great many read this Fouamat 
who have the same work to do, and the 
spirit of this Order of the King’s Daughters 
is just this happy, cheerful spirit that that 
young woman showed, and the silver cross 
you wear means that your work, no matter 
what it is, is your royal work for your 
royal King, for you must never let it be 
absent from your mind that your King 
spent most of His life ina carpenter’s shop. 


DUTY BEGINS AT HOME 


A WRITER in a recent magazine said she 
feared that some societies, among them 
our own, were indirectly responsible for 
girls at home not knowing their own 
mothers. The writer of that article does 
not know the Order of the King’s Daugh- 
ters, for our Order emphasizes home life 
especially, and especially being loving and 
thoughtful to mothers. I have emphasized 
this for ten years (the age of the Order). 
Work ‘‘In His Name”’ at home first, and 
any work that you are called upon to do in 
the factories, or behind the counter, do it 
lovingly, patiently, cheerfully ; do it well. 
Oh, how healthy is work , Ak. “In His 
Name ’’—done in the spirit with which He 
did His work, so that at the last He could 
say, ‘‘I have finished the work which Thou 
gavest Metodo.’’ And yet I know too well 
there are many in our Order who have not 
come to see the real meaning of the cross 
they wear. I remember in the early years 
of the Order a number of girls coming to 
me and saying in their happy, girlish way : 
‘‘We have joined the Order, Mrs. 
Bottome, and put on the cross, and now 
we have come to you for work. We have 
nothing to do.”’ 
And I said to the oldest one, ‘‘ Have you 


a mother?”’ 

She said, ‘‘Oh, yes.’’ ‘‘And have 
you ?’’ Lasked the next. She said, ‘‘Oh, 
yes,’’ and so they all said, for I asked each 
one of them. Then I asked each of them 
if they had done all they could for their 
mothers since they had put on the cross of 
our Order. Not one of them had thought 
of her mother and yet they all ioved their 
mothers dearly. They said that they 
would never forget what I said to them that 
morning. The meaning of our watchword, 
‘‘In His Name,”’ in regard to work in our 
Order, is to bring the highest motive to 
bear on the lowliest duties, and so there is 
no high work and no low work. All work 
is ennobling. That woman in the hall 
carrying the heavy pail will never know 
how much she did for me when she said, 
‘*Serving the Lord and keeping myself 
well.’’ Oh, the work is healthy when done 
gladly, cheerfully, but there is so much 
work done in the very opposite spirit. 

*““Why should I have to do this?’’ so 
many ask. We want the spirit of work as 
well as the spirit of faith. I believe there 
is a spirit we may have for our work that 
will make our work, no matter what it is, 
a joy. No work is done perfectly where 
there is no joy in the doing. I thought of 
our different kinds of work when I was in 
Florence last winter. Ina beautiful chapel 
I looked at a variety of precious stones of 
different colors and shapes, and I thought 
of the spiritual building St. Peter speaks 
of, made of living stones. There did not 
seem to be the least jealousy among the 
stones because some were larger than 
others. All were needed to make the 
beautiful whole. I wishall my Circle (that 
has been so increased by my trip to the 
East) would say, ‘‘ Well, I shall fit in 
somewhere in the great building. My 
work is small. I shall, perhaps, never do 
any great thing’’ (and yet who can tell 
what will prove to be great or small ?). 
But if it looks small to us, or we our- 
selves feel so small, let us be true—let us 
be very true! 


FAITH AND PRACTICE 


FQUCENTLY * was spending a Sunday in | 


a beautiful home of wealth and refine- 
ment, and in the late afternoon numbers of 
children came from the village near by, and 
I was told by one of the maids that the 
service of song was about to commence. 
As I entered the large drawing-room I 
found my hostess at the piano, with children 
of different sizes seated near her—some 
so little they were almost buried in the lux- 
urious chairs. Not many of the mothers 
of the children were there, but all the 
women servants of the family were present, 
and for half an hour the rich voice of my 
friend led them in the cheerful hymns, and 
she told them they might choose what 
hymns they liked. A little fellow sittin 
near me said in such a sweet voice: ‘ 
would like ‘What a Friend We Have in 
esus.’”’ 

The little fellow was being brought up 
in another faith than my friend held ; they 
were all of different nationalities and faiths, 
but they all sang ‘‘What a Friend We 
Have in Jesus.’’ Not one word was said 
to these children, no errs they just 
sang for halfan hour. I looked out of the 
window at the gorgeous sunset and at the 
reflection on the glorious Hudson, from 
which such an almost unsurpassed view 
could be had, and I heard them sing the 
favorite hymn of all, ‘‘God be With You 
Till We Meet Again.”’ 

While the wraps were being put on I had 
a few minutes’ conversation with the 
mother of the largest girl present. She 
told me that her daughter had come to 
this lovely home to sing every Sunday for 
thirteen years. Her lips praten’ Ae and the 
tears filled her eyes as she said with that 
slight brogue that is so tender : 

‘*She is an angel,’’ mentioning the name 
of my friend. ‘‘She could not have done 
it if God had not been in her for she has 
had sorrows of her own, poor dear. Ah,”’ 
she continued, ‘‘ how often have I been in 
this parlor when the sun was setting and 
the children were singing and I thought I 
was in Heaven.”’ 

Do you think the poor people of the 
village are better because my friend has so 
much more of the world’s goods than they 
have? I did not know on Saturday after- 
noon when she took me out to drive why 
so many of the poorer people bowed to her 
and why the children all loved her. But I 
knew that Sunday afternoon. 


i 
FOLLOWING THE MASTER 


HINK of the women of wealth who would 
never think of giving a half hour ofa 
Sunday afternoon to brighten the lives of 
the hard-working mothers who care more 
to have their children noticed than to be 
noticed themselves. I should have no fear 
of capital and labor clashing if we had 
more lives patterned after the Sermon on 
the Mount. My friend did not seem to 
think that she was doing anything at all 
remarkable. There was no air of the Lady 
Bountiful about her. She said it was 
‘aanange to have the children look so 
appy. . Ah, she had the fountain of living 
water in her. The woman was right who 
said, that Sunday afternoon, ‘‘She had 
God in her.’’ And what did that mean? 
Simply love ; for God is love; simply un- 
selfishness, thinking of somebody besides 
herself. Think how you can _ brighten 
other lives, and, without thinking of it, 
brighten your own at the same time. 
It makes me think of the long ago when 
I heard a company singing very heartily 
“Oh, How I Love Jesus.’’ My friend joined 
in; but all the words he uttered while he 
kept on with the tune were, ‘‘ Show it! 
Show it! Show it!’ What people want 
to-day is to ‘‘show it.’’ We hear people 
say, ‘I am sorry for this and that sufferer.”’ 
How sorry are we? Sorry enough to write 
them a tender letter? Sorry enough to 
show it in some practical way that would 
mean so much at just that time, but if not 
shown then the opportunity may be gone 
forever? They may never need it again. 
Oh, if I only could lift the most earnest 
voice or write some burning word, and 
say to what we call ‘‘ well-to-do”’ people, 
™ not, do not lose your opportunity of 
doing the little deeds of kindness!”’ I 
am sick at heart at seeing people miss 
their opportunities. They are losing for- 
tunes for eternity, and all their riches, so 
called, will have to be left behind them, 
but these generous, rich souls are not made 
in a day. If the mothers of this genera- 
tion fail to train the children in caring for 
those less fortunate than themselves and 
telling them we are here to share what we 
have with others, in spite of all their 
efforts to make their children happy, they 
will have missed the secret, for the secret 
lies in unselfishness, and as mothers they 
cannot commence too early. 

I was startled in reading the other day 
that a wise kindergartner had said that a 
baby is influenced by the way its mother 
places it in the crib. ‘‘It is much easier to 
mould than reform,’’ she said. 
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“TOUCH of paint here 

and there will make a 
thousand-dollar home of an 
eight-hundred-dollar ‘‘tum- 
ble-down” house. Our book- 
let, ‘‘ Paint Points,” tells how 
to paint and what varieties 
of paint to use for different 
surfaces. Write to-day for 
free copy. 

There’s no reason why the little 
things about the house should be 
shabby, marred and scarred any 
more than the d piano. The 
Sherwin-Williams’ Enamel 
Paint is the best home paint for 
furniture and decorative work. 
Open can and it’s ready for use. 

The Sherwin-Williams’ Paints 
are made by the largest and best 
paint and color manufactory in the 
world. A different paint for each 
surface—not one forall. That’s 
the secret of paint success. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
Cleveland, Chieago, New York, Montreal 


















ADDRESS FOR BOOKLET 

31 Michigan Street, Cleveland 
or 21 St. Antoine Street 

Montreal 








NOT PATENT, NOT CHEMICAL, but the paint 
best painters use on their work 


common Daints 


Sense 
HAMMAR PAINTS, the best for 
Saves everything, inside or outside, when 


mixed ready for use 
Your cost Oe ikaaiaas $ 
The equal of any ] 10 
aint at $1.50; u 
Money een A go ee 


buying and adding the 


Linseed Oil yourself, that other manu- A GALLON 
facturers charge you paint prices for. 
% gallon Hammar Paint. ....+++s+-s 8744 


% gallon Linseed Oil, anywhere. . ..... 
Makes 1 gallon of Paintready foruse. ... . $1.10 
This is the ‘common sense” of it. We are the only paint manu- 
facturers giving you this advantage. As to durability, we guarantee 
satisfactory wear for five years, and our 25 years’ experience proves it. 
Our book, “Truth About Paints,’’ free for the 
asking, tells you all the whys and wherefores, gives 
suggestions for use of colors, and is full of valuable 
information to house-owners. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR HAMMAR PAINT 
If he doesn’t keep it, don’t let him sell you any other 
for his benefit; he can’t sell you any paint that ts bet- 
ter, and he will charge you more for what he sells, 
but send «ws your order, we will have it filled. Any 
sized order delivered, freight prepaid, at your depot. 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1218 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Guesswork makes poor paint of the best materials. The 
ingredients in hand-mixed paints are shoveled in; result, an 
excess of some constituents—a deficiency of others, causing 
the paint to wear off in a short time. PATTON’S Pure 
Liquid PAINTS are made in exact proportions—of most 
durable materials. Patten’s Paints are best, longest vcar- 
ing—have most lasting colors. Durability guaranteed. 

Prices from 75c. gal. by barrel, to $1.50 single gal., freight 

aid to any R. R. station east of Denver. Patten’s House 
Painting Model—new, patented—capable of 20,000 color 
combinations, free of agents, or mailed for 0c. ‘‘ How to 
Increase the Size of your House with Paint” free. 

Aso Patton's Paint (WHITE PASTE FORM) GAME QUALITY. 


JAS. E. PATTON CO., Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 
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can be selected at your own 
fireside from our colored 
pattern plates better than 
at a store. 

We sell carpets to con 
sumers at 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
and make them up, ready 

to lay. 

Our book, giving full in- 
formation how to buy, with 
large assortment of pattern 
plates, showing carpets in 
actual colors. Sent free on 
request. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 











Hy 99 bf will not 
“Mizpah” Valve Nipples Sifanse © 
and therefore prevent much colic. " 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. The 
rim is such that they cannot be pulled off the 
bottle. SAMPLE FREE by MAIL. 
WALTER F. WARE, 512 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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\D Christ’s mission ended 
with the atonement, the 
work of redemptior 
would have been incom- 
plete. Forgiveness for 
the past was not, in itself, 
a safeguard against the 

4 future, and there would 
have been ittle relief for man’s condition 
if pardon alone had been offered him. 
There was need of a nature that would 
not respond to temptation, to keep the 
penitent soul from transgressing God’s law. 

And this is exactly what God gave man, 
when He made him to become a “‘ partaker 
of the Divine nature.’’ In the memorable 
interview between Christ and Nicodemus, 
Christ not only showed that such was the 
privilege of man, but insisted that the only 
entrance into the Father's kingdom was 
through a spiritual birth, When a man is 
born into this world he inherits his parents’ 
nature; but when a man is born of God 
he receives a Divine nature. 

The Divine requirement of a new birth, 
for entrance into God’s kingdom, is not so 
much an arbitrary demand as an absolute 
necessity. God may well restrict those 
who are to dwell in His holy presence to 
whomsoever He will. We Americans 
have provided in our constitution that our 
Chief Executive must be native born. 
And that is not a restriction that I have 
ever heard criticised by any one, at home 
or abroad. And so we might expect that 
God would make such conditions as He 
deemed best for entrance to His king- 
dom. But the only one that is imposed is 
one that is, in itself, an absolute necessity. 
I do not believe that an unregenerate man 
could endure Heaven. If here a man 
cannot enter into Christian worship he 
will not enjoy it hereafter. If here a man 
hates Godly people he will not love them 
beyond this world. Death will never 
change the moral character. If a soul is 
not regenerated on this side of the grave 
be assured that there will never be any 
fellowship with those who are pure in 
heart. Heaven, as some one has said, is a 
prepared place, for a prepared people. 
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TAKING THE WRONG BOAT 


METHODIST minister, on his way to 
a camp-meeting, through some mis- 
take took passage on the wrong boat. 
He found that, instead of being bound for 
a religious gathering, he was on his way 
to a horse-race. His fellow-passengers 
were betting and discussing the events, 
and the whole atmosphere was foreign to 
his nature. He besought the captain that 
he would stop his boat and let him off at 
the first landing, as the surroundings were 
so distasteful to him. 

The story also goes on to relate how, 
on the same occasion, a sporting man, in- 
tending to go to the races, by some mis- 
take found himself on the wrong boat, 
bound for the camp-meeting. The conver- 
sation about him was no more intelligible 
to him than to the man in the first in- 
stance, and he, too, besought the captain to 
stop and let him off the boat. Now what 
was true in these two cases is practically 
true with every one. A true Christian is 
wretched where there is no fellowship, and 
an unregenerate man is not at ease where 
there are only Christians. A man’s future 
will be according to what he is here pre- 
pared for. If he is not regenerate Heaven 
will have no attractions for him. 
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WHAT IS REGENERATION ? 


HERE is so much that is mistaken for 
Regeneration that it may be helpful to 
first define it negatively. And first of all, 
it is not church ordinances. These Di- 
vinely-appointed means of grace are requi- 
site for the church; but, in themselves, 
cannot give spiritual life. They are but 
symbols of truths, and, as such, are to 
oint us to things invisible. For instance, 
aptism is not Regeneration. Zaccheus 
became a new or regenerate man after a 
few moments’ conversation with Christ ; 
but it was probably some time before he 
was baptized. The thief upon the cross 
died a regenerate man, although he was 
not privileged to commune with Christ’s 
disciples on earth. Church-going is not 
being born of God. The evil one himself 
regularly attends church, diverting the 
thoughts of the congregation and arousing 
the evil spirit of criticism. 

Philanthropy, self-sacrifice, death itself 
can never re-create a man. That must 
be done by a power outside of himself, 
and only by being ‘‘ born from above.” 
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Epitror’s Note—‘ Mr. Moody’s Bible Class ”’ 
began in the JourNAL of November, 1896, and will 
continue without intermission during 1897. 


Conducted hp Dwight Z.Moodp 





** WORK OUT YOUR OWN SALVATION” 


FR EGENERA TION is a gift. No amount of 

human effort can earnit. It is well 
worth labor and toil and privation; but 
these cannot buy it. Man works from the 
cross, not to it; he works from gratitude, 
but not for salvation. It was to the saints 
at Philippi that Paul addressed the words : 
**Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling.’’ They could not work 
out what they did not possess ; but because 
they had salvation he admonishes them to 
work. By the second birth there is given 
to man a nature which is Divine in its 
desires and unselfish in its character. Let 
a man who is controlled by his ambitions 
and has no interest in Heavenly things, 
accept of God's gift of the new birth and 
there is a complete revolution in his life. 
New purposes will lay hold of him and 
new interests will absorb him. Every- 
where and in all ages there have been 
abundant proofs of the reality of the trans- 
forming power of Regeneration. 


. 
THE STRUGGLE IS NEVER OVER 


DO not believe that there are many peo- 

ple who feel that they are living as God 
intended them to. Of course there are 
many self-satisfied people, but the testi- 
mony of their neighbors would give good 
reason for questioning their confidence in 
their own perfection. 

The Master disclosed to His early disci- 
ples the only means for self-examination 
when He said: ‘‘ Wherefore by their fruits 
ye shall know them.” Paul, in writing 
to the Galatians, enumerates the virtues 
of the true Christian in the passage: ‘‘ The 


fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace,,. 


long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance.’’ If a man has 
none of these virtues, or if they are not 
increasing in his character, he may well 
doubt the reality of his Regeneration. If 
there is no love for those who are over- 
come by sin, and no joy in the return of a 
wanderer, be assured there is in the heart 
no life from above. If there are no pangs 
of grief for yielding to sin and no victory 
over temptation his religion is vain. 

It is a great mistake to believe that the 
gift of the new birth does away with the old 
nature. I well remember how I thought 
that when I was converted the struggle was 
over, and how, resting on my oars, I should 
be carried through life with no more effort 
on my part. But I soon learned my error. 
I saw that life was one long voyage against 
the undercurrent of my old nature. I 
believe that it is all wrong to teach that 
man’s old nature is ever dead, or that a 
state of sinless perfection is attainable on 
earth. Paul’s words, ‘‘Reckon ye also 
yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin,”’ 
are often quoted to teach this doctrine. 
To me, however, it is a sufficient proof 
that Paul knew that the old nature was not 
dead by using the word reckon. That 
which is truly dead falls out of reckoning. 
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STRUGGLING AGAINST TEMPTATION 


To is a story of an old Christian slave 
in the South whose master was an 
infidel. One day the master went duck 
shooting with his slave, and turning on 
him suddenly he said, ‘‘ How is it, Uncle, 
that the devil never tempts me, but always 
worries you? Why should he tempt a 
Christian more than an infidel?’’ Before 
the slave could find an answer a flock of 
ducks came within range and the master 
fired into them. He then directed the 
slave to make haste to secure the wounded 
birds first and let those that were dead wait 
till last. When the slave returned to his 
master he had found his answer: ‘‘ You 
see, Massa, I reckon it is this way about 
the devil. He thinks I’m only a poor, 
wounded soul that he wants to make sure 
of first, but you are surely his, and so you 
can wait.’’ 

There was a great deal of theology in 
the old man’s reasoning. hen a man is 
truly born again it seems as if every influ- 
ence of evil is arrayed against him, and 
unless the work is genuine he will not 
stand. I know of a certain temperance 
lecturer who was once a poor, wretched 
drunkard. A short time after his con- 
version he was asked to speak in his 
native town, and when he came on the 
stage it was found that liquor had been 
sprinkled about the floor in order that its 
fumes might tempt him to drink again. 

There are, then, in every regenerate 
man, two natures, and were it not that the 
Divine nature is supreme we could never 
resist the influences which appeal to our 
old natures. ‘‘ For whatsoever is born of 
God, overcometh the world: and this is 
the victory that overcometh the world.’’ 


BEING BORN AGAIN 


Te new birth is not a gradual develop- | 


| Patent Elastic 


ment, but a gift to be accepted or 
rejected. Some people teach that it must 
be a gradual process, but you will find that 
the conversions recorded in the Bible were 
immediate. 

The life of Saint Paul affords as striking 
an example of a complete and sudden con- 
version as any in Scripture. There was 
probably not a young man in Jerusalem 
who bore a more enviable reputation than 
this selfsame Saul of Tarsus, by which 
name he was then known. The privileged 
scholar of one of the greatest religious 
teachers of his age, a Pharisee of the 
Pharisees, ‘‘touching the righteousness 
which is in the law, blameless,”’ this young 
man was destined to become a leader in 
the religious thought of the day. He was 
familiar with the Scriptures, and scrupu- 
lous in his observance of all the exacting 
demands of the Jewish ritual. No high- 
caste Brahmin was ever more observant of 
forms and ceremonies than this Jewish 
divinity student. But with all his learning, 
and in spite of the strictest obedience to 
religious forms, we read that he was 
‘breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord.’’ 

See him as he rides through the streets 
of Jerusalem! There is not a particle of 
heresy about him, but he sits so erect that 
one wonders that he does not fall over 
backward. As he passes out through 
the city gate and rides forth upon the 
Damascus way he carries with him letters 
for the arrest of such disciples of Christ as 
he may find. A few weeks before he 
had witnessed and encouraged the martyr- 
dom of Stephen, and now, filled with zeal 
for the ancient worship of his fathers, he 
becomes the foremost in persecution. 
Intolerant bigotry and fanaticism are never 
the fruits of Christ’s spirit, no matter how 
orthodox and. religious a man may be. 
For God judges man according to a differ- 
ent standard from that by which men judge 
themselves. In that rebellious heart, still 
filled with unbelief, He sees as much need 
of Regeneration as in the case of the vilest 
sinner. Could anything be more incon- 
ceivable than Saul of Tarsus associating in 
Heaven with such poor, reclaimed souls as 
the woman of Samaria, or the publican 
Matthew ? 

As the party journeys on its way there 
comes that wondrous appearance, brighter 
than the noonday. Henceforth, righteous 
Saul, the mec Ml scholar of Gamaliel, 
disappears from sight, and we have “ Paul, 
a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be 
an apostle, separated unto the gospel of 
God.”’ 

Now if this orthodox Pharisee, blameless 
in the observances of the strictest sect of 
God’s chosen people, needed to be born 
of God, will less be demanded of us? 

This was a sudden and complete con- 
version. From a _ haughty teacher he 
became an humble disciple, willing to 
learn of those whose earthly wisdom was 
less than his own. 

The religion of Regeneration is what 
the world needs to-day. Shams are even 
entering into the Church of God. A 
religion that does not reach below the 
exterior is worthless. A piety that is worn, 
like Sunday clothes, only on certain 
occasions, is neither More I to God nor 
man, A Christianity that does not enter 
into business transactions is worse than 


none, 
ss 


AS WE STAND IN GOD’S SIGHT 


” CONCLUSION I would again emphasize 

the fact that it is not so much what we 
seem or profess as what we truly are. Ifa 
man lives a respectable life and has an 
honorable exterior he may still be lacking 
in God’s sight, and may not have met the 
Divine condition of accepting the gift of 
Regeneration. Because a man is kind and 
generous in his disposition it will not be 
an acceptable substitute for a new heart. 

Some time ago a criminal, who was serv- 
ing a long sentence in one of our large 
Eastern penitentiaries, escaped and fled 
from justice. Aftera few years he returned 
to the East with a wife and family, and, 
settling down in Brooklyn, he opened a 
drug store. One day, when he had become 
well established in his business, an officer 
entered his store and placed him under 
arrest. Before going to the jail the officer 
accompanied him to his home in order 
that he might take a farewell of his family. 
The wife was entirely ignorant of her hus- 
band’s past history, and in breaking the 
news to her he asked her if his home life 
had not been what it should have been. 
‘Have I not been a kind husband?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Yes, you have been all that,’’ 
came the reply. ‘‘ And have I not beena 
loving parent?’’ ‘‘Yes.’’ Then he went 
on to tell how he had been a convict, and 
how he escaped and was now under arrest 
and on his way back to jail. Now here 
was a man who was alt right with his 
family, and all right with his fellows, but 
all wrong with the State. 

And so the question with us is not how 
we stand with our family, nor how popular 
we are in society, nor how much esteem we 
may earn in business. The question of 
the ages is: Have I been regenerated 
through the atonement made in my behalf? 


"Is perfectly 
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The Ostermoor 


P15. 


The best $50.00 
Hair Mattress 
made is not its 
equal in cleanli- 
ness, durability or 
comfort. We pay 
all express charges 
(east of the Rocky 
Mountains), and 
sell on the dis- 
tinct agreement 
: that you may re- 
turn it and get your money back (if not com- 
pletely satisfactory) at the end of 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


If you are skeptical about its merits, or 
don’t need one now, send for our handsome 
pamphlet, ‘‘ The Test of Time,” mailed free 
for the asking. It gives full particulars. 


Patent Elastic Felt con- 
sists of airy, interlacing, 
fibrous sheets, of snowy 
whiteness and great elas- 
ticity, closed in the tick by 
hand, and never mats, 
loses shape or gets lumpy. 

¥ anus. 


Felt Mattress, 














Laying the Patent Elastic Felt 
in open tick. 

















sorbent, and is guaran- ; 

teed absolutely vermin | Compressing the felt. Bind- 
proof, Tick may be re- ing and closing the 
moved for washing with- tick by hand. 





out trouble. Softer and 
purer than hair cam de; no re-picking or re-stuffing 
necessary. 
New York Foundling Hospital, East 68th &t., 
New York City, February 20, 1894. 
Dear Sirs :---We have been using the Ostermoor Patent Elas- 
sietincases senghons fer the last twenty years, and 


no other. 
SISTER M. IRENE, in charge. 


_How to order.—State exact size of mattress desired 
(size 6 ft. 2 in. x 4ft. 6 in. will be sent unless otherwise 
specified), and give address plainly. Remit by check, 
money order, express order, or New York draft, and mat- 
tress will be shipped same day. Not for sale at stores. 


References: Bradstrect’s or Dun's Commercial Agencies, 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York. 
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and other things indispensable to modern exist- 
ence, comfort and luxury. It Quotes Whole- 
sale Prices to the Consumer. 
great money-saving book. 


JOHN M. SMYTH COMPANY 
* Largest Furniture House in the World” 
nie lnecledcleteiost West Madison Street 


Send for this 


=158-160-162-164-166 CHICAGO 
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Brass-Trimmed % 
$4.95 : 
sm Enameled Iron Beds & 
4 BRASS, rails, knobs and mountings; one-inch * 

posts ; all sizes and all colors, This is a beautiful % 
# and healthful bed, recommended by physicians % 
as Ineccprogt | Any spring or mattress will fit 4 
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# and thousands of them through our 434-page 
% handsomely -illustrated catalogue, which we send 
@ by express, FREE, on application. The book 
@ shows accurately many thousand different arti- 
@ cles of household and office furniture, carpets, 
a curtains, draperies, sewing machines, bicycles, 
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YOUN OLD z 

dee Find nourishment in bread made from 

the Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat as ground bys 


the Franklin Mills. It is rich in Gluten and all 
that goes to build up in youth and sustain ink 

















old age. If your grocer does not keep it, send us 
his name and your order—we will see that you 
are supplied. See that the Flour delivered bears 
our label. Avoid substitutes. 

The genuine made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N.Y 
PLEA A 











The Secret of the best 
Ice Cream is the 


LIGHTNING 
FREEZER 


Our Booklet, Freezers and Freezing, containing 
Recipes by Mrs, RoreR, explains the whole 
mystery of Ice Cream making. Sent free. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 












ONE PINT OF LEMON JELLY, 5 CENTS 
TWO QUARTS,_ = - \ | 1§ CENTS 
Including little Cook’ Book, ‘‘ Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty People.” A child can make it. 


. B. KNOX, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Second Lesson—Fish of All Kinds 


HERE has not been sufficient ac- 

curate analysis to make any table 

regarding the chemical composi- 

tion of fish at all reliable. The 
albuminoid matter in white ‘fish, as cod, 
haddock and halibut, is in about the same 
proportion as in beef and mutton. They 
contain, however, more phosphorus—the 
active fish, such as trout and pickerel, 
containing a still greater amount, due no 
doubt to their activity. The amount of 
carbon depends largely upon the amount 
of fat they contain. The white fish are, 
therefore, deficient in carbon. If you 
should ask an intelligent cook what vege- 
tables to serve with a boiled whitefish she 
would answer quickly, potatoes, as they 
supply the wanting carbohydrates. 

There are other kinds of fish, however, 
such as salmon, catfish and sturgeon, that 
are quite well supplied with carbohydrates, 
in consequence of which they are not so 
easily digested as the white fish. The more 
oil they have dispersed through the body, 
the more difficult the digestion. In the 
white fish the fat is held in the liver ; in the 
dark fish it is dispersed through the entire 
flesh. From this fact we learn that dark 
fish make a much better diet for the active 
man. Many authorities affirm that the 
more active fish, as well as the more active 
animals, give better muscle-making food 
than their more indolent relations. 

Terrapin, turtles and frogs, and mol- 
lusks, such as oysters, clams and scallops, 
come under the heading of fish food, as do 
also lobsters, crabs, prawns, shrimps and 
crawfish, the latter being more plentiful 
on the Southern and California coasts. In 
the terrapin order we have, beside the 
expensive and luxurious ‘‘ diamond-back,”’ 
its poorer relation, the Juniata, and the 
common fresh-water red-leg, the elegant 
green turtle, and the mud turtle. The lat- 
ter, when daintily cooked, is a luxurious 
and economical dish. 


THE SELECTION OF FISH 


ELECT fish with firm flesh, clear 
eyes, red gills, scales bright, and 
free from any unpleasant odor. 
\s soon as fish comes from the 
market it should be scaled, cleaned and 
well washed. This is frequently done by 
the fishmonger, but if one stops for a 
moment to look at the water in which the 
fish has been washed, and the manner of 
the scaling, she will not be satisfied with- 
out having the fish re-cleaned at home, 
where there is plenty of running water. 
After cleaning put it on a large plate and 
stand at once in a cold place. If your 
refrigerator is well ventilated the fish may 
be placed therein, but if the refrigerator 
is small it is better to put the fish in the 
cellar. When possible a refrigerator should 
be kept especially for fish and oysters. 
When you are ready to boil fish wipe it 
carefully, dust thoroughly with salt and 
wrap it in a piece of cheesecloth. Have 
the cloth about four inches longer than 
the fish. Place the fish carefully into a 
long kettle of boiling water, add a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a slice of onion, a bay 
leaf, a sprig of parsley and a bit of celery. 
Cover the kettle and stand over a moderate 
fire where it will simmer. Cook ten min- 
utes to each pound. Lift it carefully, open 
the cloth, turn the fish upon a folded nap- 
kin on the serving-dish, and garnish with 
slices of lemon and parsley. 


PLANKED WHITEFISH AND SHAD 


HIS method of cooking is, as a 
rule, confined to club houses, 
where large open fires are access- 
ible, but I assure my readers 

that'a planked fish may be served to per- 
fection in the smallest and most modest 
home in America. The peculiar flavor 
imparted by the heating plank makes the 
fish more delicious than when cooked in 
any other way. If one has a gas stove the 
method is quite simple, but the oven of 
a coal range may also be used with 
success. Secure a two-inch plank the size 
of the oven, made from hard wood, oak 
or hickory ; when ready to use put it in the 
oven until it is so hot that you cannot bear 
your hand on it for an instant. Have the 
fish split down the back ; put it, skin down, 
on the hot plank ; dust with salt and pepper 
and baste with melted butter. In an ordi- 
nary coal stove, put it on the oven bottom, 
close the oven door and bake for thirty 
minutes, basting two or three times. When 
the fish is done take it from the oven, 

arnish with parsley and lemon, and send 
it to the table on the plank, placed on a 
Japanese lacquer tray, just a little larger 
thanthe plank. Whitefish may be planked 
in the same way. 





Epitor’s Note—‘‘Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking Lessons ”’ 
began in the last JouRNAL (February), with a lesson 
on ‘“‘ The Making of Soups,” and will be continued 
throughout the, year. ott 
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WHEN USING A GAS STOVE 


HAD may be planked on a gas stove 

by putting the plank under the 

lights in the broiling oven, until 

thoroughly heated. Put the fish 
op, skin side down; baste it; dust with 
salt and pepper and cook it on the very 
bottom of the broiling oven. As soon as 
the fish is nicely browned turn down the 
gas and cook slowly for thirty minutes. 
Garnish and serve. If you have an open 
fire stand the plank before the fire, and 
when very hot tack on the fish, head up; 
baste with butter ; dust with salt and pepper, 
and stand the board as near the fire as 
possible. Baste once or twice during the 
planking, which will take at least three- 
quarters of an hour. Roe sauce is exceed- 
ingly nice to serve with planked shad. 
Whitefish and shad are the choice planking 
fish. 

FRYING SMALL FISH 


yOaeOHE old and true saying is : ‘‘ Small 

4” fish should swim twice—once: in 
water and once in oil.’’ Smelts, 
trout, whitebait, perch and catfish 
are, perhaps, more palatable fried than 
broiled. Small fish may be stripped—that 
is, the intestines may be pushed out under 
the gills, so that the fish may retain their 
shape. Wash and dry, then dust with salt 
and pepper, dip in egg and roll in bread- 
crumbs, or they may be rolled in cornmeal. 
Have ready a good-sized pan with suffi- 
cient oil to cover. Put the fish in a frying- 
basket, then into the oil at a temperature 
of 360° Fahrenheit, and cook for about five 
minutes. Drain on brown paper and 
serve. Where a small quantity of fat is 
used, and the fish ver Be on one side and 
then turned and cooked on the other, the 
method is really not frying—it is sautéing ; 
the result is much more indigestible than 
real frying. Catfish are frequently fried in 
this way without being dipped in crumbs. 
Sunfish may be rolled in flour or cornmeal 
and carefully fried in dripping, oil or lard. 
A mixture of dripping and lod makes a 
better frying material than lard alone. A 
pure vegetable oil is freer from danger of 
disease germs than either. Never use 
butter for frying fish; it boils at a low 
eoenpecstav, consequently burns quickly ; 
the butyric acid softens the fibre of the fish, 
destroys the flavor, and causes it to become 
soft as soon as taken from the pan. Fish 
that leave a greasy mark on the serving- 
plate are certainly not fit for food, and 
fish cooked in butter are sure to do this. 
Smelts may be neatly dished on a nap- 
kin, the heads all one way. Sauce tar- 
tare may be served with them. Halibut, 
perhaps, makes the nicest fry. Purchase a 
slice of halibut, about one inch thick, 
remove the bone and skin and cut the hali- 
but into pieces two inches square. Dust 
with salt and pepper, dip in egg and bread- 
crumbs, and ry in smoking-hot fat. This 
may be served plain with sauce tartare, 
or with a rich cream sauce. Other large 
fish should not be fried unless they are 
cut into fillets and fried in the same man- 
ner as halibut. 


BAKED FISH, SAUCE HOLLANDAISE 


ISH, such as rock, shad—in fact, all 
white fish and blue fish, may be 
baked. It is rather a misfortune 
to bake rockfish, they are so 
delicious boiled. For baking, 

draw the intestines out at the gills, but do 
not = the fish. Make a stuffing from a 
cup of crumbs, a few drops of onion juice, 
a omer gern of salt, a tablespoonful of 
melted butter and a dash of pepper. Fill 
the fish with this, and with a single stitch 
fasten the fish together, drawing the jaws 
down into place. Score one side of the 
fish with gashes one inch apart. Put into 
each one a strip of salt fat pork. Place 
three or four pieces of bacon in the 
bottom of a baking-pan, place the fish on 
top, covering the tail with a piece of oiled 
paper. This part of the fish, being thin, 
is apt to become brown and discolored 
before the body of the fish is cooked, and 
consequently spoils its appearance. Dust 
the fish with salt, pepper and flour. Put 
the fish in the bottom of a pan with a cup 
of water, and bake in a hot oven, allowing 
fifteen minutes to each pound of fish, and 
baste every ten minutes. When done lift 
carefully with a long slice, place in the 
centre of the dish on which it is to be 
served, and garnish the sides of the dish 
with potato balls and parsley. Down the 
centre of the fish put a few thin slices 
of lemon well covered with finely-chopped 
parsley. Serve with sauce Hollandaise. 

Small fish, such as yellow perch or black 
river bass, may be stuffed with mashed 
potatoes seasoned with salt, pepper and 
onion juice, and baked in a quick ovena 
half hour. Serve with them cucumbers 
with French dressing. 






FISH A LA REINE 


UT one tablespoonful of butter 
and one of flour in a saucepan ; 


mix, and add half a pint of milk; | 


stir until boiling ; take from the 
fire; add the yolk of one egg, and, if you 
have them, three mushrooms chopped fine ; 
add a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of 
pepper. 
and a half of cold boiled fish picked fine, 


and stand the mixture over hot water for | 


just a moment until thoroughly heated. 
ares in a border of mashed potatoes, 
i 


dust lightly with chopped parsley and 
serve. This same mixture may be filled 
into individual shells or paper cases, 


slightly browned in the oven, and served 
as a second course at luncheon. 


FISH SAUCES OF ALL KINDS 


O MAKE roe sauce, wash the roe, 

throw them into a kettle of boil- 

ing water and allow them to sim- 

mer for twenty minutes; drain, 
put them in a bowl, and with a silver fork 
remove carefully all membrane; add a 
quarter of a pound of butter, and heat 
over a pan of hot water. When thoroughly 
hot add a gill of cream or milk, a level 
teaspoonful of salt, ten drops of onion 
juice, a quarter of a teaspoonful of mace, 
and serve in a sauce-boat. 

Sauce Hollandaise may be made by mix- 
ing one tablespoonful of butter and one 
of flour in a saucepan and adding grad- 
ually half a pint of boiling water. Stir 
until it just reaches the boiling point ; take 
from the fire and add the yolks of two 
eggs.’ Into another saucepan put a slice 
of onion, a bay leaf and a clove of garlic ; 
add four tablespoonfuls of vinegar, and 
stand over the fire until the vinegar is 
reduced one-half. Turn this into the 
sauce, stir for a moment; strain Sean 
a fine sieve; add half a _ teaspoonful 
of salt, and serve. This sauce may be 
varied by adding lemon juice instead 
of vinegar, or by using the water in which 
the fish was boiled. It is one of the 
daintiest of all sauces. 

Plain cream sauce to serve with boiled 
fish is made by stirring a tablespoonful of 
butter and one of flour together over the 
fire and adding half a pint of milk. Stir 
constantly until it reaches the boiling 
point ; add half a teaspoonful of salt and 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper. 
This may be converted into an egg sauce 
by stirring in at the last moment two hard- 
boiled eggs chopped fine. 

Sauce tartare is made by placing the 
yolks of four eggs, four tablespoontals of 
water and four tablespoonfuls of olive oil 
into a bowl. Mix thoroughly. Stand the 
bowl in boiling water, and stir constantly 
until the mixture thickens. Take from the 
fire ; add a tablespoonful of tarragon vin- 
egar, two olives, one gherkin and a table- 
spoonful of capers, chopped fine. Chop 
sufficient parsley to make a tablespoonful ; 


rub fine; work this into the sauce; add | 


half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of cay- 
enne, and use at once. 


OYSTERS FRIED IN OIL 


RAIN twenty-five fat oysters. 
each carefully, place on a board 
and dry with a soft cheesecloth ; 
dust with saltand cayenne. Beat 

two eggs without separating, and add to 
them two tablespoonfuls of hot water. 
Put out on the board at least a quart 
of nice, dry breadcrumbs. Do not use 
cracker-crumbs. Dip the oysters first in 
the crumbs, then quickly in the egg and 
back in the crumbs. Lift the oysters 
with the fingers, grasping the muscular or 
hard part. It spoils the oyster to pierce 
it with a fork and it cannot be lifted with 
aspoon. After all are covered put them 
out singly on a dry board. Put your oil, 
lard or suet over the fire. When it regis- 
ters 365° Fahrenheit, or browns a piece 
of bread in twenty seconds, put the 
oysters in a wire basket, sink the basket 
in the smoking fat, and fry the oysters for 
two minutes, until a golden brown. Five 
or six at a time only should be cooked. 
Lift them carefully, stand them sideways 
on a piece of brown’paper in a baking- 
pan. Fry the remaining quantity, six ata 
time. Dish at once, garnish the plate with 

arsley, and send to the table smoking 

ot. Each should come from the fat as 
dry as though it had been cooked in 
water. 


CREAMED AND FRICASSEED OYSTERS 


RAIN fifty oysters ; wash by pour- 

ing gradually over them a pitcher 

of cold water ; put them in a sauce- 

pan ; stir carefully until they reach 
the boiling point; drain again, this time 
saving the liquor. Measure, and add to 
the liquor thus obtained sufficient milk to 
make one pint. Put two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two of flour in a saucepan ; add 
the oyster liquor and milk, and stir con- 
stantly until boiling, then add a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
pepper, and the oysters. Heat gradually 
and serve. By adding the yolks of two 
eggs just before taking the oysters from 
the fire, and a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley after they have been dished, you 
will have a fricassee of oysters which may 
be served on toast, or the plate may be 
garnished with squares of toast. 


Stir gradually into this one cup | 


Lift | 
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White Soap 


An absolutely pure, snow-white, float- 
ingsoap. For toilet, bath, nursery and 
fine laundry work. Cleanses thorough- 
ly and leaves the skin soft as velvet. 
Made in two sizes—a 5- 
cent cake, which is most 
Suitable for nursery and 
toilet, and a larger cake for 
laundry and bathroom use. 











( 
1 “A perfect type of the highest order of 
excellence in manufacture ” 
) 
, 
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Absolutely Pure 
|) Delicious 
ee Nutritious 

COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 








) Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


2 
| DORCHESTER, MASS. 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780 








Fine ge 
China & 
Rich 
Cut 


Prices 25 per cent. 


Lower than Elsewhere 


Intending purchasers can- 
not afford to be without our 
large illustrated Catalogue 
No. 7G. Costs you nothing 

and may save you time and 
money. Shall we send it to you? 


HIGGINS 
& SEITER 


50-54 West 22d Street, New York 
170 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R. I. 
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MARKETS AND THE HOUSEHOLD 
By Sarah 


Tyson Rorer 





IN THE MARKETS THIS MONTH 


S THE food question is one of the 
most important, relating closely 
to the health and happiness of 
every family, the housekeeper 

should join in helping to keep the markets 
and stores in the very best condition by 
buying only perfect things and by appear- 
ing at these places in person. 


+ 
THE MEATS AND GAME IN SEASON 


N THE Northern markets beef is in good 
condition this month; also mutton 
and pork. In the Eastern and Southern 
markets there are fowls, turkeys, chickens, 
beef, and veal, which also gives us sweet- 
breads ; mutton, house lamb, a few old 
ducks and geese. Capons are in good 
condition in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York and Washington. Guineas are pro- 
curable in Philadelphia, Washington, New 
York and Norfolk, Virginia. Squabs are 
in abundance this month. 

In purchasing meats select the tender 
and more desirable pieces for roasting, 
baking and broiling—the tough and less 
expensive for stewing, braising and boil- 
ing ; spring chickens for broiling and fry- 
ing, yearlings for roasting or baking, those 
older for stewing or fricassee. 


: 
THE FISH TO BE HAD THIS MONTH 


N THE Atlantic coast we have salmon, 
duck, pickerel, muskellunge, halibut, 
striped bass, chicken halibut, haddock, 
salmon from the Columbia River, and dur- 
ing the latter part of the month Kennebec 
salmon, coming from Nova Scotia, the 
large flounders and Spanish mackerel. In 
the Southern waters, pompano, sheeps- 
head, red snapper and grouper; in North 
and South Carolina, shad, herring, ray fish. 
On the great lakes we have sturgeon, 
salmon trout, whitefish, yellow perch, 
pickerel, wall-eyed pike. Green turtles, 
terrapin and oysters are procurable, but 
are not in prime condition. Lobsters and 
crabs are coming in goodly quantity and 
are seasonable. Soft-shell clams are good 
this month, also prawns and scallops. On 
the Pacific coast we find turbot, herring, 
red rock, cod, soles, halibut, whitebait, 
sea trout, pompano, barracuda, the small 
California oysters, prawns, which are sold 
for lobsters, crabs and cockles. California 
has such a variety of weather, even during 
the spring months, that fish differ from the 
north tothe south. Salmon is one of the 
very commonest of the California fishes, 
and even the small fish are in greater 
variety and in larger numbers than on the 
Eastern coast. 


+. 
THE DIFFERENT VEGETABLES 


HOTHOUSE and Southern vegetables may 

be procured in every city in the Union 
the year round, but such things are con- 
sidered luxuries, and do not take any 
part in the ordinary dietary. Jerusalem 
artichokes are a little old and not in good 
condition. This is the last month, how- 
ever, for them. String beans and egg- 
plants in the Northern markets are shipped 
from the South, as are also cauliflower, 
new cabbage, peppers and beets. We have 
in season, in the Maine, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington markets, 
radishes, leeks, cabbage, both drum-head 
and Savoy, kohl-rabi, celery. carrots, 
chicory, endive, spinach, escarolle, which, 
by-the-way, leaves the Eastern markets the 
latter part of the month, and we have in 
its place spring lettuce and corn salad, the 
latter called by the French doucelte. This 
is more generally sold in the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore markets than in the others. 
Cress, Romaine lettuce, garlic, kale, shal- 
lots, sweet and white potatoes, parsley 
and salsify are general in all markets. 
Winter squashes are still exposed for sale in 
the Northern markets, and take the place 
in these localities of sweet potatoes. 

Just a suspicion of asparagus has been 
seen. New potatoes are in goodly quanti- 
ties, old ones are slow in selling. Spinach 
is scarce. 

- 


SOME FRUITS WHICH CAN BE HAD 


N THE South and in Southern California 
small fruits are in abundance. In the 
Northern and Eastern markets we have 
oranges, grape fruit, shaddocks, lemons, 
limes, bananas, a few late winter apples, 
ani pears. From California, however, we 
have fresh pears, cherries, strawberries, 
and the large cherry currants. Hothouse 
grapes, principally English. exceedingly 
high-priced, are sold at the fruiterers’, black 
Hamburg being the most popular variety. 
Guavas are in season in Florida and 
Southern California, also nectarines, figs, 
dates and pomegranz es. 


STOVES AND RANGES 


HE term ‘“‘range’”’ is usually ap- 

lied to the brick-set structures of 

iron, the flues and draughts of 

which are partly in the brick work. 

A stove is an entire iron structure, contain- 
ing all the flues within it. French and 
poe ranges are really stoves, in the 
orm and shape of the old-fashioned range. 
From an economical standpoint a brick- 
set range should be avoided, as the bricks 
and mortar consume much heat that should 
serve for cooking purposes. A large fire- 
box is also a point in the economy of coal. 
Where the box is small a greater amount 
of coal is consumed, as the quantity is too 
small to create heat for the whole range, 
unless kept red hot. In this country it is 
our fashion to attach to all stoves and 
ranges direct draughts to the pipe and flue. 
The average housewife, having no regular 
allowance of coal, does not notice the 
extravagance of such a draught, but in 
France, where economy is studied, such a 
construction would not be tolerated. With 
this flue open coal is consumed rapidly 
without good results, the heat simply pass- 
ing up and out of the pipe. Such a fire 
gives a red-hot top and a cold oven. An 
ordinary range or stove should not consume 
over half a ton of hard coal in a month; 
more than this cannot be used for cooking 
purposes. Every housewife should study 
the draughts, and the particular construc- 
tion of the range she uses, so that she may 
be able to direct the cook how best to get 
good results from the amount of coal 
burned. The direct damper should be 
closed, save when the ashes are being 
taken down and out—a task which should 
always be performed with great care and 


neatness, or the appearance of the kitchen’ 


will suffer. 
CJ 
REGULATING THE FIRE 


THe first thing in the morning give the 
fire air, by either turning over the 
grate or by aslight rake. Put on a little 
coal, close the upper portion of the stove, 
open the draughts below, and allow the 
direct damper to be open for at least ten 
minutes. Then close it and the fire will 
be ready for use. As soon as the breakfast 
is served open the direct damper, turn 
the grate again and rake out all the ashes. 
Remove the lids from the back and upper 
portion of the stove, brush out any pieces 
of coal or ashes that may be there down 
into the fire-box, not into the back 
draughts. Put on a little coal, close the 
stove again, and open the draughts below. 
Dust all the ashes from the stove top, 
back, front and over the en es - 
While the stove is cool polish it, using a 
paint-brush for putting on the blacking and 
a stiff sort of scrubbing: brush for polishing. 
It is not necessary to put moist blacking 
all over the stove every morning. In a 
little while, if one is not careful, the 
grooves become filled with this blacking, 
and it is quite as objectionable as other 
forms of dust. By this time the fire will 
have ‘‘ burned up”’ toa blue flame. Now 
put on a little more coal, being careful 
that it does not reach the top of the fire- 
box, or the upper draughts will be cut off. 


+ 
ARRANGING THE DRAUGHTS 


PEN the small door or slide at the 
upper part of the range, closing the 
draughts below and the direct damper, 
allowing the fire to remain stationary until 
wanted. If any cooking is to be done 
during the morning put on a shovelful of 
coal every half hour, keeping the stove 
constantly closed. If our cooks would 
only learn from the engineer that a little 
coal frequently thrown on will make and 
keep a better fire than twice the amount put 
on at once, much time would be gained and 
money and labor saved. Cooking ranges 
are ruined, and large quantities of coal 
are wasted daily by filling the ranges to 
the very tops of the lids, opening all the 
draughts and allowing them to burn like 
a fiery furnace. Then, too, when one is 
ready to cook, the first heat has been 
burned from the coal and a second wait is 
necessary for a hot oven. Stoves and 
ranges may be managed ‘eo the same; 
one rule applying to both. French ranges, 
however, being without a direct draught, 
have a small opening in the lower front 
door, which must not be closed or all 
draught will be cut off, and the house will 
be filled with the fumes of sulphur. As 
each piece of hard coal must be heated 
throughout before any one part will ignite, 
cold air falling over the surface of the coal 
during the night will prevent the fire from 
burning out. All ranzes and stoves have 
just underneath the lids either a little slide 
or door, which may be opened to allow the 
entrance of cold air. 
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KEEPING HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS 


UMMING up the average cost of 

her table, the housekeeper is apt 

to add to the list such things as 

have been purchased from the 
‘“market money,’’ and consequently, at 
the end of the year, she is at a loss to 
know the exact cost of the table. To 
avoid this there should be kept in the 
kitchen a small book containing menus 
for one week in advance, and another book, 
to contain a list of marketing for each day 
necessary to the fulfillment of these menus. 
This book should be taken to market and 
the price of each article registered when 
purchased. The housewife should also 
lave a small ledger, into which these 
amounts may be transferred at least once 
a week. Another small book kept should 
have registered in it from time to time the 
dry goods necessities of the house—these 
under different heads: kitchen, pantry, 
dining-room, parlor, library and sleeping- 
rooms. Then at the end of each month 
she can readily balance her cash, and will 
know from day to day the exact cost of the 
table. With regard to the fuel, have the 
coal for heating purposes in one bin, and 
the coal for kitchen use in another, so 
that the prices may be registered and the 
cost of the fuel calculated. 


7 
SAVING IN TIME AND MONEY 


VERY housewife should take the time 
to keep her accounts in perfect order. 
The actual cost of food is very small, but 
when we add to the actual cost the coal, 
the help, and the various little things that 
one buys with the market money, it is 
astonishingly increased, and one feels that 
the food is the most expensive part of the 
house. The cook should be taught to keep 
careful record of the materials which come 
into the house and their disposal. Every 
article that comes from the storeroom 
should be charged to the kitchen. 

If these household accounts are kept in 
a systematic way very little time need be 
spent upon them. The mistress of the 
house should attend to this, making out 
the bills of fare herself. Unless she has 
a housekeeper she should put apart each 
day a quiet hour, and have all the books in 
her own desk, so that when seated, with 
the books from the kitchen beside her, 
she can balance her accounts without diffi- 
culty. Itis a great assistance to the cook 
in planning out and apportioning the 
materials to have the mistress come to the 
kitchen each morning after breakfast to 
see if the market lists tally. If accounts 
are opened either in the market or in the 
grocery store, pass-books bearing the 
name of each tradesman should be kept in 
the kitchen. Whoever does the ordering 
should keep these books and see that the 
articles charged are delivered. 

When the bills come home the first of 
the month they may be compared with 
these books and all errors corrected. 

s 
REGULARITY AND SYSTEM 

HE housewife should also keep a register 
of all linen and bedding—in fact, of all 

the perishable articles in the house. This 
register, of course, is more easily kept 
than the kitchen account-book. In large 
establishments, where things are purchased 
in large quantities, the upper servant may 


do all this work for the mistress, bringing | 
the accounts to her each month for audit- | 
ing. The glass and china should be reg- | 


istered in the dining-room book, and the 
servant responsible for them should be 
instructed to report all breakage, and have 
each breakage registered on the dining- 
room account as a loss to that room. No 
matter how wealthy a man may be the 
expenditure for his household should be 
kept within a certain percentage of his 
income, and the same rule applies to the 
household of the man of moderate means. 

Regular housekeeping, with regular ac- 
counts, need not interfere with the arrange- 
ments and pleasures of the housewife. 
On the contrary, it gives her more leisure, 
because all work done systematically is 
casily done. 


eee 
A DAY’S MENUS FOR MARCH 


BREAKFAST 


Grape Fruit 


Wheatlet Milk 
Smelts Stewed Potatoes 
Gems Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Bouillon 
Liver Rolls, Brown Sauce 
Boiled Rice 
Lettuce Salad Cheese Fingers 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Clear Tomato Soup 
Beef Rolf, Brown Sauce 
Sour Grape Jelly 
Rice Croquettes Peas 
Celery Salad 

Wafers Brie 

Vanilla Soufflés 
Coffee 











12,000,000 Packages Sold Annually 


DUNHAM’S 
COCOANUT 








Copyrighted lovi by Dunham Mfg. Co., New York and St. Louis. 


| 

| Better than fresh Cocoanut—less 
trouble—easier to digest. 

10, 20 and 40 Cent Packages 


All Grocers. 








Cream of Wheat 


It is not only one of the most delicate and deli- 
cious breakfast dishes, but being composed almost 
entirely of pure gluten, is especially recommended 


FOR PERSONS OF WEAK DIGESTION 
The North Dakota Milling Co., Sole Manuf’rs 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

CUSHMAN BROS, CO., 78 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK, AGENTS 


Sample and 200-page cook-book, free, if you mention this magazine 
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Cake 


Fasily removed without breaking. 
Perfection Tins require no 
greasing Round, square and 
oblong. 2 round larer tins by 
mail, 35 cents, Catalocue FREE, 
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Agents wanted. Richardson Mfg. Co., D St., Path, ¥. Y. 
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By Emma 


IS no longer considered necessary 
to set aside certain fabrics for little 
girls’ wear, as nowadays they wear 
everything that their mothers do, 
except real lace and jewels. Care 
is taken, however, to use only 


T 
small-patterned materials for their 
frocks. In colors, whiteis always 


in good taste, also baby blue and pink, 
and this spring green is very much in 
vogue, as well as golden brown, red, 
French and navy blue, pearl gray and pale 
yellow. Black is used only as a trimming 
in velvet ribbon or mohair braid. Satin 
and taffeta ribbons are used as trimmings, 
also white, yellowish and linen-colored 
embroideries. Valenciennes and net top 
laces are used in white and butter shades 
with insertion to match. 


* 
THE FIRST SHORT FROCKS 


T# baby wears white dresses until! it is 
at least eighteen months of age, and 
some mothers do not use colors until the 
baby is fully two pons old, but the fashion 
of clinging to all white gowns and wraps 
after that age is not the custom as it was a 
few years ago. Up to two years of age 
boys and girls are dressed alike, but then a 
few changes are made. From two to three 
and four years, for the spring and summer 
frocks, checked and plaid gingham, white 
dimity and organdy,- white or colored 
piqué, linen, white and blue serge, small- 
figured organdy and dotted Swiss and 
light-weight cashmere are used. The 
skirts are to the instep for a child of two 
years, and at four are worn over the bend 
of the knees, with a three-inch hem in 
either case; they are compesed of two 
widths of cashmere, or three of yard-wide 
goods in straight breadths slightly gathered 
all around, with the mass of fullness at the 
back. The petticoat beneath should have 
a deep gored top, with a wide (Spanish) 
flounce gathered on to make the dress set 
out. Gored dress skirts are worn by girls 
of three years, but unless the child is very 
stout they are to be avoided. Guimpes 
are worn up to ten years with cotton and 
woolen frocks. Sleeves follow the fashion, 
and are smaller, with the puff at the top, or 
epaulette ruffles. The bishop sleeve is 
somewhat used on cotton dresses, but the 
other is preferred. A crush collar having 
tabs of lace over it, one of embroidery 
edging, or a plain one of the dress fabric 
trimmed with braid or velvet ribbon, is the 
neck finish. 
- 


THE PRETTY COTTON FROCKS 


T IS easier to wash and iron a guimpe 
made separate from the frock, con- 
sequently many cotton frocks are made 
with guimpes of tucked nainsook, with 
alternate rows of tucks and insertion or 
piece embroidery. The deep yoke has a 
standing collar of edging, and is usually 
sewed to a body of lawn fitted with a 
drawing-string at the waist-line to keep it 
down, Over this slips the gathered skirt 
sewed to the edge of the round baby waist 
made with a low round neck with gathers 
all around at the top and at the centre of 
the waist-line, back and front, and a leg-of- 
mutton, bishop or puffed sleeve. The top 
may be finished with a tiny band having 
an erect bit of edging, or a wider ruffle of 
the goods, or of embroidery turned ‘over. 
These waists always fasten in the back 
with small pearl or the cotton lace buttons. 
A number of simple wash frocks which 
are easy to wash and iron are to be pre- 
ferred to a few elaborately-trimmed ones. 
High-necked waists are plain with a vest of 
embroidery or tiny jacket fronts cut round 
and finished with edging. Others have a 
few gathers in front and a large collarette 
of émbroidery or of the goods. Another 
style which is pretty for thin gowns has a 
tucked yoke with the fullness below bag- 
ging over the waist-line, and epaulette ruf- 
fles of embroidery or lace, and tabs of the 
same turned over the high collar. Puffed 
sleeves having little tucked and lace-edged 
cuffs, and a belt of ribbon with a rosette 
and ends at each side of the front, finish 
this frock. 

White, colored and figured piqués are 
made with a full or gored skirt, jacket 
fronts, plain back and revers or a collauiite 
edged with embroidery ; plain vest of the 
goods striped with insertion or embroid- 
ery, or one of white lawn ruffled down the 
centre. The cotton cheviots are made in a 
similar style and wear well, as do those 
made of the Holland linen. _ It is necessary 
to allow for shrinking with all cotton dresses 
by making them a trifle long-waisted and 
long-sleeved, and turning up a deep hem. 
Some mothers buy sufficient material for a 
second pair of sleeves, as they usually show 
wear before the rest of the dress. If im- 
possible to match goods for a new pair of 
sleeves at any time, add lawn or cambric 
sleeves to the guimpe. Select embroidery 
with a round edge, as the pointed scallops 
often hurt a child’s tender skin. 
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PLAID AND WOOLEN FROCKS 


plAb goods of every description are 
made up straight, matching the cross- 
bars at the seams. Flannel frocks for sea- 
shore and general wear should be fashioned 
with a loose sailor blouse, wide collar, and 
if wished, the small V-piece of white, red 
or striped blue and white. White cotton 
braid also trims these, and some are gay 
with brass buttons, and a gilt anchor in 
each corner of the collar, but as these are 
decidedly wash dresses it seems only mak- 
ing more work to trim with anything that 
must be removed for the washing. White 
flannel frocks are made up in a similar 
style and wash well, though they will grow 
yellow with time and soil very quickly. 

Bright blue, grass green, cardinal and 
gray cashmere frocks are made with bab 
waists and puffed sleeves, and worn wit 
lawn guimpes. If meant for dressy wear 
they have a bertha fall of lace, back and 
front, but not over the sleeves, and the 
wrists have just a tiny edge of lace show- 
ing. Others have a ruffle or flat revers of 
the goods around the low neck, which is 
trimmed with three or five rows of narrow 
black or colored velvet ribbon, with the 
same finish at the wrists. Dark blue 
serge seems an odd dress for a three- 
year-old child, but it is so serviceable that 
many are made and worn with a white 
guimpe, and the finish around the baby 
waist, be it revers or a ruffle, edged with 
narrow gold braid. A pretty brown cash- 
mere for a child of three years may be 
made with a gathered skirt, sleeves with a 
short puff at the top and the wrists slashed 
in three square tabs. Plain back and Eton 
jacket fronts, the latter edged with tiny 
gilt buttons ; crush collar, and full vest of 
yellow surah, with tabs of cashmere over 
the collar edged with gold braid. A plaid 
poplin for a girl of four years has a full 
skirt, narrow belt, sleeves with two short 
puffs, high collar, plain back, and _ short, 
round jacket fronts, All edges are finished 
with black mohair braid, and the vest is of 
scarlet China silk laid in a double box- 
= at the collar, and held in this shape 
»y a cluster of six tiny jet buttons, then 
it falls loosely to the belt. 


+ 
FOR MORE ELABORATE WEAR 

hee only silk to be tolerated for these tiny 

maidens is the soft, white China make 
that may be worn with guimpes of tucked 
lawn, and the low neck edged with a 
bertha of Valenciennes lace with a tiny 
edging to match in the sleeves and guimpe 
neck. Sash of three-inch taffeta ribbon 
tied in a short bow at the back. White 
organdies have the skirt flounced with two- 
inch Valenciennes lace headed with inch- 
wide insertion, each row being five inches 
above the other. The high waist is gath- 
ered, top and bottom, and has three ruffles 
of lace and insertion covering the shoul- 
ders. Ruffled wrists on the puffed sleeves, 
and sash belt and shoulder bows of white 
taffeta ribbon. 

Black shoes or slippers and hose are 
correct with any frock, but many mothers 
select slippers and hose to match each 
frock. In the summer tan hose and 
bronze slippers are allowable, and white 
hose may be worn with white dresses, 
nevertheless black footgear is always in 
good taste. Small girls wear their hair in 
a straight or slightly curly bang, which can 
be trained over paper curlers, not with a 
hot iron, and the back hair hangs loose 
and wavy. If taken at the beginning any 
child’s hair may be trained to curl b 
dampening it twice a day, and brushing it 
over the finger until it gradually assumes 
the desired curl. 

From five to eight years there is much 
more variety in the styles, and I think I 
am safe in saying that any materials may 
be used providing only small-figured de- 
signs are chosen. The cotton dresses are 
similar to those described previously, only 
that there are even more of them in the 
jacket effect in front, and with large revers 
of embroidery commencing at the waist- 
line and finishing at the shoulder seam. 
Such a trimming on a plaid blue and green 
woolen is of green silk for these wide 
revers that form a square collar at the 
back, and which are edged with gold braid 
forming a fancy figure over each shoulder ; 
round waist, sleeve puffs and skirt of the 
ong with the lower part of the sleeves, 

elt, high collar and vest of the silk edged 
with braid and a large braided figure on 
the vest. A plaid serge may be made with 
a yoke of light blue serge edged with wide 
black braid, and nearly covered with 
scrolls of narrow black braid, the braid 
being used again on the belt. 

Plaids in cotton and woolen dress goods 
are in high favor this spring and afford an 
excellent material for making over any 
half-worn frocks with. Sleeves and yoke 
of re or tiny jacket fronts, sleeve puffs 
and collar of plaid, will help to renovate 
a worn or outgrown gown. Silk combina- 
tions in plaid are also pretty. 


VELVET AND RIBBON TRIMMINGS 


HE very narrow black velvet ribbon is 
used on the light French plaids in 
straps of several rows over the shoulders, 


each row finishing with a loop held by a | 


small gold button, the trimming being 
repeated on the high collar, wrists and 
narrow belt. Number nine colored satin 
ribbon is braided with black soutache, the 
finest silk braid, and used for shoulder 
straps or bretelles, belt, wristlets, to edge 
a large collarette, etc. Fora girl of eight a 
frock of plaid and plain cheviot, for school 
wear, will prove both pretty and service- 
able. The skirt should be gored, and the 
sleeves have a small top puff, both being 
of the plain brown goods, as are the collar, 
tiny V vest and belt. The round waist, cut 
down in a V in front, is of a cream, brown 
and red check or block, cut on the bias and 
fitted with a few gathers at the centre of 
the waist-line. Brown and white mixed 
braid trims the collar, V, belt and slashed 
wrists. 
+ 


SMOOTH AND MIXED GOODS 


‘OTH fabrics are used for midsummer 
frocks. A smooth drap d’été or 
Henrietta has a gored skirt lined with sleazy 
cambric, puffed sleeves and plain back, 
with the fronts having a jacket effect, being 
laid in a double box-plait at the shoulder 
and falling loose to the top of the belt. 
Full vest of- pink silk in three crosswise 
tucks at the top, with small high revers on 
the jacket fronts, and collar tabs of gray 
velvet a trifle darker than the dress. Use- 
ful school dresses of mixed goods have a 
full skirt, close back and full front, with 
belt and collar of plain bright-colored 
material trimmed with rows of braid. 
Surah is used for the belt and collar. Long 
revers or a vest of linen will look smart 
on a brown frock, and can be arranged to 
remove easily for washing. A blouse waist 
bagging over the waist-line all around has 
a soft belt of taffeta silk tied in two loops 
on either side of the front, and a large collar- 
ette of the same tucked lengthwise in three 
clusters with the fullness flaring like a ruffle 
on the edge, the whole affair being shaped 
like a large square bib, back and front. 
White Henrietta dresses are made with 
white silk guimpe striped with yellowish 
Valenciennes insertion, and a soft sash of 
the same having lace-trimmed ends. Red 
frocks are very gay with changeable red 
silk guimpes. Velvet ribbon trims some 
skirts that are gored with four rows down 
the centre that divide at the bottom and 
continue around the hem of the skirt. 
White lace berthas and white lawn guimpes 
trim the finest woolen frocks when these 
are of solid colors. 


+ 
DAINTY PARTY FROCKS 


IRLS from six to twelve years old wear 
party frocks made of small-figured 
silks, but these are not as pretty nor as 
appeopeest as those of organdy over lawn 
slips. If a thin silk is used the skirt is 
made in straight gathered widths and lined 
with lawn. After four years of age the 
skirts are lengthened an inch every year. 
With a figured organdy, white with green 
and pink flowers, the collarette may be of 
white organdy and lace, and the belt and 
collar of pink ribbon. Large pointed or 
square oalineetien of ribbed silk are pret- 
tily cut in square tabs with a frill of lace set 
underneath. An accordion-plaited frock 
of white China silk has a large collar of 
the same covered with cream guipure lace ; 
belt and shoulder bows of taffeta ribbon ; 
round, plaited waist and puffed sleeves. In 
order to look well a knife or accordion 
plaited skirt must be fully three times as 
full before plaiting as the width desired 
after. Dotted Swiss and flowered dimity 
frocks are made with baby waists, guimpes 
of fine lawn in tiny tucks, berthas of lace 
and ribbon, and belts with three rosettes, 
at the back and on either side of the front. 
Dotted silk muslin over colored lawn 
makes lovely frocks for little bridesmaids. 
A knife-plaited frill of white organdy, hem- 
stitched, trims the shoulders of a flowered 
dress of the same material, commencing at 
either side of the front under a rosette and 
long ends of white ribbon. Linen frocks 
are decorated with écru Valenciennes lace 
or with the regular linen embroidery. 
Small girls wear two-button dressed kid 
gloves, and large hats, with ribbon trim- 
ming chiefly. The wraps for spring wear 
are reefer jackets and long coats, the 
former predominating in blue, green and 
brown. 

Coats for little ones of eighteen months 
to three years are in white, tan, blue or red 
cashmere, bengaline silk, repped woolen 
or silken goods, serge or ladies’ cloth. They 
are lined with silk or sateen, and trimmed 
with lace for a collarette, or flounce on a 
collar of the goods falling over the full 
sleeves. White lawn caps are worn by 
girls up to five years of age, and by boys 
only to one year. Then both sexes adopt 
the washable hats of piqué, dimity or lawn 
that are cool, easily washed and com- 
paratively inexpensive. The pink, blue, 
white or yellow piqué jackets or coats 
are as popular as ever. 





EpitTor’s Note—Miss Hooper’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘‘ The Home 
Dressmaker,’’ will be found on page 30 of this issue 
of the JouRNAL. 
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Merritt Skirts 


ARE ALWAYS THE BEST 


FIRST in Quality. FIRST in Style, Fit and Finish. 
Forty years’ experience finds us still in the lead. 


Our LUSTRE SKIRTS are Light Weight. 


Will not crush nor wrinkle. Dust and dirt will 
not adhere. Laundering unnecessary. Brushing 
cleanses them. 

Thousands of ladies will tell you they are the 
best for spring, summer outings 
and fall wear. 


This LUSTRE WOOL SKIRT, 
with Double Flounce, Lower 
Ruffle 4% ~ 
As shown 3.00 
or Feather- 
bone Stiff- $3 50 

J 

COLORS: 

Black, Navy Blue, 
Cream, 
Silver Gray and 


yards wide. 

With Silk Shell Edging 
ening 
Brown, Cardinal, 
Brown Gray. 










Regular lengths 
to 42 inches. 
arger sizes to or- 
der 50 cents extra. 


Our Skirts are sold by Leading Merchants every- 


where. Ask your dealer for them. Take no sub- 
stitute. Send us your order and we will have it 
filled. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Samples Free 


GEO. MERRITT & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 








Button 
Hose Supporter 


Now there are thousands 


8 le Pai 
No Slipping or Tearing eee e | 
GEORGE FROST CO., Boston, Mass. Catalogue Free 
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WOMEN OMLY. 
Tue Most Pearect Last. 
MADE FOR Womens SHOESa™ 


i 


‘THE FOOT FORM FIT 


43 


CLVTCHES AT THE HEEL; 

> REOMY AT THE FORERART se 
@ challenge comparison with ary 
Be — §4 Boot — ~ 
ATALOGUE ; ALL STYLES; ONE PRICE: AL 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Our new Spring Fashion 
Album, showing latest 
styles of 


SUITS «WRAPS 


Made to Order 


will be sent with tape- 
measure, samples of ma- 
terials and measurement 
diagram, on receipt of six 
cents in stamps. 











Ladies’ Skirt, $2.50 


As illustrated, made of English 
sateen, fast black, full sweep, cord- 
ed with non-breakable fibre cord, 
three-inch ruffle, one row puffing, | 
French gore hip. Sent, Express | 
Paid, for $2.50. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 
Catalogue of lower prices for asking. 
Richardson & Knight, Jackson, Mici. 


If not for sale by local dealer, write 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI or CHICAGO. 


When You Get Married 


Let_us furnish your WrppIne INviTaTiIons. Send 
for Samples and Prices. 30 vears’ experience at the busi- 
ness. C. E. Houghtaling, 70 Madison Ave., Albany, N.Y. 









































THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


PLANTING THE LAWN 


By Eben EF. Rexford 





DRAWINGS BY FRANK S. GUILD 


O THE amateur horticul- 
turist it would seem 
that the planting of a 
small lawn about the 
house is a very easy 
matter. In one way it 
is. Any one with ordi- 
nary intelligence can. set out 
shrubbery so that it will be quite 
sure to grow, but thateis by far 
the least important part of the 
work. It is not simply a ques- 
tion of whether the plants will 
live or die, but 
rather whether they will 






FROM DESIGNS BY THE AUTHOR 


than immediately in front of it. Nothing 
is more charming before a dwelling than a 
clean, open sweep of well-kept lawn. 

In planting evergreens on the lawn do 
not give them a too prominent place if you 
intend to use shrubbery also. Set them 
back pretty well, and group them, aiming 
to make them forma background. Their 
dark and sombre colors are well calculated 
to bring out the beauty of lighter greens 
and the bright hues of flowers strongly. 

It is impossible to lay down any set rules 
for planting shrubs on the lawn because 





look well. | @ 

When planting trees 
in the lawn we must re- 
member that the tree of 
to-day is only a hint of 


a0 


2 





of ‘‘elbow room,”’ will, when developed, 
afford vastly more pleasure than a large 
number so wend that they grow into 
each other. Shrubs of ordinary size 
should be at least twelve feet apart, and 
fifteen is better. 

Never plant with regard to ‘‘ regularity,”’ 
that is, ‘‘so many feet apart each way,’’ as 
the rule has been laid down for orchards. 
A great many lawns are failures, from an 
artistic standpoint, because those who 
planted them overlooked the fact that 
they were not planting an orchard, and 
followed out the orchard rule. Regularity 
may be the necessary thing in an orchard, 
where beauty is a secondary considera- 
tion, but follow up this rule in planting the 
lawn, and you have something so prim and 
formal that it will be a travesty on Nature. 

If you want several shrubs on a small 
lawn, and the space is too small to allow 
you to set them as far apart as they ought 
to be, in order to give them the benefit of 
space individually, group them, that is, 
plant them ina clump. Of course, when 
this is done, you cannot expect to display 
the peculiarities of each kind, as you can 
where they are planted singly, therefore 
choose such kinds as will work in well to- 
een because of a certain similarity of 

abit of growth. They may crowd each 
other where they meet in the centre, but 
there is room for them to ‘“‘ spread them- 
selves’’ on the outside of the group, and 
the general effect will be very pleasing. 
The idea is to make the three, or four, or 


five shrubs which you plant in the group | 


produce a unity of effect which will give 


much the same impression that one well- | 


developed specimen would. By selecting 
varieties in which there is contrast of color 
as to foliage, as well as flowers, satisfac- 
tory results may be secured. 

I have spoken about irregular planting. 
It is impossible to say how to go to work to 
secure an irregularity that will be pleasing. 

In the irregularity which produces 
charming effects there is always a method 
anda plan. In order to get a good idea 
of what this regular irregularity is in per- 
fection go into the pastures and the edge of 
the wood, and see how Nature has arranged 
the shrubs there. I know of no safer plan 
to follow than that which 
you will find she has made 











12) 
what the tree of ten or 3° 
twenty years to come ® 
will be. The trees we 5 


plant to-day, perhaps five 
or six feet tall, and with c 
a spread of branches 
not more than two feet 
across, should in a dozen 
years from now, stand 
twenty-five feet high, and 
have a spread of fifteen 
or twenty feet. If we 
plant them but ten or | 
twelve feet apart now | 
wé will have, at the stage 
of development they are 
expected to reach in a | 
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dozen years, a_ perfect 
thicket of branches over- 
head, and dense shade 
beneath. 

Then we will see the result of our 
mistake in not taking the future into con- 
sideration at the time of planting. It is 
true that at this stage of development, or 
before it is reached, when you begin to see 
what a mistake has been made, a portion 
of the trees may be cut down, thus letting 
in the sun with its health-giving qualities, 
and affording an opportunity for the better 
development of the trees that are left 
standing. But this is seldom done, and the 
result, in nine cases out of ten, is the ulti- 
mate ruin of all the trees, and sickness in 
the family, because of the dampness 
about the house which almost always 
results from too much shade and inter- 
ference with a free circulation of air. 

Of course it is not so bad as this when 
shrubs are planted too thickly on the 
lawn, as they never grow large enough 
to shut out much sunshine. But so far 
as the health and beauty of the shrub 
and the beauty of the lawn are concerned 
it is a most objectionable practice. 
Shrubs are not absolutely necessary to 
the development of a lawn, but they are 
accessories thereto, and this being the 
case they are of secondary importance. 
Therefore, consider the lawn first, then 
the shrubbery to be used in connection 
with it. 

On a small lawn I would plant but few 
trees. Indeed, on the ordinary lawn I 
would plant but one, selecting the variety 
carefully. I consider the Elm the best 
tree for lawn-planting, because it is pretty 
sure to live if planted carefully ; it grows 
rapidly as soon as it becomes established, 
and is always graceful. Others would 
no doubt prefer the Maple. The only 
point to make emphatic is: not to plant 
too many trees. Plant for the future, and 
trust to the future to produce the effect 
you have in mind when you plant, rather 
than attempt to produce it by close plant- 
ing of miniature trees. I would suggest, 
however, that the tree or trees chosen be 
planted at one side of the house, rather 


use of, in planting the edge 
of a pasture where the 
shrubbery comes down to 
meet the open field. 
There will always be 
found low-growing shrubs 
in front—here a clump, 
there a clump, and just a 
little way back of them, 
taller ones, generally in 
groups, with still larger 
ones beyond. These may 
all be of the same kind, 
but they are so graded in 
size, generally because of 
a difference in age, that 
there is a pleasing cul- 
minative effect of de- 
velopment from the small 
to the great that gives the 
impression of distance, 
and by attending to this 











DIAGRAMS FOR LAWNS 


the conditions are so different in different 
places. What would apply to this one 
would have no application to the next 
one, without great modification or change, 
and, therefore, I think it advisable to give 
only such general hints and suggestions as 
can be used by each lawn-owner after he 
has studied out the possibilities of his lawn. 
Care should be taken to keep all shrubs well 
to the sides, in lawns or yards of ordinary 
size, and not to plant too many. Where 
you want to develop and bring out the in- 


PATH FROM HOUSE TO STREBT 


dividuclity 


Na nenesee 


of each kind planted you must 
leave a little space about them. Crowd 
them, and all individuality is destroyed. 
One shrub, standing by itself, with plenty 








suggestion as Nature 
puts it before us in one 
of her object-lessons, it is 
possible for us to give 
our lawns the appearance of being larger 
than they really are. Nature’s plans are 
always safe ones to follow. , 
The two diagrams which accompany 
this article are not intended as model ar- 
rangements for a small lawn, but rather as 
suggestions which may assist the amateur 
somewhat, and enable him to understand 
more fully the idea which I have attempted 
to make plain. 
Number 1 shows a very small lot, where 
it is necessary to make the path from house 
to street a straight one. But few shrubs 
can be used. An old-fashioned Lilac 
might be used ata. At 4, one of the new 
purple Persian variety. Atca Hydrangea. 
At d, a Weigelia. At e, a Deutzia or 
Spirea. Near the house, on both sides of 
the path, herbaceous plants could be 
grown, while at f some Roses could be 
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planted, or herbaceous plants, like the | 


Peony or Phlox, could be used there and 
Roses planted near the house, on the 
farther side of the path. At g and h 
there could be flower-beds. Annuals 
might be planted between the path and 
house, confining herbaceous plants to 
the space between the path and fence. 
This arrangement gives quite a space of 
grass in front of the house, and the 
shrubs are set where they will not inter- 
fere with the outlook. If it is thought 
best to plant a tree of any sort I would 
phce it at 4 or d. 

Number 2 shows a much larger lawn, 
where it is possible to vary the path from 


a straight line, thus adding greatly to the | 


pleasing effect. In this arrangement it 
will be seen that the idea of leaving an 
open sweep of clear lawn is carried out. 
Shrubs are scattered about in a sort of 
irregular regularity, with herbaceous 
lants near and among them, and fol- 
owing the paths without coming too 
close to them. At a, 6, c, d, e and f 
there can be flower-beds. There is a 
good place for a large bed of foliage 
plants at c, also at 6 and d. 


| 
| 
| 
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ALL readers of THE 
Lapizs’ Home 


JOURNAL interested in 


the 


LAWN 


should carefully read 
our half-page announce- 


ment on page 31 of 
this issue. 


Peter Henderson & Co. § i 


35 and 37 Cortlandt St. 
NEW YORK 
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Buy Direct 


and pay but one profit. 
Our assortment is one 
of the best and most 
complete in 









“sah Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants, 
Roses, Vines ; 











Send for our cata- 
logue to-day ; it tells 
it all; an elegant 
book, 168 pages, magazine size, pro- 
fusely illustrated—free. Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, Small Trees, 
etc., by mail postpaid, 
safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed, 
larger by express or 
freight. 43d Year, 32 
Greenhouses, 1000 
Acres. 


THE STORRS & 
HARRISON CO. 
Box 297, Painesville, O. 
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HOME 


are known the country over to be excep- 
tionally reliable. They have a reputation of 
forty years back of them. They are sold 
under three warrants. It would not 

be wise to plant without con- 4 

sulting Gregory's Vegetable ‘ 

and Flower Seed Cata- Z 

logue, for it describes 

with engravings sev- 

eral new vegetables of 

great merit to be 

found in no other. 

Catalogue sent free 

to any one any- 

where. 


J. J. H. GREGORY 
& SON 
Marblehead 
M 











Our varieties of both Vege- 
table and Flower Seeds are 
strictly ‘‘ Up-to-date.’’ Our 
beautiful Garden and Farm 
Manual for 1897 will help 
; your selections. 
We will send it, together 
with a packet each of our 


beautiful New Branching 
Asters aud our New Sensa- 


tion Lettuce, on 10 cts 
. 


receipt of only 
Our regular catalogue price 
of each of these exquisite 


of Your 
Giarden —— being 10 cents per 


Proud 








JOHNSON & STOKES, 717212 Market St 











The easiest roses to grow are 
the celebrated D. & C. Roses. 
The easiest way to grow them, 
as well as all other flowers of 
worth, is fully explained in the 
“New Guide to Rose Cul- 
ture,’? the leading Rose Cat- 
alogue of America. 28th edition 
now ready, 120 pages. 

This splendidiy-illustrated book and 


Dp. 


OSES 


sample of our magazine will be mailed 
free on request. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Weat Grove, Pa. 





in the Sunny South, from $5.00 _ per acre up. 
soil, healthy, mild climate, and Northern neighbors. 


Improved Farms 


Good 


rite for free Catalogue. 


| R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Incorporated, Richmond, Va. 
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EIGHT 
NEW 
STYLES 


ror °Q7 





Hygienic Saddles 


are Safest, Kasiest, Best. Used by both sexes, and fur- 

nished free on any new wheel if the purchaser insists. 

Genuine Hunt Cycle Saddles have strands each of a 

single piece of special non-greasy leather, strong felt that 

doesn’t tear, and very handsome finish to top leather. 
Send for Catalogue “ E.”’ 


HUNT MFG. CO., Westboro, Mass. 
Built 
to 


Sit on 


Not to 
Straddle 


Wheeler 
bi Ladies’ Ideal Seat Saddle 


To try it is to use it. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you write the 


WHEELER SADDLE CO. 
192 Larned St., W., DETROIT, Mich. 
For Free Catalogue. 








Reform 













We Want You to Know 


yinon BICIOLLS 


OUR INTERESTING FREE BOOK- 
LET “L” WILL ENLIGHTEN YOU 
ON THE SUBJECT. 2X WOMEN'S 
MODELS A SPECIALTY. X 














The Winton Bicycle Go., 
U6 Perkins Ave. Cleveland. O. 





New York Office: 123 Chambers St 


Barler’s Saddle 


RESTS THE RIDER 














“ Saddle 


Graceful Comfort” 
Healthful Mailed free 
Easy Riding Tells you why 


TO TRY rT, 1S TO RIDE iT 
IF NOT, YOUR MONEY BACK 
A.C, BARLER MFG. CO., 104 Lake Street, Chicago 



























L. A. W. 
COMBINATION 
LOCK 


Fixed to any part of 
wheel, chain, sprocket, 
crank, or all at once—pro- 
at tects that wheel against theft. 
L. A. W. C. Lock is light, substantial—each with dif- 
ferent combination—has no key, chain or any piece 
to get out of “whack.'’ Can open in dark. At 
all bicycle dealers, or sent, postpaid, for 7§ cents. 


L. A. W. LOCK CO., 27 Ingalls Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“Just hear dem bells— HISTORY has made 

Dey’s ringing everywhere.” Liberty Bell honored 

and loved. Sweetness 

and purity of tone have 

34 made The New Denes. 

ture Bicycle Bells widely 

; Styles known and universally 

appreciated: The acme 

of excellence—the ideal 
of perfection. 


FREE THE NEW DEPARTURE BELL Co. 
20 Main Street 
Bristol, Conn. 





Souvevir Booklet upon application. 
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‘An Illustrated Popular 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
One Dollar per Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents 


ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE : 
Per issue, 6 pence; per year,6 shillings, post-free 
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THE OFFICIAL ENTERTAINMENTS AND 
RECEPTIONS IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


Witt be the subject of ex-President 
Harrison’s second White House 
article, which will appear in the next (the 
April) issue of the JouRNAL. This article, 
which has been strikingly illustrated by T. 
de Thulstrup, describes the etiquette of 
the receptions and dinners which the 
President is expected to give, and inci- 
dentally shows the heavy social demands 
which are made upon the time of the 
President and his wife. The third article 
in this important series will treat of ‘‘ The 
Domestic Side of the White House.’’ 


FULL OF CHARM AND PATHOS 


S JEROME K. 

Jerome’s delight- 
ful short story, 
which, under the 
title of ‘‘ A Portrait 
of a Lady,” will 
appear in the next 
(the April) issue of 
the JOURNAL. Itis 
a story very repre- 
sentative of English 
life, and exhibits in a large degree the 
gentle touch of cynicism and humanity 
which has made its author famous. Mr. 
William T. Smedley’s drawing adds charm, 
life and color to Mr. Jerome’s very delight- 
ful tale. 











OUR COVER THIS MONTH 


T™ first crocus peeping forth from the 

sear brown earth is Nature’s tribute to 
the memory of a dying winter. The lovely 
flower awakens a feeling of thankfulness 
and relief in every heart after the long in- 
terval of cheerless bondage. Mr. F. V. 
Dumond, the painter-illustrator, has caught 
thevery spirit of springtime in his design 
for this month’s cover of the JOURNAL. 


EAGER 


WHY NOT EARN SOME PIN MONEY? 


TERE may be something you want— 
something which will give you pleas- 
ure, but for which you do not feel that 
you can afford to spend the money: then 
why not earn it? The JourNAL has a plan 
through which thousands of women have 
earned money in the past, and through 
which you can doit now. A line addressed 
to the Circulation Bureau will bring full 
information concerning this plan, which 
appeals directly to women. 


PHOTOGRAPHING WILD FLOWERS 


S THE title of an 
article which will 
appear in the next 
(the April) issue of 
the JOURNAL, written 
by, and exquisitely 
illustrated from pho- 
tographs taken by, 
Mr. Henry Troth, one 
of the most success- 
ful amateur photog- 
raphers in the United 
States. Mr. Troth 
having received 
medals for his work 
both abroad and at 
ay : home, is particularly 
c miei ; competent to write 
es on the subject of 
ries, amateur photogra- 
phy, and his advice to the beginner in this 
fascinating art, concerning the arrangement 
of a subject and its treatment by the 
camera, will be found to be of unusual 
interest to the amateur photographer. 
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Magazine for the Family 


EDITED BY EDWARD W. BOK 
Published on the 25th of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 
L at 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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[For the transaction of advertising business only] 
New York: 1 Madison Ave., corner 23d Street 
Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building 





WHEN THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE 
RODE INTO PHILADELPHIA 


|s THE title of the sixth article of the 








March, 1897 










Keeps and 
Restores Beauty 


‘Famous Complexionist 


according to the New York Journal, says: 


‘* The face as well as the body should 
be washed and scrubbed with a rubber 
brush at least once a day, and, if pos- 
sible, oftener.’’ 


It is not only beneficial, but pleasant, when you use 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush; the 
skin responds at once, throwing off the oily wastes 
and dead tissues. A feeling of exhilarating comfort 
follows—the skin begins to live—then beauty follows. 
Nature takes care of beauty and grace of feature if 
the skin is properly cleansed. Bailey’s Complexion 
Sonp assists in proper cleansing, and, like all the 
famous Bailey gushes. should be 


Found at all Dealers, or sent on Receipt of Price 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush . .8 .50 
Bailey’s Lom prexion a. > ig ayy. 3 10 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath Brush. .... . 1.50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large) 0 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small) . 25 
| Bailey’s Rubber Manicure ...... my; 
Bailey’s Rubber Glove Cleaner ... . 10 


‘* Great Personal Events’’ series to be | 


published in the next (the April) issue of 
the JouRNAL. Miss Jean Fraley Hallowell, 
the granddaughter of an eyewitness, and 
herself a writer of reputation, has writ- 
ten a most interesting account of the bril- 
liant reception accorded the Marquis de 
Lafayette, as he rode through the streets 
of Philadelphia escorted by Federal, State 
and Municipal authorities, military and 


civic organizations, and many distinguished | 


citizens. For this article Alice Barber 


Stephens has made several drawings rep- | 


resenting the most interesting incidents of 
this important event. 
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A MORAVIAN EASTER DAWN 


S THE title of a most interesting article 

by Clifford Howard, which will appear 

in the next (the April) issue of the JoURNAL. 
Mr. Howard describes the impressive and 
yxicturesque ceremonies of the Moravians 
in the old town of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
on Easter Day, and during Holy Week, 
giving a graphic picture of the religious 
customs of these devout people. Alice 
Barber Stephens has supplemented Mr. 
Howard’s article with some characteristic 
illustrations depicting the services held in 
the burying-ground on Easter morning, also 
the people proclaiming the advent of Easter. 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL COURSE 


\ 


Five yards stranded elastic cord over fine cone-bearing pulleys 


a 














Wwiics offers special scholarships in any | 


college or university of standing 
in the country, has been arranged for by the 
Educational Bureau of THE LApDIES’ HOME 
JourNnaAL. These scholarships, which are 
available to either girls or young men, are 
absolutely free of expense, the JOURNAL 
not only paying the tuition and incidental 
fees, but providing for all living expenses 
as well. Parents having daughters or 
sons whom they wish to educate should 
examine this offer, which is simple and 
easily understood, there being neither com- 
petition nor prize award connected with it 
—indeed it may almost be said that through 
this offer a free education of any sort may 
be had for the asking. All information 
regarding these free scholarships may be 
obtained by writing to the JOURNAL’s 
Educational Bureau, The Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. 





PROBLEMS OF YOUNG MEN 


ILL hereafter be answered regularly 
each month in the JOURNAL by 
Edward W. Bok. Another department 
devoted to men will be ‘‘What Men are 
Asking,’’ which will be conducted by 
Walter Germain, and will aim to answer 
all questions which concern the social life 
of men, their dress, deportment, etc. 


A PAGE OF EASTER LUNCHEONS 


Whiick has been specially prepared for 

the Easter holiday season by well- 
known writers will appear in the next (the 
April) issue of the JouRNAL. These lunch- 
eons, which are intended as suggestions to 
young girls, brides and matrons, will be 
found singularly novel and dainty. 
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Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubbei Goods 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
LEEMING MILES & CoO., Agents, Montreal 


Health, Strength ana Beauty 


Come in a Natural Way from Using 








* * * We use it, and find 
it beneficial to our health, 
Frances E. Wittarp, 
President 
International f 
w.c.T. U. 









* * * The standard of 

health among the Ameri- 

can people would be raised 
if every home possessed a 

Whitely Exerciser in daily use. 

E. L. Hayrorp, M. D., 

Medical Examiner 

Chicago Y. M. C. A. 


The Whitely Exerciser 


Highest endorsements from physicians and 
others are contained in our free pamphlet. Exe 
clusive Ladies’ Chart, very instructive, b 
mail5ic. Prices: Exerciser complete, $2. Stand- 
ard machine, noiseless, $3. 
light and strong, 
everywhere. 


°97 model, very 

or sale by dealers 
If not in stock we will send 
either of above styles, express paid, including 
book and ladies’ chart, on receipt of price, or 
Cc. O. D. with privilege of examination. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


WHITELY EXERCISER CO., CHICAGO 


Comfort for the Sic 
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“Do Not Stammer” 


The method employed for the per- 
manent cure of Stammering and 
Stuttering is the fruit of a long 
personal! effort of Mr. Johnston to 
overcome a severe impediment from 
which he has suffered forty years. 
The system is endorsed by 
Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, of Methodist 

Episeopal Church, Philadelphia 
» | Hon.JdohnWanamaker, Philadelphia 
Prof. Horatio C. Wood, H.D., LL.D., 
¥ University of Pennsylvania 
Send for 60-page book to 


Philadelphia Institute 
1088 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Established 1884 


PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 
Assimilative “sed pertect eanion. * 


Mind-wandering cured. 


MEMORY System ,.22s222... 


Handsomely bound, with portrait and autograph. 
Price $2.50. Prospectus, with opinions of uca- 
tors, Scientific, Professional and Business Men 
all over the world, FREE. Address 

A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Not Sold Elsewhere 


A Free Trip to Europe 


All incidental expenses guaranteed under a specified 
schedule. Available for every one interested in foreign 
travel, and especially for school teachers, members of 
the Christian Endeavor. Epworth League, Baptist 
Union, and Y. M.C. A. This offer is made for a limited 
time only, and when that has expired it will not > 

y 








EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON 
Principal and Founder 








ragain. Send three 2-cent stamps for a beautiful 
llustrated booklet telling all about it to 


THE EUROPEAN TOURIST COMPANY (Incorporated) 
The Presbyterian Building, 156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK ° 











MEANS 


Plain Leather ) Over 60 styles to 


Hygienic choose from are 
Anatomical illustrated in our 
Health new catalogue, 
Pneumatic sent free. Address 


In 13 various 
shapes, with 7 


R interchangeable R 
a springs. Rochester, N.Y. 
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by paying any one more than the 


Manufacturer’s Price 


for a bicycle when you can get it at 
that price from the 


} ing ACME CYCLE CO., | 
Catalogue. P.O. Box J, Elkhart, Ind. 
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Boice 
Spring 
Saddles 


Boice Puncture-proof Tires 


Guaranteed to resist wire, glass, etc. 
Fit all rims. Send for Catalogue. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
THE STRENGTH OF THE 


BOICE MEG. 


Manufacturers of 








$3.50 


Only Spring Saddle 
with flexible pommel 





is one of 
its best 
features 
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Mi, NZ terpt is, . 
16 TO 1—16 MEN ON 1 BICYCLE 
From a Photograph taken at our Factory 
THE NEW ’97 MODEL IS A BEAUTY 
The Prices: $100, $75, $60, $50 


END FOR OUK CATALOGUE 


6. 
ECLIPSE BICYCLE COMPANY, Box B, Elmira, N. Y. 














} THE STEARNS 
( 
} 
| BICYCLE , 
? FOR LADIES { 
Is styled the Model C. It f 
» is a beautiful creation, em- ( 
f bodying all the genius of Y 
( the skilled mechanic. } 
¢ It’s light enough to be graceful, easy- f 
} running and portable. ( 
{ ne” strong eno h to stand rough hand- 
¢ ling an ardest service. 
) There’s an equivalent in its make-up for 
) every cent of its price—$100. 
( a is the vogue in fashionable cycling ( 
circles. 
{ Ask Your City Agent for Beautiful Yellow Fellow Year Book Y 
, F.C. STEARNS & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
( Buffalo. San Francisco. Toronto, Ont. Paris, France 
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PHOENIX picycies 
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are best of all high-grade wheels. € 
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Our Art Catalogue gives all 
the good points. Sent Free. ® 


Stover Bicycle Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. 


966606500000 











THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


LITERARY QUERIES 
Aley THE LITERARY ar 


Under this heading the Literary Editor will 
endeavor to answer any possible question of 


general interest concerning Literary matters. | 


Any books mentioned in this department may 
be ordered through the JOURNAL’S Literary 
Bureau at advantageous prices. 


F. A. G.—‘ Pretty Polly Pemberton” is one of 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett s earlier stories. 


AN INQUIRING MiInp—‘‘Susan Coolidge,” the 
author of the “ Katy’’ books and other famous 
stories for children, and of two volumes of poems, is 
Miss Sarah Chauncey Woolsey, a niece of the late 


Theodore Dwight Woolsey, President of* Vale 
eeeny: Her home is at Newport, Rhode 
sland. 


H. AND M.—One may study French successfully 
without a teacher, so as to become able to read it 
with facility, but a good pronunciation and conver- 
sational mastery of the language can only be acquired 
by hearing it spoken accurately and fluently. (2) 
Send your full address and I will suggest the best 
books for your purpose. 


M. B.—To acquire a knowledge of the history of 
Turkey in Europe read Creasy’s ‘ History of the 
Ottoman Turks,’’ the most complete work in English 
on the subject; Ranke’s “ History of Servia,’’ espe- 
cially for the medizval period, and Fyffe’s ‘‘ History 
of Modern Europe,” for an admirable general view 
of the political history of the Balkan peninsula. 


HELEN K.—Amy Ella Blanchard is the real name 
(not the pseudonym) of the author of “‘ Two Girls”’ 
and ‘Girls Together.’’ She has written a number 
of books for little children, among them being 
“Twenty Little Maidens,” ‘‘ Baby Blossoms,” “Bonny 
Bairns,’’ ‘‘ Daisies and Raindrops,” ‘‘ My Own Dolly,” 
‘“Wee Babies”’ and ‘‘ Wee Tots.” 


Mrs. C. H. W.— 


‘* Thee finds me in the garden, Ruth, 
Come in, 'tis kind of thee to wait until the friends 
were gone 
Who came to comfort me,”’ 
are lines from the opening stanza of ‘‘ The Quaker 
Widow,”’ a poem by Bayard Taylor. 


F. D. M.—The “best way to write a letter to 
accompany an article for publication” is merely to 
give the editor your full address, and inclose postage 
sufficient for return of the manuscript if not accepted. 
It is not worth while to say more, for the editor will 
make up his mind from the manuscript alone, not 
from what you or others might say of it. 


Mrs. J. B. G.—Among the best books for your 
purpose, on the cultivation of berries and other 
small fruits, are E. P. Roe’s ‘Success with Small 
Fruits,”’ A. J. Downing’s “ Fruit and Fruit Trees of 
America,’ John J. Thomas’ ‘American Fruit 
Culturist,”’ Joseph J. White’s ‘‘Cranberry Culture,” 
and A. S. Fuller’s ‘‘ Strawberry Culturist.” 


C. HALL—Longfellow’s poem entitled “ President 
Garfield’ opens with these lines : 
‘These words the poet heard in Paradise, 
Uttered by one my bravely dying here 
In the true faith, was living in that sphere 
Where the celestial cross of sacrifice 
Spread its protecting arms athwart the skies.” 


Mrs. G. E. S.—A fairly good practical knowledge 
of palmistry can be gained from any of the following 
books: ‘ Practical Palmistry,’’ by Henry Frith, 
‘Practical Cheirosophy,” by Edward Heron-Allen, 
“ Hand-book of Palmistry,’’ by Rosa Baughan, 
“Language of the Hand,” by Frith and Allen, 
‘Palmistry and its Practical Uses," by Louise 
Cotton, and ‘‘ Character and Fortune Revealed,” by 
Paul Bello. 


R. A. H.—Besides the “ Mother’s Record,’’ men- 
tioned in the August, 1896, JOURNAL, there are a num- 
ber of similar books: ‘‘ Baby Life,” “ Baby’s Record,” 
“Baby’s Biography,’’ etc. 


and all have blank spaces for a complete record of a 
child’s life, the growth from month to month, and 
from year to year, the health, and the sayings and 
doings that indicate the character. 


FrANK H.—Interest in Joan of Arc has been 
greatly stimulated by three recent elaborate accounts 
of her career. Of these Mark Twain’s “ Joan of 
Arc’”’ is the most vividly imaginative, and glorifies the 
heroine, perhaps, unduly. Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Jeanne 
d’Arc”’ and Francis C. Lowell’s “‘ Joan of Arc”’ are 
careful and literal historical studies. The last men- 
tioned in an appended chapter discusses the question 
as between Joan’s insanity or inspiration, 


RANDOLPH—There are not many English works 
of fiction illustrative of Grecian history, life, man- 
ners and customs, but the following may be men- 
tioned: Bulwer’s ‘‘ Pausanias, the Spartan,’’ Mrs. 
Leslie’s ‘‘Glaucia,’’ Lang and Hagyard’s ‘ The 
World’s Desire,’’ Hamerling’s ‘‘Aspasia,’’ Becker's 
**Charicles,”’ Church’s ‘‘ Young Macedonian,”’ and 
“Three Greek Children,’ Henty’s ‘‘In Greek 
Waters,” a story of the Greek War of iotaponten ce 


| (1821-27), and Baldwin’s ‘‘ Story of the Golden Age,”’ 


| of Spain, : } Ty 
‘Constitutional Government in Spain,’’ De Amicis’ | 





| recounting in brief the legend of the Trojan war. 


Cap—Francis Hopkinson Smith was born in 
Baltimore in 1838, and has made engineering his pro- 
fession. In this capacity he had charge of building 
the foundation and pedestal for the Statue of Liberty, 
the Block Island breakwater and other important 
works. Mr. Smith comes of a family of artists, and 
he is almost as well known as an artist in colors and 
in black and white as by his authorship of ‘‘ A Day 
at Laguerre’s,”’ ‘‘A White Umbrella in Mexico,” 
“Colonel Carter, of Cartersville,’’ and ‘‘ Tom 
Grogan,” his latest and most ambitious work of 
fiction. 


N. M.—George Meredith is considered by the 
highest authorities as one of the greatest of living 
novelists. He has not attained the general popu- 
larity that the matter of his work merits, as his style 
is somewhat involved, and his wit extremely epi- 
grammatic. ‘‘ George Meredith: Some Character- 
istics,” by Richard Le Gallienne, with a full bibli- 
ography by John Lane (1890), is a most appreciative 
study ; “‘ Books and Plays,’’ by Allan Monkhouse 
(1894), deals with Meredith’s novels and poems; for 
biographical details consult ‘‘Chambers’ Encyclo- 
pedia,” revised edition (1891), or ‘‘ Men and Women 
of the Time’’ (1895). 


SENORITA—For vivid pictures of Spanish history 
and life read Prescott’s ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isabella”’ 
and “ Reign of Philip II,’’ Irving’s ‘‘Conquest of 
Granada”’ and “ Life of Columbus,’’ Hale’s “ Story 
” “ Poole’s “Moors in Spain,’’ Curry’s 


‘Spain and the Spaniards,’’ Borrow’s “ The Bible in 
Spain,’’ Field’s ‘‘ Old Spain and New Spain”’ and 
Hare’s ‘ Wanderings in Spain.”” In connection with 
the study of Spain the following historical novels are 
well worth reading: Bulwer’s “ Leila, or the Con- 

uest of Granada,’’ and ‘‘ Calderon,” a tale of the 
time of Philip III; Miss Aguilar’s ‘‘ Vale of Cedars,” 
a story of the Inquisition and the persecution of the 


Jews; Mrs. Charles’ ‘‘ Martyrs of Spain,” Grant’s | 


“Romance of War, or the Highlanders in Spain,”’ 
adventures in the Peninsular War, Milman’s ‘‘ Way- 
side Cross,” a story of the Carlist War of 1833, and 
Miss Manning’s “Spanish Barber,’ dealing with 
Protestantism of the present century. 


They are more or less | 
elaborate and ornamental according to their cost, | 
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Durkee's Salad Dressing 


THE WORLD'S STANDARD FOR PURITY FOR 29 YEARS. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO. WERE AWARDED 


THE WORLD'S FAIR MEDAL FOR SUPERIORITY TO ALL OTHERS FOR ALL THEIR CONDIMENTS 





| genuine, 

always cheaper. 

** Quick! Give me some salad, dressed 
with Durkee’s Salad Dressing.”— 

Don Quixorg, Vol, 9, Chap. 2. 


Booklet, *‘ Salads ; How to 
Make and Dress Them,” free. 


An unequaled mayonnaise for 
salads, cold meat, raw tomatoes, 
pickled salmon, etc. Always alike. 


Costing 
only 


PREPARED WITH EXTREME CARE FROM 
THE FRESHEST, PUREST 
AND CHOICEST CONDIMENTS 


Warranted to Keep Good for Years 
For sale by all dealers in fine groceries. 
grocer does not keep it don’t let him sell you any 
other for his own profit; insist on his getting you the 
This, like all other good things, has imitators, 
Large Size, 
enough to dress salad for four 

SAMPLE, persons, mailed for 10 cents 


E. R. DURKEE & CoO., 145 Water St., New York 






7 pt RKEE a 
9. 


TRACE Many 





Always Ready 
Always Good 





per plate 
* of Salad 


If your 


50 cents; Small Size, 25 cents 
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What 
epleurean 
rascal bs 
this? 
Merry 
Wives, Act 
II, Seene 2, 







leading grocers. 





Prepared with Tomato Sauce 
gives piquant flavor, aids digestion and makes the 
triumph of bean cookery. 
mealy beans, fresh ripe tomatoes—is a meal in itself. 
Heated ready to serve in five minutes (though palatable 
hot or cold) makes a favorite dish for an emergency, hasty 
| meals, light housekeeping and general table use. 

enjoy it in some way every day. 


$1000.00—147 Cash Prizes 


1 of $100, 2 of $50, 4 of $25, 140 of $5 each 


will be given July 1 for recipes we accept for our new 
: cook book, describing methods of using our Baked Pork 
j and Beans alone or 
from label of a can, must accompany each recipe. 
tition closes May 31. ; 
ment will get the new cook book, ‘* Bean Cookery,” free. 


in combination, A trade mark, cut 
Compe- 
I-very one answering this advertise- 






Made from choicest meat, 


You can 


Comes in tins, 3 sizes. Sold by 


if yours does not keep it send 6 cents for post- 
age on sample can, or postal card for free booklet. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 302 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





_ Buy Your Shoes from the Largest Shoe House in the World. 


Hamilton, Brown 


$2.50 


Shoes 


The perfection of wear and style, comfortable and _ feet- 
Wear as well and give as much satisfaction: as 
| most shoes sold at $5.00, because we fix the price at 

which the dealer must sell them, so the 

buys the best for as litthe money as inferior shoes 
lor the past 12 years they iave had the lar- 
gest sale of any fixed-price ladies’ shoe in America. 


“é 99 have U rs of Brazil Don- 
Our Own Make pos el seen ially rere | 


Shoe Co.’s 


“Own Make 


fitting. 


cost. 


$2.50 Shoes 


it is the best wearing. 
is as flexible or wears as well. Heels half French, 
flexible Inner Soles, the whole Sewed with tested 

silk. Styles, razor toe, in button and lace, with 
patent leather diamond tip; common-sense toe, 
button only. Razor toe widihs A go D, 
common-sense B to E, made in all Sizes. 


EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED 


for us because it has glove 
softness and fineness, and 
Soles oak-tanned leather, nothing 


Established 25 Years 






















consumer 


$230 sHoe 
=~ 


Firm name and price stamped 
ou the sole of every shoe. 


Ask your dealer for them, and if he does 


not keep them take no other that he will try to sell you for his own profit, but send your order to us, 


inclosing $2.50 by Money Order, giving size and width, and we will have it filled. 
HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE Cco., St. Louis, Mo. 


Circular Free. 
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Tandems, $100 
Boys’ and Girls’ Bicycles 
VAN $45, $40, $35 


Simple, durable machines of fine 
workmanship and handsome fin- 
ish. Guaranteed for one year. 


CRAWFORD MFG. CO. 
Send for Catalogue. Hagerstown, Md. 

















“ A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Liadies’ Solid French Don- 
gola Kid Button Boot delivered 
free anywhere in the ,U. S., on receipt of Cash, 
or Money Order, for $1.50. Equals every way 
the boots sold in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We make this boot ourselves, therefore we 
GUARANTEE the FIT, STYLE AND WEAR, and if 
any one is vot satisfied we will refund the 
money or send another pair. Opera Toe or 
Common Sense, widths D, E and EE, sizes 
1 to 5, and half sizes. Senp YOUR sIzE ; 
WE wiLt vit you. Illus. Cat. FREF. 
Est'd 1880, Capital, $1,000,000. 















| cory DEXTER SHOE CO. 
_ aD Order Clerk 6, Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS WANTED at once for SPRING Trade 
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Bicycle 
Sensible cycle- 
strength and 


©© 


Improved beyond all others 
women who seek simplicity, 
speed should see the 
"07 models, 
$125, &75 and #60 
This is the 
Ben-Hur name-plate 
Haudsome poster 


7 
eat 
alogue mailed for two 2 
cent stamps. 


CENTRAL CYCLE 
MPG. CO. 


66 Garden St. 
Indianapolis 
Ind. 
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Narrow round coin 


BOO OOOO OOOO OOO OS OSS CSCO SOOO 
toe, chocolate or 


THE FEDORA {secre 


widths AA to E, all sizes, is one of 
1000 styles of footwear shown in our 
CATALOGUE “ Shoe Economy,” FREE 

lhe largest and most complete ever issued, 
shows money saving, by buying at fac- 
tory prices in the greatest shoe market 
of America. Satisfaction gnaranteed or 
money refunded. MEN’S BUNION 
SHOES «a specialty, lace or congress, 
black kid or calfskin, $4.00. 


National Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Medinah Bldg., Chicago 












Express Paid 


, $2.00 
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eed 


a Beautiful Figure 


Made in White, Drab and Black. If not 
in stock at your retailer's, send $1.00 and 
we will send you one, postage paid. 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., Manufacturers 
85 Leonard St., New York 











“A cent spent in 
answering an adver-¥ 
tisement is Srequentiy J 
an investment leading WV 
to great benefit.” 


“It Cannot 
Break 
At The 
Waist.” 








orset 


Disconnected in front at Waist Line 
and with Hip Lacing. 
which combined make it fit any figure 
with entire comfort and render the usual 
at the waist line and hip impossible. 
There is nothing in corsetdom 
to compare with it... . 
Ask your dealer for a CRESCO, or we will send 
a long, short or medium waist as desired in white 
or drab, on receipt of price, $1, postpaid. 


Michigan Corset Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 


SALES AGENTS: J. H. Hamilton & Co., 276 
Church 8t., New York. Ben. J. Schmidt & Co., 
126 Sansome 8t., San Francisco, Cal, 


erfectly 
reaking 
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ELEGANCE AnbD EASE % 


Faultlessly Combined in the 


SD 
CHICAGO 


WAIST 
Price $1.00 


Dealers or by mail 


Wear this grace- 
’ ful, comfortable 


eceee” 





















» will realize 
what real 
comfort is, 


for the G-D 
CHICA 
WAIST; if 
he hasn’t it 
send us #1, Yv 
mentioning Y 
m@ color and size y 
m desired, and wy 
. we will send one y 
prepaid. ki 
#,, MOST POPULAR CORSET A 
M* WAIST IN AMERICA 4 
Made of fine sateen, fast black, white or drab; % 
; also summer netting: clasp or button front; ‘@) 
Ww? sizes, 18 to 30 waist measure. 4 
» GAGE-DOWNS CO., Chicago, Ill. 
TEEECE CEEEECECEECRCEEEECEEE Y 





54.75 a. Ladies’ Mackintoshes, *4.75 


Light weight, sleeveiess, double texture, 





(96 in.). Outside English Cassimere cloth, 
either black, brown or blue, fast colors, with 
dark plaid lining throughout. Handsomely 
made and very stylish. In ordering send 
bust measure and length from neck to bot- 
tom of skirt down the back, holding in at 
waist-line. All goods guaranteed strictly as 
represented or money refunded. 

Cc. C. WETHERELL 
Wholesale Millinery and dealer in Heming- 
way & Sons’ Silks, Silk Mufflers, Handker- 
chiefs, etc. 

186 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


ped Linen Novelties, Jewelry 


Our complete catalog of St 

















and Table Linens. illustrations sent for 2 cent stamp. 

8. DAVISSON & CO., Dept. 6, 48 N. Sth St., phia, Pa. 
az ] INVITATIONS AND 

pee SPring | anoueaner: 
. engraved in the la’ 

Wedding sie Writer price 


Sample book of monogramed cor- 
respondence paper and calling 
sent for 4 cents in stamps. 





two full-sweep (110 in.), seamless, detachable | 
capes with tab and velvet collar, full skirt | 
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DRESSMAKER 
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BY EMMA M. HOOPER 


Correspondents desirous of being answered 
by mail should, in each case, send either 
self-addressed stamped envelope or sufficient 
Stamps to cover postage. 


Art—The shine on the shoulders of your black silk 
waist comes from rubbing, which wears the filhag 
away, leaving the pure silk warp exposed ; when once 
there you cannot remove it. 


_ 1. L. J.—To get wrinkles out of ribbon dip it into 
naphtha—remembering that nuaphtha is very ex- 
plosive when exposed to fire or lamp light—and let 
itdry inthe air. It will not need ironing. 


Mrs. D. F.—Press the seams of your woolen dress 
| skirt open, and bind with a piece of bias cambric, or 


overcast the seams first, dividing each in two parts, | 


and then press over a damp towel. A cloth skirt 
| must have the edge only of the iron run down the 
centre of the seam or it will show on the right side. 


G.G. T.—To wash a French organdy, navy blue 
or black in color, first wash and peel two potatoes, 
then grate them in sufficient tepid, soft water to 
wash the dress in; mix with this a level teaspoonful 
of refined ammonia. Wash the goods in this, with- 
out soap if not very soiled, or use a good refined 
soap on the places which are most selled : do not rub 
ou a board. Rinse in cold blue-water. Dry in the 
shade, and if practicable iron on the wrong side with 
a not too hot iron. 


Suspscriber—A silk brocade or satin dress cannot 
be worn as deep mourning even if trimmed with 
crape. Lustreless armure silk trimmed with crape 
is worn after the first year of mourning for dress 
occasions, but not by a recent widow, who should 
wear the most severe of mourning. Any silk and 
satin dresses that were in her wardrobe at the time 
of her change of attire can be used only when she is 
entirely out of crape, or when her mourning is 


materials. 


L. H. I.—If your complexion is sallow your mixed 
brown and green cheviot should have a narrow vest 
and high collar of plain golden-tan cloth. This will 
be very handsome if braided with narrow mefine 

it braid—the kind that does not tarnish. The 
Gedtes should have a ripple effect narrowing to the 
ointed vest, and square, not pointed, revers, which 
ike the wrists, ro ms with iridescent brown beac 
gimp.’ Make the sleeves moderate in size, and have 
the skirt four and a half yards wide, with six or 
seven gores. 


Mrs. H. E.—You can certainly obtain a coat much 
cheaper at the end than at the beginning of the sea- 
son, but, on the other hand, you will not find much 
variety to choose from. I should advise you to select 
a black kersey cloth one made with a tight-fitting 
back, loose front, fastened with two large pearl but- 
tons on the left side, moderate sleeves and a turn- 
over collar inlaid with velvet. This style is sure to 
be in for at least two years. If you wish a more 
dressy garment have the centre front trimmed with 
frogs of black braid. 


FLORENCE W.—It is utterly inspossible to tell peo- 
ple how to dress their hair without seeing them, but 
on general principles a high dressing, like a small 
oval twist, gives length to a broad face. (2) Linen 
collars will make your neck look slender, and a 
moderately high collar of ribbon has the same effect, 
with a small bow at the back. (3) White, dark green, 
black, navy blue, gray and pale yellow are all shades 
to make a muddy skin look whiter. (4) Women from 
thirty-five to forty-five dress younger now than they 
ever did—in fact, there is very little difference after 
thirty until one is fifty. Fashionable women are apt 
to dress so that they appear as youthful as possible. 


MINNIE—French cashmere is returning to favor, 
as are all smooth goods. For a house gown have 
one of deep wine red, called Jacqueminot, not a 
garnet. Make with high corselet belt and collar 
of black satin; tiny bolero fronts, moderate sleeves 
and a five-yard skirt of cashmere. Doubled ruffle 
of red chiffon at wrists and top of collar; edging of 
narrow jet on jacket. If you find this too striking 
have one of light gray, white chiffon, and black corse- 
let, but a brunette, even with a brilliant color, will 
look better in the red. (2) A good quality of cash- 
mere can be had for a dollar, chiffon will be eighty 
cents, and satin a dollar and a quarter if ‘‘ better 
than ordinary ”’ is wished. 


are nowadays made in a very elaborate manner. 
The severely plain gown, however, which you evi- 
dently allude to, has the lower edge of the skirt fin- 
ished off with a braid or velveteen binding as usual, 
and sometimes two rows of stitching three inches 
above. All edges of the basque have a similar 
stitching. The ordinary fashionable sleeve is used, 
| which is now moderate in size. If you have a vest 

of cloth or of the same goods, button it up the centre 
| with small bone buttons unless the vest is braided, in 
which case fasten the vest under one side of the 
basque front and have three clusters of three buttons 
in each down either side. 





* CouNnTRY GIRL—Suggestions for making a riding 
habit will not give you the correct shape of the skirt. 
A paper pattern for the entire habit—skirt, basque 
an 

out the trousers sixty cents. For ordinary country 
wear a black hard-twisted serge wears well, the skirt 
being finished with a three-inch hem stitched twice 
and cut much longer'on the right side. Trousers of 


fitting bloomers of surah silk are worn. The basque 
has a narrow postilion back, two blunt points in 
front, plain high collar and one turned over with 
small revers; coat sleeves having a few gathers at 
the top; bone buttons for fastening. Two rows of 
stitching on all edges. Weara linen collar, derby hat 
and reddish-tan riding gauntlets. 


Backwoops Brip—E—A_ wedding outfit depends 
entirely upon the state of the bride’s finances. As 
you do not name the amount you wish to spend I can 
only help you on general lines and in the minor 
details of your trousseau. A small city does not 
afford the opportunity for lavish dressing even 
though you “ entertain extensively.” 
a traveling dress and jacket of tweed, brown or 
green, with soft felt hat. 


a darker one combined with velvet; tea-gown of 
printed Japanese, with front of plain silk, lace and 
ribbon trimmed ; house dress of pearl gray cashmere 
trimmed with lace and green velvet; calling costume 
of fancy suiting, green, blue, brown or gray, with 
braiding and silk accessories, and a large felt hat to 
correspond, with feathers; two evening gowns of 
changeable silk for the “ state functions "’ mentioned ; 
an evening wrap of tan broadcloth lined with quilted 


silk, and a pink or turquoise evening toque or one | 


in black and white. You will need a dressy spring 
wrap, a tan coat, and plenty of gloves. If possible 
add a good black gown—a fancy mohair, trimmed 
with white satin, vest, collar and revers, heavy lace 
over revers, black satin corselet, bolero jacket, 
moderate sleeves, and a five-yard skirt of the goods. 
Trim one evening dress with velvet and the other 
— bolero jacket fronts and girdle of iridescent 
« beads. 








lightened so as to be all black, but not of mourning | 


OLp SusscripER—How to make a tailor-made | 
dress is a question covering a large field, for some | 


trousers—only costs seventy-five cents, or with- | 


the same lined with silesia, woolen tights or close- | 


You will need | 


€ ’ ) Then a black moiré velours | 
skirt with a light taffeta and chiffon odd waist, and | 





Style A 
were personally selected in Paris, insuring the very latest effects and at whole- 


sale prices. 
Truly have we named 
full of surprises, and best 
thought of, and from 50 
pay for merchandise in 
‘*Eye-Opener.”” You 
trading with us as we are 
the country. 25 styles of 


Extra fine quality chif- 
fon for dress and millinery 
trimmings, 42 inches wide, 
colors— black, white or cream. 
Medium, soft or hard finish. 
Only 75 cents a yard. Sold 
by all dealers for $1.25. 

Postage 5 cents. 

Black moire antique rib- 
bon 3% inches wide 25 cen s 
ayard. Mailing rate 1 cent a 
yard. We send out no sam- 
ples, but refund any or all 
money for goods that are not 
to the satisfaction of the buyer. 
We supply all kinds of fine 
millinery where description is 
given, with a guarantee of 
perfect satisfaction or money refunded. 

Description of Hat :—Color of hat black. 
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99 N. High St., 


New Veilings 2: 


Buying at wholesale—think what it means to youto > eX 
have the contents ofa wholesale millinery house spread xe x Oe 
before you in the form of a beautifully-illustrated ROM WN 
catalogue, and all for the asking. All of our designs 


Imitation hair crown with fancy rough brim. 
black chiffon, fine velvet petal violets, foliage and grass aigrettes. I tr 
ming, only $2.00, easily worth $3.50, Same shape untrimmed 50 cents, worth $1.00, Add 10 cents for mailing. 
TO MILLINERS or those contemplating starting millinery E>ISC * 

we issue a catalogue called ‘ Col. E. Bright’s Catalogue No. 5,’ e  O4: 
that illustrates the beauty of buying for cash, for there is a 
per cent. 
Specify that you are a milliner. 


COL. E. BRIGHT 


The cheapest and best Millinery house in America 


March, 1897 


pores 


Style b 


Our inside information is from the leading modistes of that famous city. 


our catalogue the ** Eye-Opener,”’ for it is 
of all—bargains such as you have never 
to 200 per cent. less than you usually 
our line. By all means send for the 
have no idea what you can save by 
the largest millinery catalogue house in 
vot - “es 
new veilings shown in our **Eye-Opener. 

35 cents for a bunch of 6 dozen violets in finest 
quality satin, all colors. Easily worth 65 cents. 
Postage 5 cents. 50 cents fora bunch of 3 large full 
beautiful velvet roses, all colors. Postage 5 cents. 

Sold everywhere for $1.00. 
We have more than 300 styles 
of flowers, all shown in our 
** Eye-Opener,”’ at or less than 

half the usual retail prices. 
Description of Veilings :— 
Style A—15 cents, dots every 
twoinches. Style B—18 cents, 
dots every % inch. Style C— 
25 cents, dots every 2 inches. 
Style D—30 cents, dots every 
14 inches. All four pow 
come in black only and are on 
a silk net. One cent extra for 
mailing. All are 18 inches in width, 
Trimmed with 
Newest shape with new style of back trim- 





, 
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The cost is nothing. 


Columbus, Ohio 
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Look for this on every 
I yard of the Selvedge: 




















| Peere every lady uses a 
good many yards of so-called fast 
black lining every year, and really asks 
for no one particular dye, as in the past 
it has been her experience that they all 
crock to some extent. 


UBIAN” 


Fast Black Linings, for waist and skirt, 
will not crock. Satisfy yourself by a 
trial, and tell your friends the result. 
will help us. Every yard guaranteed. 
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At Leading Dry 
Goods Stores. 
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When 
You 
Buy 


a shirt waist 
for yourself or 
a blouse for the boy, ask if the ma- 
terial was made by Mount Vernon 
Mills—the source of all that’s best in 
Madras, Oxfords, Cheviots and Silk 
Stripes. The fabrics produced by 
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Mount Vernon Mills 








are famous the world over for their 
sterling quality, beautiful designs 
and fast colors, A helpful book for buyers 


ay sent free for the asking. 


qt 
Og mount VERNON MILLS, PHILADELPHIA Df 
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Gives ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 


** from Rain without the Over- 
heating that water-proof coats pro- 
duce. Made of rich, dark blue or 
black serge cloth, sets finely for 
Ladies and Misses. Length 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 inches. Special sizes to order. 
Once worn, you would not be with- 
out one at any price and lose the 
comfort, cleanliness and healthful- 
ness they give. Illustrated circular 
free. Agents wanted. 
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LADIES’ SUPPLY CO., 3120 Forest Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Violets for Embroidery. We 
send a %inch Fine Linen Doil 


Sweet stamped with Violets, Best Was 
Silk Floss to work. Also new complete 
Stamping Outfit: 17-inch Violet Cen- 
trepiece, Doilies, 2-inch Initials and other 
Patterns for the new Delft, Jewel, Hon- 
iton and Scalloped — work. A Box of 
our Modern Stamping Ma- 
terial. All of this for only 50c. 
Send 8 addresses of friends interested in Fancy-Work 


and we will send, Free, Book of Embroidery and Pin 
Walter P. Webber, Lynn, Mass. Box L 





Offer : 


Tray Pattern. 
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| inet shields; 


Betterthan Rubber 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


The New Success—A Pérfect Dress Shield 


O M O impervious 


to 
DRESS SHIELDS ,: 


Perspiration 
These are the only 

Dress Shields 
made without 
Rubber or Gutta- 
percha that are 
absolutely odor- 
less, and entire- 
ly impervious to 

perspiration. 
They are light- 
er by half than 
ony other shields. 
hey do not de- 
teriorate by age, 
and will outwear 
rubber or stock- 
therefore are the most economical. 
Lighter by half than others. For sale by all first- 
class dealers, or send 25 cents for Sample pair to 






| OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 394 Canal Street, New York 


| 


The Mackintosh Dress Skirt | THE “HOLDEAST” 








The Ladies’ Delight 










ALUMINUM HAIRPIN 


Pronounced by all using 
) them The Best Hairpin 
Made. Curved to 
shape of head and 
) locks in hair, so 
It Cannot 

Fall Out. 


oe 














ot 


Smoother 
and lighter 
than Tortoise 


? Shell or Horn, and 
2 many times stronger. 
, Will not split or break ; 
) & size, 2% inches, polished or 
4 in black. Also 3% and 4% 
( inches, with heavy prongs, for 
( braid or bonnet use. Apply to 
, dealers or send 10 Cents for sample of six 
, medium or one large. 

( 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., Box 2, Bloomfield, N. J, 
Also makers of STEWART’S DUPLEX SAFETY PIN 
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'YSIDE-TALKS WITH GIRLSS& 


BY RUTH ASHMORE ZEBOe 
ont SX 


THE LADIES’ 
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Correspondents desirous of being answered by mail should, in each case, send either self- 
addressedstamped envelope or sufficient stamps to cover postage. 


Vio_et—The bride stands at the left of the bride- 
groom. 


S. M.—At a home wedding the guests stand while 
the ceremony is being performed. 


Susie—lIt is in perfectly good taste to have a small 
gold monogram on one’s stationery. 


B. H.—Queen Elizabeth is supposed to be the 
heroine of Spenser’s ‘“‘ Faerie Queen.” 


G. R. AND OTHERS—One may, with propriety, use 
sealing-wax for all social correspondence. 


W. M.—The most formal business letter may, with 
propriety, be signed, ‘‘ Yours truly, Mary Robinson.”’ 


M.S. B.—It is not considered proper for a young 
girl to go driving or sleighing at night with no other 
companion than a young man. 


ANNA Y.—The bride enters the church leaning 
upon her father’s left arm. The bridegroom steps 
forward to meet her and places her at his left. 


KAtTE—There was no impropriety in permitting the 
gentleman to carry the small parcel, but a lady has 
no right to burden a gentleman with more than one 
package. 


UNKNOWN—The four-leaved clover is supposed to 
bring good fortune, so that if a friend has sent you 
one it would seem to be a pretty way of wishing you 
good luck. 


M. F. B.—Nowadays, unless people are kin to the 
bride or bridegroom, or bound to them by some 
special tie of friendship, they do not take the liberty 
of sending wedding presents. 


C. I. H.—In a large city two sisters who have 
passed girlhood may, with propriety; go to the opera, 
a concert, or to any place of amusement, without 
either a chaperon or a gentleman escort. 


K. L.—The handkerchiefs most in vogue for gen- 
tlemen are of fine linen, with a half-inch hemstitched 
border, and have small initials worked in white in 
one corner. Large or elaborate monograms are not 
fashionable. 


S. W. R.—When a gentleman has acted as a lady’s 
escort he certainly deserves a pleasant ‘‘ Thank 
you.”’ (2) Chatelaine watches are liked, and the long 
chain passing around the neck is also in vogue fora 
watch chain. 


Mary—The Czarina of Russia was Princess Alix 
of Hesse, the granddaughter of Queen Victoria, and 
the daughter of Princess Alice, who died such a sad 
death, and whose letters have been published in 
book form by her mother. 


THEOLOGIAN AND OTHERS—Unless a lady should 
be so ill or so old that she needs such assistance, a 
gentleman should never take her arm. A _ lady 
always takes a gentleman’s arm, and never, except 
under the circumstances I have quoted, permits him 
to take hers. 


G. R.—The dinner hour varies in different cities. 
In most of the large ones six o’clock, or half-past six, 
is the preferred hour for dining. Some people dine 
as late as seven o’clock, and a very few choose 
eight o’clock. The fashionable hour in London at 
present is nine o’clock. 


PAUL—It would be wise to select for your ushers, 
friends who are well acquainted with the friends and 
relatives of your own and your fiancée’'s family, for 
then they will know how to place them, putting the 
friends and relatives of the te + pea on the left 
side and the friends and relatives of the bride on 
the right. 


J. R. C.—When, because of illness in the family, a 
private wedding is desired, it would be quite proper 
to have it take place in the church, with only those 
members of the two families present who, living in 
the same town, are able to be there. (2) With her 
traveling dress the bride would also wear hat and 
gloves during the ceremony. 


Mrs. K. M.—Wedding presents should be ac- 
knowledged as soon after their receipt as is possible. 
It will, however, be perfectly polite for you to 
acknowledge them after your marriage if you do 
not have time to do so before. (2) Awife makes her- 
self attractive to her husband when she is pleasant, 
sympathetic, companionable and loving. 


PoL_._y—lIt is in bad taste to bow to a friend during 
church service, and not only is it in bad taste from 
the standpoint of etiquette, but it shows a decided 
lack of respect to God, since the act suggests that 
the person is thinking more of the congregation 
than of the prayers or the sermon. (2) When walk- 
ing with a lady the gentleman takes the outer side. 


B. C. L.—The Arabic code of beauty to which you 
refer is this: Black—hair, eyebrows, lashes and 
pupils; white—skin, teeth, and globe of the eye; 
red—tongue, lips and cheeks; round—head, neck, 
arms, ankles and waist; long—back, fingers, arms 
and legs ; large—forehead, eyes and lips; narrow— 
eyebrows, nose and feet; small—ears, bust aud 
hands. 


J. H.—Fashion does not affect the proper wearing 
of the wedding or engagement ring; they are com- 
monly worn on the third finger of the left hand. | 
believe in some parts of Germany the wedding finger 
is the second finger, but this is a pronounced excep- 
tion. In olden times rings were worn on all the 
fingers, nowadays they are worn only on the third 
and little fingers. 


S. M. R.—The funny little pincushions intended to 
represent tomatoes, and which, made of silk or satin, 
were so popular this winter, are called, as you say, 
after the Princess of Teck. It is claimed that the 
Princess of Teck was the first person to make them, 
but as most of. us can remember seeing just such 
cushions in our grandmothers’ woth-biekete, this 
assertion may be doubted. 


P. M. AND OTHERS—Girls of fifteen are not sup- 
posed to have visiting-cards. After a girl makes her 
début her name, for at least one season, appears upon 
her mother’s card, and very often the name continues 
to be on her mother’s card, even when there are sev- 
eral sisters in society, as, for instance : 

Mrs. James Robinson, 
The Misses Robinson. 


May S.—Under any circumstances a lady should 
return all presents and letters when she breaks her 
engagement ; she should not wait for the gentleman 
to ask for his letters, but should send everything as 
soon as possible, with a polite request that her letters 
be returned to her. It would not be right for a lady 
to offer to destroy the letters and gifts, and request 
the gentleman to do the same. Everything should 
be returned. 


VioLeET—When a gentleman is in the habit of 
visiting you it would be natural for him to expect, as 
he esid noad-alahh, that you would express a desire 
to see him again in your home. (2) When a lady 
meets a gentleman on the street a number of times 
within a very short while a smile of recognition 
would be sufficient acknowledgment after the 
second bow, unless a stranger were with him, and 
then the formality of bowing should be repeated. 


; pores of soap is removed. 


MARAH—Wedding cards should be sent to all 
friends of the bride and bridegroom whose acquaint- 
ance they wish to retain after their marriage, as well 
as to all the members of both families, and to those 
friends of the families who, because of years of ac- 
quaintanceship, deserve that this respect be shown 
to them. If you wish to have only a few friends 
present at your wedding, and yet wish all your friends 
to know that you are married, you must send out 
either announcement or ‘“‘ at home’’ cards, or both. 


L. A. M.—A girl of fourteen should not wear stays ; 
she might, however, wear a soft-boned bodice. (2) 
Personally, | would commend, for summer wear, the 
stiffened net corsets. Do not make an effort to sub- 
due your flesh by wearing stays that are too small for 
you. Be sure that the flesh you push from one place 
will go somewhere else, while, in addition, tight lac- 
ing will make your face red. It has long ago been 
decided that the wasp waist is vulgar, while the 
natural waist is counted fashionable as weil as 
artistic. 


HESTER—No answer is required when an invita- 
tion to a five o’clock tea is received; if you do not 
go send your card by post, so that it may arrive on 
the day of the affair. (2) It would be in bad taste to 
write the word “‘ Congratulations’’ on your visiting- 
card and send it to a friend ; if you desire to express 
your good wishes write a note of congratulation. 
(3) Your visiting-card, with the date and hour of your 
reception just under your name, and with your ad- 
dress in the usual corner, accompanied by the card 
of your friend, will be sufficient invitation to send out 
for an afternoon reception in her honor. 


Mrs. R.—On her visiting-card a lady should have 
her address, 7. ¢., the number and street of her 
house, in the lower right-hand corner, while her day, 
if she has one, should be in the lower left-hand cor- 
ner. (2) When a young lady calls, unaccompanied 
by her mother, having only the card on which her 
own and her mother’s names appear, she may, with 
peapeney, use it, drawing a pencil over the name of 
1er mother. (3) A matron who has a son old enough 
to be in society, may, when she is visiting, leave his 
card with hers and her husband’s during the first 
season that he is out; this is equivalent to announc- 
ing that he is in society, and that it is expected he 
will be included when invitations are sent out. 


JerRY—A “‘ fagot”’ party can be made very amus- 
ing, provided you can select from among your friends 
those who are especially clever to be present. Invite 
them to come at eight o’clock ; have a bright fire, 
and beside it, piled high, the bunches of fagots, each 
one being tied with a narrow ribbon. Your guests 


should sit in a semi-circle, and the first, placing a. 


bunch of fagots on the fire, should, while it burns, tell 
a clever story, sing a good song, do a pretty dance— 
in fact, amuse all the rest till the very last fagot of 
her bunch is burned out; and so they go in order, 
each trying to outdo the other. By the time the 
fagots are all burned everybody will be surprised to 
discover how late it is, and all will welcome the 
simple collation of ices, small cakes, sandwiches, 
coffee and lemonade that you offer them. 


C. L.—Redness of the nose frequently arises from 
congestion, often from tight lacing, often from wear- 
ing tight boots or gloves, and oftenest of all from 
improper food and improper digestion. If your 
nose is swollen and red do not bathe it in cold, only 
in hot, water, and bathe it carefully at night, just 
before going to bed. A wash which is recommended 
to subdue redness of the nose is made of powdered 
borax, ten grams; one teaspoonful of cologne; 
one hundred and fifty grams of soft water. Melt 
the borax in the water and then add the cologne. 
Dabble this on the nose with a bit of old linen and 
let it dry upon the nose. If the nose should get very 
red again, or begin to burn, give it another treat- 
ment, but be certain that, unless the cause for this 
misfortune is sought and cured, all the washes in 
the world will be useless. 


A. R. L.—An excellent wash for the mouth, to be 
used when some little indisposition has affected the 
breath, is made of an equal mixture of camphor and 
myrrh. A few drops of this in a glass of tepid water 
used as a gargle will be found refreshing, and will do 
the duty demanded of it, 7. ¢., sweeten the breath. 
(2) When there is the slightest eruption on the face 
always bathe it with warm water. When you are 
heated or your face is flushed do not use cold water, 
but take warm water and pure soap, and with them 
give your face a gentle bath, being careful to give it 
a second bath of clear, tepid water, so that every 
(3) Nowoman can keep 
rer hair glossy and free from dust whose brushes are 
not immaculate. To wash your brushes put a tea- 
spoonful of ammonia in a quart of warm water, and 
stand the brushes in the water so that the bristles 
soak, but so the backs and handles are out of the 
water. When they are quite clean rinse the bristles 
in fresh water and dry them in the air. 


ALICE AND OTHERS—As so many of my girls 
have asked for it I repeat the names of the best 
novels in the various departments of fiction, which 
were compiled from the answers received from thou- 
sands of requests to the different English libraries, and 
resulted, according to the general vote, in this list: 
The best sensational novel was given as ‘‘The Woman 
in White’; the best historical novel, “‘ Ilvanhoe”’ : 
the best dramatic novel, “The Count of Monte 
Cristo”’: the best domestic novel, “‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield’; the best sea novel, ‘ Midshipman 
Easy ’’; the best novel of rural life, ‘‘ Adam Bede”; 
the best political novel, ‘“ Lothair’’; the best novel 
written with a purpose, “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’; the 
best imaginative novel, ‘‘She’’; the best humorous 
novel, ‘“ Pickwick Papers’’; the best Irish novel, 
‘Charles O’ Malley "’; the best Scotch novel, ‘‘ The 
Heart of Midlothian’’; the best” English novel, 
‘‘Vanity Fair’’; the best American novel, ‘ The 
Scarlet Letter’’; and the most popular novel of all, 
“Vanity Fair.” 


MACHA—In serving tea on one’s day at home, the 
table, especially if it is in the parlor, should be 
arranged before any visitors arrive. [ts cover may 
be a linen tea-cloth embroidered or trimmed with 
lace, while the cups and saucers, with the spoon 
resting in each saucer, the thin slices of lemon, the 
small wafers, or cakes, or sandwiches, or thinly-cut, 
buttered bread, on plates, on pretty doilies, should 
be artistically arranged upon it. The tea-kettle 
should be in its place, with the alcohol lamp ready for 
use beneath it, the teapot just in front of it, the tea- 
caddy at one side, while the cream-pitcher and 
sugar-bowl! should be within convenient reach 
the hostess pours the tea she allows the guests to put 
in the sugar and cream for themselves, and she gives 
and takes their cups from them. If she expects 
many visitors, then there will be wisdom in asking a 
friend to pour tea for her. Tea is only served in 
the afternoon. It is not necessary to offer any 
napkins for the simple four o'clock tea service, 
though it must always be remembered that the table 
napkin is a protection to pretty gloves and pretty 
gowns upon any occasion where refreshments are 
served. I would advise your putting your tea-table 
not in the most conspicuous place, but in the cozy 
corner that you describe, some place where it will be 
in evidence, but notinthe way. If you have sent out 
many invitations it would be well to have more 
than one tea-table, and have several of your friends 
to pour tea with you. 
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You can Obtain in from Six to Eight Weeks ° 


‘A Beautiful Lawn} 


In whose rich green velvety depths 


= The Lawns of Old England § 


Have thus far found their only rival. } 


: The English lawn is the ideal one, and yet the varieties of 
grasses used in England are worthless in this country. So for 
fe years we have been experimenting, and as a result we now offer, in 
The ‘‘Henderson’’ Lawn Grass Seed, the best lawn mixture in 
the world for our American climate. It not only forms a rich, '{ 
thick turf within a few weeks, but rooting deeply it always withstands ‘: 
the severest drought. Made up of the various grasses that flourish 
during the different months, its peculiar, rich, deep emerald effect 
is always present. Rest assured if the directions sent with every 
order are carefully followed, you will not only be delighted with . 
the result, but, if you have ever used sod, will be surprised that 
you ever did so. Even when sod can be had for nothing, their $ 
preparation and laying make them more expensive than our Lawn ¥ 
Seed, to say nothing of the appearance of a lawn or plot forever 
bristling “with all sorts and conditions of” weeds. 


The Lovely Lawns: World's Fair 


Chicago, seen and admired by millions, were produced by us in six 
weeks with The ‘* Henderson’? Lawn Grass Seed. 

In every package we send complete directions ‘* How to Make 
a Lawn,” and whether you want a large lawn or a modest door- 
yard plot, we can supply the quantities needed, which are: for 
making new lawns, five bushels per acre; for renewing same area, 
from one to two bushels. For a plot 15x20, or 300 square feet, one 
quart is sufficient; for renewing same area, use one pint. 


Price, 25 cents per quart; $1.50 per peck; $5.00 per bushel 


If by mail, add 5 cents to quart price for postage 


iq 


) 


The best way to remit is by Express Money Order, P. O. Money Order or Bank 
Draft. When more convenient postage stamps or silver will be accepted. 


FREE 


Our “Jubilee” Catalogue of Everything tt: Garden 


A magnificent book of 170 pages, size 9x11 inches, with 5oo illustrations 
and 6 beautiful colored plates. Every copy costs us 25 cents to produce. 


FOR 


, 


CLUBS 


There are few communities where we have not at least several cus- 
tomers, and it sometimes happens that their lawns or grass plots are 
hardly large enough to justify the purchase of a Lawn Mower for indi- 
vidual use. But by clubbing together as suggested below, both Lawn 
Seed and Lawn Mower can be had so reasonably, that scores will 
avail themselves of a most liberal offer, which is nothing less than to 





With every order from this 
advertisement we will send 


that superb horticultural 
work of the century 











Give Away:":.Henderson Lawn Mowers 


WITH EVERY CLUB ORDER FOR 


50 Ots. of “Henderson” Lawn Grass Seed 


Please read carefully the conditions. To any one send- 
ing us an order for fifty quarts of ‘‘ Henderson’’ Lawn Grass 
Seed, with a remittance for $12.50 (which is at regular quart 
price), we will send without charge, for their trouble, 


One of The “Henderson Perfect” Hand Lawn Mowers 


(see illustration), 12-inch cut, lowest price of which is $6.00 
each. We have only space to say it is the very best of the high- 
grade side-wheel mowers ; that it will last three times as long as 
cheaper mowers ; and that we guarantee these and other claims 
made for it in Catalogue. For Club orders the seed will be 

put up in whole or in part of following sizes: one-quart, 
two-quart or four-quart packages, as may be desired, 
and boxed and delivered free of charge to any point 
in the United States. BESIDES THIS, if names 
and addresses of those in the Club are sent, we will 
include for each a **Jubilee’’ Catalogue. The Free 
Lawn Mower will be shipped by freight, the recip- 
ijent to pay charges, usually very small. No 
charge for packing or cartage. 


Our “Golden Jubilee Souvenir” 


will be sent free to any one, who in 
ordering from this advertisement 
will name the magazine in 
which it was seen. 
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Suits and 


Dresses, 


$5 


— 





Our new Spring Catalogue of styles is a 
mirror of fashion for dressy women. We 
show in it all the newest Parisian ideas in 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits, Skirts, etc., and 
will mail it free, together with samples of 
materials to select from, to the lady who | 
wishes to dress well at moderate cost. Our 
designers and tailors pay particular atten- 
tion to the little details of graceful hanging 
skirts, smart jackets and dainty effects, 
which go so far toward making a woman | 
appear stylish and well dressed. All of our | 
gowns are made to order, giving that touch 
of individuality and exclusiveness so dear 
to the feminine heart. We understand fitting 
from measurements sent by mail. 

Our new Spring Catalogue illustrates 
charming costumes fashioned after La Mode’s 
latest dictates. 

Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 

Stylish Cloth Dresses and Eton Suits, $5 up. 
Misses’ Suits and Dresses (12 to 16 years), $4 up. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. 

Black Silk aud Satin Skirts, $8 up 
Cotton and Linen Duck Suits, $4 up. 
Capes, $3. Jackets, $4. 

Bicycle Suits, $6 up; Riding Habits, $10 up. 
Among our samples are the latest novelties in plain 
and illuminated serges, two-toned and plain canvas 
weaves, Scotch heather mixtures, wool crashes, 
cheviots and broadcloths in novel effects, new French 
conceits, and all the dainty ideas in new suitings from 
which you could wish to select your Spring costume. 
We pay express charges to any part of the world. 
Write to-day ; you will get Catalogue and samples by 

return mail. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23rd Street, New York. 


BEST&CO 








Dainty 
Little 
Dress 


is taken from our new 


700-PICTURE CATALOGUE 


(sent free for four cents post- 
age), from which you can 
order anything for child- 
ren by mafl as satis- 
factorily as if you 
visited the ‘ Child- 
ren’s Store’’ in person. 






















Made of fine nainsook,. 
Yoke of all over-embroid- 
ery. Ruffle over shoulders, 
Wide skirt (2 yards around), 
Sleeves and neck finished 
with fine embroidered edge. 
Sizes, six monthg to two 
years. 


Price, 
*65c. 
Better than words to prove the 
economy and _ satisfaction of 
clothing children here. 

60-62 WEST 234 ST., NEW YORK 


This Stylish Costume 
Made to $9.25 


Order for 


Either of novelty two-toned 
suiting, or imported ll- 
wool French Cashmere in 
all the seasonable shades. 
Order No. E 499. Samples 


By mail, postage paid, 5c. extra. 








request. Our illustrated 
Cloak and Suit Catalogue E, 
for Spring and Summer of 
1897, will be ready March 
ist. It’s the most complete 
published, and FREE for 
the asking. 


> MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
CHICAGO 















_ DEWEY’S Improved Acme 
) Dress and Corset Protector 


Better and cheaper than Dress 
Shields. Being a complete gar- 
ment, always ready to wear with 
any dress. The only protector 

that can be worn with Shirt 
Waists without sewing in. 
\)|| The only perfect protection 
‘ ‘ from perspiration. The best 
Shield for bicycle riders. One pair does the work of six. 
No. . Bust Measure 28-33, $ .65 


. 84-89, 80 
“3 “ & 40-45, 1.00 
“4 “ 4% 46-49, 1.35 


Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. 
Send money by P. O. Order. 


M. DEWEY, Mfr., 1397 B. West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 





| that line, 
| you the best, it depends so much on circumstances. 
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ART HELPS FOR ART \. 
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BY EMMA HAYWOOD 


Questions of general interest relating to 
Art work will be answered in this column. 
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L. B.—Oil painting on linen will wash. Water 
does not mix with oil, therefore cannot dilute it. 


B. C.—You can rent good studies for oil painting 
from stores for artists’ materials. Some firms make 
the supply of such studies a specialty. 


M. M. S.—Most of the lacge stores for artists’ 
materials sell the proper outfit for transferring pho- 
tographs to glass and coloring them. I| cannot 


| recommend individual firms. 


C. G.—The photographic supply stores sell the 
proper outfit for enlarging and making poms for 
crayon portraits. The process varies a little accord- 
ing to the kind of print required. 


W. P. E.—I cannot recommend individual teachers. 


| It would seem best to make inquiries in the cities you 
| name from persons who have been taking lessons in 


the branch of art that you wish to take up. 


H.G.—There is a most excellent and_ practical 
illustrated hand-book on pyrography published at 
moderate price. Materials for pyrography can be 
purchased at some of the large stores for artists’ 
materials. 


O.S. C.—There is an instrument called a panto- | 
raph made especially for enlarging pictures or | 
4 It can be bought at varying prices at any | 
| good store for artists’ materials, as well as primed | 


esigns. 
canvas by the yard of different qualities. 


W. A.—You need a proper course of study to 
develop your talent. Pen and ink, not pencil, draw- 
ings are fitted for reproduction, also wash draw- 
ings. For these white drawing paper, good brushes, 
lampblack and Chinese white are required. 


M. A. R. Y.—Starch paste will not stain either 
linen or silk. Isinglass is sometimes used in prefer- 
ence to starch, especially for delicate fabrics. Mix 
the starch with cold water, then add boiling water 
and boil until it thickens, stirring all the while. 


Cc. C. K.—I cannot recommend individual firms. 
Write to the makers for particulars and prices. (2) 
Paste for raised gold is mixed with fat oil and tur- 
pentine. It needs constant attention and remixing 
with the palette knife in order to keep it just the 
right consistency. 


LUGENIA—Note the size of the head and tail pieces, 
also the initial lettering in the magazines to which 
you wish to submit your work, then draw your 
designs at least one-third larger. Increase the size 
if there be much detail. Use India ink on smooth 
white paper or Bristol-board, 


M. M. T.—You can paint on textile fabrics in oils, 
but the colors must be used sparingly, with a little 
fresh spirits of turpentine as a dryer to a them 
from spreading. A few drops of gold size ac 
the turpentine makes a very quick dryer. It is best 
to stretch the fabric in a frame for painting on. 


W.S. H.—A fresh coat of varnish will brighten up 
the pictures, but if they are so old as to need restor- 
ing I should advise placing them in professional 
hands. Should you prefer working on them your- 
self you will find useful hints in the hand-book on 


| this subject belonging to the Winsor and Newton 


series. 


D. E. C.—Any business directory will furnish the 
names and addresses of manufacturers, but the best 
designs are of no use without a great deal of 
technical knowledge as to the manner of applying 
them to the special needs of the manufacturer. The 
same may be said of designs for book-covers; the 
choice of them usually rests with the publisher. 


C. T. G.—-If you are capable of illustrating book- 
lets satisfactorily why not send specimens of your 
work to the best-known publishers of Christmas and 
birthday cards? They are always open to accept 
new and original ideas, and pay good prices for good 
work. (2) Celluloid cannot by any means be substi- 
tuted for ivory as the ground for miniature painting. 


FRANK—There is much competition in the field of 
illustration, but real talent combined with practical 
skill is almost sure to command at least a modest 
competence. If you have found a good opening in 
photography your artistic taste will be very helpful in 
It is impossible to say which would pay 


M. M.—I cannot undertake to draw comparisons 
as to the merits of schools of art, teachers or firms. 
The personal recommendation of those who have 
tried them is the best guarantee. (2) The mechanical 
part of photography is not hard to master, but to 
make it artistic is quite another matter, and must 
depend greatly on individual taste developed by an 
art education. 


SUBSCRIBER—To prepare wash drawings for repro- 
you need smooth white drawing paper 
suitable water-colors, lampblack and Chinese 
white. Paint freely with a full brush, getting the 
broad effects at once as far as possible. Chinese 
white is useful in the half tones as well as for the 
high lights. It gives solidity and saves a good deal 
of work in finishing up. 


L. N.—The Lacroix colors are for china painting 
only. They need firing in all cases. (2) Ordinary 
water-colors are the paints employed for miniatures 
onivory. (3) It is not necessary nor practicable to 
remove the gloss from photographs for painting, but 
only the greasiness that prevents the paints from lay- 
ing smoothly. (4) If you desire a dull surface order 
the prints to be supplied on salted instead of albu- 
minized paper. 


J.S. W.—I should advise you to 
colors to start with, but the list of colors needed will 
epend on the style of painting you take up. You 
might practice in monochrome with either deep red 


brown or old Delft blue and thus acquire technical | 


skill at small cost. 
medium. 
pentine if you wish to do any gilding, and a tinting 
oil for flat tints that require pouncing. Put the 
design on with an ordinary lead pencil, but prepare 
the china by wiping it over with turpentine first. (2) 
Apply to the Literary Bureau of the JouRNAL fora 
hand-book on china painting, stating whether it is for 
flowers, figures or landscape. (3) I cannot recom- 
mend individual firms. 


Oil of lavender is a very good 


M. J. K.—Plaster casts may be finished by an 
amateur. The process is easy. Get some boiled lin- 
seed oil—do not try boiling it yourself, the proper 
ot tae is a long one. If too thick warm it a little 

efore using. Paint the casts with this prepared oil 
two or three times until the plaster will absorb no 
more; this of itself gives a very old look to the cast 


| admired by some on account of the stained appear- 


ance. If thoroughly coated with oil the cast can 
now be washed again and again when soiled without 
injury. On the oiled surface, when dry and hard, you 
may paint any color you please, in imitation of ivory, 
terra-cotta or any other desired shade. Put the 
color on in thin washes diluted with turpentine 
only ; two or three coats will be necessary to give an 
even smooth surface. Yellow ochre mixed with 
white gives a good ivory tone. 


HOME JOURNAL 


ded to | 


et the Lacroix | 


You must have fat oil and spirits of tur- | 
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BRUSH SKIRT - 
PROTECTOR 


The new and only perfect dress 
edge. Skirts never need re- 
binding when once finished at 
the bottom with this dainty, 
beautiful protector. Always 
clean. Never wears through. 
Defies dirt and wet. Does not 


affect shoes. 








IT CLEANS EASILY— 


A shake and the dust is off. 
A rub and it’s clean. 
A brush and it’s new. 


At all dry goods stores, or write 


J.W. GODDARD & SONS 
98-100 Bleecker Street, New York 
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“‘T never knew what it was before to be dressed without knowing 
I had anything on.’’—So writes ROBERT J. BURDETTE, referring to the well- 
known fact that full-fashioned underwear 
bears the same relation to pieced under- 
wear that made-to-order suits bear to suits 
ready-made by the thousand. When you 
remember that the best tailors fit you best, 
remember that the 


Lewis 
Union Suits 


For Men, Women and Children 


rank in full-fashioned underwear equal 
to the best creations of the best-fitting 
tailors—a most necessary quality for sum- 
mer underwear comfort. 

YOU PAY LESS FOR THESE SUITS than for the 
old-style two-piece suit of the same quality. 

ASK YOUR DEALER for the Lewis Union 
Suits. Don’t accept any substitute said to 


be as good, they are not, 
but write us, and we will fill your order or reier 
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END 2c. stamp for our New Illustrated Cata- 


: ctl pa — you to a dealer. Our patented improvements are (% 
logue with testimonials of prominent not found in any other make. hes 
people in every State, endorsing our cis 

claims. Sample card of fabrics included. / 








LEWIS KNITTING CO., 200 Union St., Janesville, Wis. 





Artistic Ideals are Inspired by Nature’s Models 




















| « i} Now you can see that the figure is my 

| 4 H) own, and it has inspired the Artist’s ablest 

| % efforts, but it is really made perfect by the 
ow ] 
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Flexibone 
Moulded 
Corset 


Every model an ideal one, the equal of an 
imported corset and at half the price, $1.50, 
$2.00 and $3.00; extra long, long and 
short waists, high and low busts, 


~ 
. 
ee 
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—— 


For sale by prominent dealers everywhere 
If your dealer does not keep them, address card 
for name of nearest dealer, and beautifully illus 
trated booklet, ‘Corsets and their effect on Forms,”’ 
Free for the asking. 


CORONET CORSET Co. 
Jackson, Mich.: 144 Main Street 
New York: 101 and 103 Wooster Street 


‘It was Faded and Old 


but the gown is now made new 
again in another 
beautiful color 
at a cost of 
only 10 cts. 


Diamond 
Dyes 


dye all colors,— 
beautiful and 
fast. 


Direction Book and 


40 samples of colored 
cloth, free. 






















stamped on every 
garment, insures 
you genuine 


YPSILANTI 


Erorm UNDERWEAR 


REFORM 
the most perfect, most healthful, ; 
& most delightfully comfortable f 
%& underwear made Endorsed 

by physicians. 
Send for Catalogue and our new 
. book “ Modern Underwear and 


How to Wear It,” Free. 
va TODD MPG. CO. 
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<u, WELLs, RICHARDSON & Co. 
“<a Burlington, Vt. 
: 
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A RAY OF LIGHT 


dispels darkness, and Velvet-Skin Soap ban- 
ishes all 
from the skin. To a good 
a clean, clear, well-groomed look which is 
in itself a distinction. 

COSTS 25c. A CAKE AND IS WORTH IT 


SEND TEN CENTS IN STAMPS THE PALISADE MAN’F'G Co. 


FOR SAMPLE OF SOAP 
AND POWDER. Yonkers, N. Y. 




















, Lablache 
Face Powder 


is pure and perfect. It makes the 
« skin soft and beautiful and is delightful 
* and refreshing. TAKE NO OTHER. 

1/7?! Flesh, White, Pink and Cream Tints 


Price 50c. per Box. Of all druggi-ts or by mall 


‘> BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 


125 Kingston Street, Boston, Masa., U.S. A. 
Established 


L. SHAW se rear 


Largest Human Hair and Toilet 
juznar in America, 


WIGS, BANGS 
SWITCHES and WAVES 
Latest styles, finest workmanship 
Natural Gray and White Hair 
a Specialty 
“y seeaenenes, Book, How To BE 
BeauTiPFuLt, mailed free 


54 W. 14th Street, near 6th Avenue, New York 











We are a distributing agency for THE 


Butterick Patterns 


Any pattern sent postpaid at published prices. 
Fashion Guide sent free on request. Samples of 
dress goods free—#1,000,000.00 stock to select from. 
Our Big Catalogue and Buyer’s Guide has 748 pages, 
12,000 illustrations, 40,000 quotations. Send 15 cents 
to partly pay postage or expressage on it. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Chicago 


DIRECT TO CONSUMERS 


07 Models are Beauties 
HIGHEST GRADES ONLY 
$100 quality, $55 
$85 quality, $42 
Tandem ($150 grade), $95 

Expressed Prepaid to nearest 
R.R.depot. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed or money refunded. 

ART CATALOGUE FREE if you 
mention this magazine and 
send address of five possible 
purchasers, 


FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


eoetding’ s Home Library, pub- 











GAME 


lished monthly, each book com- 
plete, fully illustrated, price 10 cents per copy, 
postpaid. ae I, “hess : 2, Whist; Pa Dominoes 
and Dice; 4, Poker; 5, Bac kgammon; Euchre; 7, 
Billiards ; 8 " Kecarté: g, Checkers; 10, "ne zique; It, 
Pool: 12, Pinochle ; 13, Loto; 14, Hearts: 15, Reversi; 


16, Piquet; 17, Go-Bang ; 18, Patience. AMERICAN 
SPORTS PUBLISHING CO., 241 Broadway, New York. 


HOWAR GUITARS AND 


MANDOLINS 


are perfect instruments. Our own 
manufacture, absolutely guaranteed. 
We sell every musical instrument 
known, at manufacturer’s prices. 
128-page catalogue, 
free. All our goods 
have this trade mark. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
118 East 4th St., CINCINNATI 


TOOTH 
SOAP 
Delicious, 
Cleansing. 


Others Imitate—Nene Eq Harmless, 
All Druggists, or by mail 25c. eo On. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 











roughness, impurity and blemishes | 
skin, it imparts | 
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BY THE MUSICAL EDITORS 
| _ Questions of a Musical nature will be cheer- 


| fully answered in this department by a special | 
Any books men- | 


| corps of Musical experts. 
tioned may be ordered through the JOURNAL’S 
Literary Bureau at advantageous prices. 


Lois—Adelina Patti is living. 

FIDEL itry—Madame Melba has one child, a son. 
He is at school in England. 

JuLia L.—A sketch of Paderewski was published in 
the JOURNAL of March, 1896. 

E. C.—There is a duet for tenor and bass called 
“The Minute Gun at Sea.” It is by M. P. King. 

Z. Z.—The song ‘‘Call Me Thine Own” 
“ L’Eclair,” a musical comedy, by Ludovic Halevy. 

Str. Pau Girt—Mr. Walter Damrosch, the con- 


ductor, is married to a daughter of the late James G. 
Blaine. 


is from 


A. G.—Some of Sydney Smith's piano compositions 
would be suitable to play at a concert given in a 
church. 


Bress—We know of no musical conservatory which 
recommends its pupils as instructors to smaller in- 
stitutions of a similar kind. 


ETHEL Mack—If you will send a stamped and 
addressed envelope to this department we will give 
you the name of the publisher of the song, “ Allan 
Percy.” 


| GEORGE BRowN—Smoking in moderation may 
not affect the voice if the throat is in a healthy con- 
dition. It is more trying to a tenor voice, however, 
than to either a bass or barytone. 


|  SUBSCRIBER—Jenny Lind’s voice is said to have 
had a range of about two octaves—from the D above 
middle C to D in alt, with another note or two 
occasionally available above the high D. 


XERES—D flat is the root of the second chord in 
the second measure of the quotation which you give 
from Spohr’s ‘Fall of Babylon”; the B natural 
being more properly written as C flat. The chord is 

called the chord of the lowered super-tonic. 


Cc. O. M.—One is never too old to learn, and 
although you will find it more difficult to acquire 
facility in piano playing at the age of thirty-two oa . 
when the muscles are younger and more pliable, 
is possible with study and practice to accemptieh | a 
good deal. And by all means have the best teacher 
you can get throughout your instruction. 


D. A. N 
1866. 
sons between Jenny Lind and Adelina Patti. (3) 
Madame Scalchi is a famous contralto and Madame 
Mantelli another. Marie Brema isa young contralto 
singer, but a very fine one. These three singers are 
the most famous contraltos who have recently sung 
in this country. 


. A.—Emma Calvé was born in France in 


UNCERTAIN—The greater the amount of your 
general knowledge and education the greater will be 
your value as a musician, and we would advise you 
to continue with your purely technical instruction 


the study of biography, history and literature, espe- | 


cially in their reference to music. The study ‘of the 
theory of music will also add appreciably to your 
artistic equipment. 


Cc. P. C.—‘* But the 
from Mendelssohn's 


“ 


Lord is Mindful of His Own,’ 
i Oratorio of Saint Paul”; 
“Oh, Rest in the Lord,” from the same composer’s 
** Elijah’’; the “O, Salutaris,” from Rossini’s ‘‘ Messe 
Solennelle’’; ‘‘ He was Despised,” from Handel's 
““Messiah,’’ and ‘‘Chide Not My Weeping’”’ and 
‘Leave Me to Languish,”’ from the same composer's 
** Rinaldo,”’ are famous contralto arias. 


F. C. S —The most feasible plan which we can 
suggest to you by which to sell the words you have 
written, and which you think suitable to a musical 
setting, would be to write to several of the persons 
now writing songs (whose addresses can be obtained 
from their music publishers) and offer your poems to 
them for sale. The words of a song are considered 
usually of but very slight importance as affecting its 
pecuniary value, and therefore you would probably 
receive but a small recompense for them. Why not 
publish them first 
secure their musical setting ? 


YOuNG SINGER—The average range of a bass voice 
is from E flat or F below the bass staff to D above 
middle C. (2) The following are a few low bass 
songs 


‘The Y eoman’s We dding Song”’ Poniatowski 


“ Hybrias the C retan’ Elliott 
‘ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep a Knight 
Good-Night”’ ‘ Chadwick 
Molloy 


“Clang of the Wooden Shoon” 
** Forever With the Lord” , 
‘The Two Grenadiers” Schumann 
“Glory to Thee, My God, This Night "(BR fle it) Gounod 
(3) Yes, a bass voice which can sing the low C (two 
octaves below middle C) easily and effectively is very 
unusual. (4) Only a competent instructor can advise 
you in regard to the proper exercises for strengthen- 
ing and developing your voice. (5) Edouard de 


Gounod 


Re eszke, Plancgon and Emil Fischer are famous bassos 
now singing. 
H. E. F.—Male voices are naturally divided into 


three « lasses —tenor, bars tone and bass, differing from 
each other both in range and quality. In part music 
arranged for mixed voices, when the tenor part is 
written in the treble clef it is so written for con- 
venience in notation, and thus frequently appears to 
be higher than the soprano part, although it actually 
sounds an octave lower than written, The tenor 
part in the ordinary arrangements of hymn tunes is 
written in the bass clef, indicating the notes actually 
sung. The range of the average tenor voice is from 
B flat on the second line of the bass staff to A or A 
flat above middle C. Some men can sing naturally a 
harmonizing tenor ‘part ina mixed quartet, but it is 
usual for the tenor, as for all the members of the 
quartet, to read the notes allotted to his part. (2) 
The name Paderewski is pronounced Pah-ter-eff-sky, 
with the accent slightly upon the first and third 
syllables. (3) Jean de Reszke is a tenor, but his 
voice Was originally barytone. (4) Mario wasatenor. 


ConsuELo—If your voice is of contralto quality it 
seems remarkable that you can sing as high as A 
above the treble staff. Few genuine contraltos can 
sing effectively above the E or F in the treble. (2) 
Consult a music publisher. (3) The following are a 
few excellent contralto solos : 


“ Flower May Hide its Lovely Face” Osgood 
“« Good-night ” : . ‘ Chadwick 
‘* My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair” Haydn 
‘Hush Thee, My Babie”’ Henschel 
‘Press Thy Cheek Against My Own’ Jensen 


Gounod 
Gounod 
Gounod 


“Oh, That We Two We re Maying” ; 
ag “Sing, Smile, Slumber , 

‘ There is a Green Hill Far Away 
‘Thou Art Like Unto a Flower’”’ 
(4) A knowledge of the theory 
mony is necessary to satisfactory work as a com- 
poser, and jndeed is absolutely necessary to serious 
work in this direction, just as a thorough knowledge 
of spelling, grammar and diction is requisite to 
literary attainment. 


” 


and laws of har- 


(2) It is impossible for us to institute compari- ' 


as poems and later attempt to 


Rubinstein | 



















TO SECURE THAT 


“Snowy Whiteness” 


"J so important to appearance and pres) [7 * 

"Gi ervation of the teeth, use . . . [i 

| iy i Fz 
. ° Se 
RuBifoam 2: 


(25 cts. at all Druggists.) t 


It leaves the mouth so deliciously 
clean and sweet ; the teeth so white and 
perfect. There’s fascination in its use. 

Sample Vial FREE. 
E. W. HOYT & CO., LoweLL, Mass 

Makers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s 

German Cologne. 








































Triple Knee “Leather” Stockings 
For Boys, 25 cts. pair 


Wear 50 per cent. Longer than Ordinary Stockings 


Triple (3-thread) knees, heels and toes, made from the 
finest, smoothest, softest cotton yarn, making the BLACK 
CAT BRAND, Style No. 15 for Boys, Style No. 10 for Girls, 
the strongest, heaviest, most elastic and cheapest Fast 
| Black boys’ stocking in the world. 

Ask your dealer for them. If you cannot get them, sam- 
| ple pair sent on receipt of price, 25c. (give size), and 
will send the name of a dealer where you can buy 
them again. Ask for Leather Stockings for men, 
women and childre n, guaranteed first 
quality, and to give ‘equal satisfaction. 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO. 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


THE NAZARETH WAIST 


Comfort for Women who are Weary of Corsets 


stiff, armorlike sections of 
into a Nazareth Waist, 
and will not break. Conceive 





i Imagine a light knitted garment with none of the 
the corset. Think of this soft, silk-like fabric made 
properly boned with a new bone that cannot rust 
the comfort this Nazareth Waist will give to cyclers, to house workers, and 
the delightful grace it will give to golfers, tennis players, and all who like 
exercise. The Nazareth Waist is the present sensation in the corset world. 
Nothing ever known preserved the outlines of the form so well, and gave 
the comfort. It’s new—most stores know it and are putting it in—if your retailer 
hasn't it you can order from us. 


PRICES: 
Sizes, 32 to 40 Bust Measure, $1.00 
Sizes, 42 to 46 Bust Measure, 1.25 


The Nazareth Waist for Children is so well known we need 
scarcely mentionit. The child’s waist is made of a soft knitted 
fabric that washes like a handkerchief and wears better than a 
jean or muslin, Tapes give support from shoulder, and plenty of but- 

tons, well sewed on, for under and over garments. They retail at 19, 
25 and 50 Cents for all ages 1 to 12 years—same waist for boy or girl, 
if you will send $1.50, with 10 Cents additional for postage, we 
will send one lady’s and two child’s waists. Give bust 
measure, and age of children. 
All Nazareth Waists are stamped with the Keystone 
Trade Mark containing the word Nazareth—look for it. 


| Department M, NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO., Nazareth, Pa. 
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We will send a sample nipple on receipt of two-cent stamp for postage 


FREE (a 







The COLLAR on the 


Davidson Health Nipple 


Prevents COLLAPSE 
And thereby COLIC. The pure Para 


a A Rubber will not make the baby's mouth 

. ay sore. If you cannot obtain them of 
= og Pm 
~ : 


Patent No. 48 


a 


. | your druggist, take no others, but 
‘é send 60 cts. to us for a sample dozen, 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 40 years 


_ 


HERE COMES MY BOTTLE Complete Catalogue of Rubber Goods, free 


CURLING FUN! 


wR No more burnt fingers 


or hair, No heat pr moisture require d 








improve 2d Breast Support. 


By its use the weight of the 
breasts is removed trom the 
dress waist to the shoulders, 
giving coolness and dress 
comfort, ventilation, a perfect 





shape bust and free and easy Rushforth Hair Curling Pins 

movement of the body. Made 

with skirt and hose sup- the common-sense Curlers. are what you want. Set 
porter attachments. of 6 sent, poscpaid. for 15 cents: 6 sets for75 cents Big 


inducements to good agents Terms and samples, 4c. 


deficiency of development 





supplied. When ordering THE RUSHFORTH PIN COMPANY, Lawrence, Mass. 
send bust measure. 
Sizes from 30 to 38......£1.00 . M 

Oe ga aS oeeee E38 Natural Beautiful Motherhood 


Send for sample pages, free. Address 
. | JENNESS MILLER PUBLICATIONS, Washington, D.C, 
Dickey Ave., Chicago | 


EMBROIDERY SILKS 


pow Wanted 
. D. NEWELL, 223 

















LADIES Gem Silk Holder prevents snarling Holds 40 skeins. 

Send for Catalogue = Murvelous Invention. W orth “hy. ht in oui. Post. 

> paid, 60 cents. H. A. TOZE Attle Falls, N. Y. 
By Unbreakable A thorough and practical 
LADY AGENTS HOME | STUDY... sxctocon reccstion ts 
WANTED Book ntti Shorthand, etc., given by MAIL 


w rates 


ST. LOUIS CORSET CO. 10 a 
“ ‘s t RATT on. «2 


ST. LOUIS. HO. 


free Trial lesson 10c. Write to 
2, College Bldg., Buffalo, N Y¥. 


at stude 


| BRY MENT 
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wah 4 ow 
We wil send postpaid 
PALMS NICE LITTLE PALMS 
mm! - 25¢c 
Finest for 
3 S=- ROSES 25 


as follows: 
The beautiful Rose, Crimson Rambler, the newest and 
best hardy climbing Rose. ' 
The exquisite trailing Memorial Rese, Wichuraiana— 
creeping and trailing. 
The greatest of all Roses, Marechal Niel, the prince of 
yellow climbers. The above three Roses for 2c. 


The Champion Six Everblooming Roses for 25c 


fon ofthe World. Thegcreat everblooming Rose. 
fake. The purest white, always in bloom. 
Franciska Kruger. Lovely shaded, deep copper yellow. 
Gen'l de Tartas. Brilliant deep carmine, shaded violet. 
Star of Lyon. The richest quiden yellow, 

Crimson der. Deep, rich, velvety crimson. 


Some Special Bargains in Flower Collections 


6 Tea Reses. Sweetestandbest ...... 








De 
6 Gerantums. All colors, finest kinds Be 
6 Carnation Pinks, Large and fragrant Be 
6 Fuchsias. Lovely double and single . ; Be 
7 Chrysanthemums. Finest prize varieties . 2e 
7 Coleus. Hrightestand best colors . . De 
6 Tuberoses. The most fragrant double Diu 


on 
all 


Send 25 cents for our new 100-page book 
flowers. Gives full directions for growing 
kinds of plants. 


Our beautiful new catalog, free ; just out ; send for it 


McGREGOR BROS., Springfield, O. 


Qedeseseeee 













we build 
and sell 


Superior 
Phaetons 


@ AT MUCH LOWER PRICES than any other @ 


5 


8) firm in the world is explained in our Art Cata- © 
The above cut illustrates our No, 12, “The Isa- @) 
@ bella,” a beautiful pereseey finished vehicle. Can * 
H 
® rubber tires. Our large handsome catalogue 
©@ shows other styles also. 
.) 


@ ‘ogue. Send for it. e 
® 
be fitted (if desired) with ball-bearing axles and 2 
e 
Columbus PHAETON Co., Columbus, Oh 0. 
cece 



















UNCLE SAM 


wants bright men to fill ihae 
under the government. CIV TL 
SERVICE EXAMINATIONS are 
soon to be held in every State. More 

than 6000 appointments will be made 
this year. Information about Postals, 
Customs, Internal Revenue, Railway Mall, Depart- 
mental and other positions, salaries, dates and places 
of examinations, ete., will be sent free to any one 
mentioning THe LApIEs’ Home JOURNAL, 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, Washington, BD. ¢, 


STUDY 


Journalism 
AT HOME 


Reporting, Editing, all 
—- branches of newspaper 
and literary work 
BY MAIL taught. Students everywhere. 

* Takes only your spare time. 
Practical work from the start. 
Best results. Catalogue Free. 








ed 


The Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism | 


No. 12, Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Ladies 


taught by mail to make Tracings and~ 
Drawings, and qualified to obtain remu- 
nerative employment in Architects’ and 
Engineers’ offices. 28 technical courses 
including Architectural and Mechanical 
Drawing. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Send for Free Circular and Book of 1,000 testimo- 
nials, stating subject you wish to learn. Address 
The International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 731, Seranton, Pa, 


DO YOU 


STAMMER? 


Write for our new book, The Origin 

™ of Stammering (100 pp.), and Souvenir, 
~ . containing 25 illustrations and half- 
toneengravings interestingto every 
Sstammerer. Sent free to any reader 
of THE LapiEs’ Home JoUuRNAL 
for six cents to cover postage. 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 















GEO. ANDREW LEWIS 


















guaranteed. Freight paid.  Illus- 
BUGGIES, <"rieirs.”* 
9 Spring Wagons, 
with privilege to examine at 
refunded, Send for illustrated 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. Van Buren Street, B 8, CHICAGO 
Who can think 
of some simple 


the price on Buggies, Carriages and 
Harness. Highest quality. Fuily 
trated Buyers’ Guide mailed free. 8th vear in business. 
MIAMI MFG, CO., 104 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Phetons, 
Harness and Saddles Shipped 
Cc. O. D. anywhere to any one 
lowest wholesale prices. Guar- 
anteed as represented or money 
catalogue and testimonials Free. 
Address (in full) 
| anted An Idea thing to patent? 
Protect your ideas; they may bring you wealth. Write 


JOHN EDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attorneys, 
Washi nm, D. C., for their $1800 prize offer and new 
list of inventions wanted. 


Improved methods. | 


PROBLEMS 8 YOUNG MEN 


BY EDWARD W. BOK 


Cc. S.—An invitation of whatever sort calls fur an 
answer, Only the iil-bred man neglects to acknowl- 
edge an invitation, whether he can accept it or not. 


ERNEST 
business ? 
capital. 
the first two qualities will give you possession of the 
third. 


S.—I do not think I would wear rings during 
business hours. There is, of course, no special 
objection to them. But it is what a young man’s 
hands can do, not what he wears on them, that wins 
him success. 


-What are the three great essentials in 
First, honesty; second, energy; third, 


N. F —I have always held and now believe that a 
woung man requires eight hours of continuous sleep 
every night. Get them in between ten and six or 
eleven and seven. But remember that the most re- 
freshing sleep comes before the midnight hour. 


A. M. B.—As between working one’s way through 
college and earning enough money first and then 
going to college, | would choose the latter plan. If 
you enter business life at twenty-one it is not at all 
too late. You have then nine years in which to 
acquire knowledge and something of a certainty. 
At thirty your real work begins, and from then until 
fifty are the best working years. 


SELLER—No competition in business should lead 
you, for an instant, to believe that you must meet it by 
cheapening the quality of your goods, Sucha course 
means ultimate ruin. qeaty is a merchant's only 
good-will in business. Let him lower that and he 
immediately lowers his standing and histrade. Pro- 
gression is along exactly reverse lines. Competition 
should lead a man to improve the quality of his 
goods, That cements custom. 


ALrrep T. A.—Don't get the notion that hard 
work kills. It doesn’t: it can’t. Work may tire, 
but that is all. Then you must rest. What good, 
hard work does is to make solid men. The healthi- 
est men in the world are the men who work hardest. 
It gives them appetite for their meals and brings 
refreshing sleep. Work all you like and can, only 
don’t worry and don’t keep late hours. It is inthe 
latter two points that danger lies: not in work. 


J. C. M.—If you have a good business and are 
making a fair income at it do not invest your profits 
in enterprises outside of your own lines. Aman can 
never make a success of two things at the same time 
any more than he can talk in two languages at one 
time. Invest your profits in your business or keep 
them for use in that business. Old merchants always 
advise young business men as I am now suggesting to 
you. Have around you, or within easy reach, all the 
money in actual cash which belongs to you. It is 
your best friend in business. 


’ 

Miss G. M. McC.—If your young friend, at eight- 
een, is so situated that he can spend eight months 
at school and four months in his father’s store to 
learn the business to which he will eventually suc- 
ceed, let him, by all means, continue his period of 
schooling for three or four years at least. But let six 
or seven months be spent at the academy, not the 
entire eight. A boy at eighteen wants some play as 
well as learning and business. And a month or two 
of leisure between his schooling and business periods 
won't hurt him; onthe contrary, it will do him good, 


Roke—Speculation of any sort is a, bad thing for 
a young man. Its injury is twofold: firstly, it is very 
apt to foster a taste for gambling, and, secondly, it 
is liable to unfit one for the slower but safer methods 
of doing business. And business done on any but 
the safe, conservative and approved lines is hazard- 
ous. Speculators have succeeded: that no one can 
| deny. But neither can the fact be denied that where 

speculation has brought success to one man it has 

brought ruin to a hundred. Caution is a tremendous 
factor in business, and caution and speculation are 
inconsistent, to say the least. 

| 


**24"'—Shorthand is an excellent thing to know 
and to be known as a good stenographer is a record 
not to be despised. But I believe that the position of 
office stenographer should be made a stepping-stone 
to something better in the case of a young man. Too 
many young fellows become mere shorthand ma- 
chines, and neglect the exceptional opportunities 
which their necessarily confidential relations with 
their employers give them of self-advancement. A 
young man should always try to make something 
more of his position than his employer expects of 

| him. And to do this he cannot be a machine. 


ErNEST—I believe absolutely in an equal standard 
of morals for men and women. Nor is this an ideal 
condition because it does not now exist. It is not 
at all unlikely that such equality will be the 
standard of the future. At all events, for yourself 
live a pure life, so that you may be able to look 

| every woman in the world in the face and have the 
| greatest satisfaction that can come to a man: that 
when you marry you can give to the girl of your 
| heart what you expect that she will bring to you: 
moral purity. Itis the most solid of all foundation 
stones on which a man and a woman can begin a life 
of perfect understanding and happiness. 


AGo_tp—You think that I seem to discountenance 
the value of a young man’s years before twenty-five. 
I do not; on the contrary, I have repeatedly said 
that these years form the most important years of 
his life. They are important for this reason: that 
before a young man reaches twenty-five he estab- 
lishes a character which will serve him for all time. 
For wisdom his first twenty-five years cannot be 
important; wisdom can only come from experience, 
and experience comes from living longer than twenty- 
five years. But for character building the young 
man’s first quarter of a century is a tremendous 
factor in his future success. Discountenance that? 
No, my dear young fellow, you have not read me 
aright. 


FRANK D.—I think that marriage in the case of a 
young fellow of twenty-one is somewhat premature, 
and I might go on and give you a dozen reasons why 
I think so. But wait a while. Wait until you are a 
| little older, and you will learn and find out for your- 
self why twenty-one is too young an age at which to 
marry. Get a little more settled in business first, 
and as you go on you will find, perhaps, that your 
ideas about women will get more settled, too. You 
may find out in a few years that your ideas are not so 
fixed as you fancy they are now. You may change. 
And if you do you want to be alone when you change. 
No man has a right to make another, least of all his 
wife, suffer because his views change. Wait, wait: 
you have plenty of time in whichto marry. Getto 
know yourself first. And you do not do that at 
twenty-one, you know. 


PERKINS—Your inner satisfaction, happiness and 
success in after years will depend entirely on your 
mode of life as a young man: the years through 
which you are now passing, those between eighteen 
and twenty-five. An upright life between those 
years means a tremendous lot to the man of forty. 
It means so much that if young men rightly under- 
stood it there would scarcely be any dissipation 
worth mentioning in our land to-day. Remem- 
ber one thing: habits of dissipation—I care not in 
what form—kill the seeds of health, energy and 
success which are all and everything to a man in 
after life. In fact, they are all he has to rely upon. 
Now, weaken them by dissipation and a man is just 
so much hampered in his efforts in later years. It 
is exactly as a young man lives that he thrives when 
older. This is God’s law of Nature and you cannot 
get away from it. 
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And a constant and unswerving exercise of | 
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‘Healthier Children 


“ It is ow for me to write you how 
much goo 

my little family. My two girls were 
brought up entirely on Mellin’s Food and 
cow’s milk, and two healthier children 





March, 1897 


cece” 


Never Existed”’ 


your Mellin’s Food has done 


CECSESESEESECE 


never existed. The physician’s bill for the ¥ 
two has amounted to much less than five @ 
dollars. 1 have now begun to use the @ 
same food for my baby boy, and it agrees ¥ 


o 
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HELEN DRUSCILLA S1 OF FORD 


with him perfectly.” 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


It is to be prepared with good fresh milk, and when so prepared it is the nearest 
approach to human milk, and contains the flesh, bone and muscle-forming elements 
necessary for the perfect growth of the child. 
nourishment and always produces good results. 


Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send you a sample of Mellin’s Food free of all expense 





Doliber-Goodale Company, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. GEO. B. STOFFORD, NEW BEDFORD. 


is specially fitted to meet the varying 
requirements of different children. 


It is easily digested, contains much 
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coloring. 


unclean, 
Mongolians. 


but a_ short 


soon demonstrates 
Refreshing, the Most Soothing 
Most Wholesome. 


and 


Buy Only from Reliable Grocers 


or in Sealed Packets 


Those who try 

the clean, pure- 

tasting tea of Ceylon and 
India, may at first miss 


the greasy Chinese flavor, 
acquaintance 
the pure and cleanly 
article as incomparably the Best, the Most 
the 


ss CEYLON * INDIA 


The Flavor, Strength, Aroma and Purity of these 

Teas is due to their being prepared entire/y by cleanly 
machinery, and their absolute freedom from adulteration and 
They are untainted by the impurities inseparable 
from tea hand-twisted, as in China and Japan, by unclad, 
unsavory 














garden of choice flower 


best offer. Don't miss it. 





Tuberous Begonias at a bargain. 





ALL FOR TEN CENTS 


Aster—New Vicrorta, 25 best colors. 
Alyssum—New Compact, Trailing; fine. 
Coxcomb—Imrroven Dwarr, 6 colors 
Nastartium—Ciimeine, 15 fine sorts. 


YWERED, 50 fine sorts, 
these 14 packets rirst-cLass WARRANTED SEEps, enough for a whole 


also cultural Guipe and Park's FLrorat MaGazine three months on trial. 
They are not cheap seeds, but the best to be had; 
Imperial Japan Morning-Glory, New Cosmos-flowered Dahlia, Improved Margaret Carnation, or 
Giant California Petunia for club of two, or all for club of five. 
Order at once. 


GEORGE W. PARK, B 25, Libonia, Pa. 


Seeds packed inexpensively by steam machinery, henge our low prices. 


Panay—Grant, Sweet-Scented, 40 colors. 
Petunta—New Beporna. 15 rich hues. 
Pink—Laree-FLowerep Japan, 15 varieties. 
Stock—Dovus.ie Dwarr, German, 30 sorts. 
Sweet Peas—Larce-l Lowerep, 25 colors. 
Nicotiana—Jasmine-sceuted, everblooming. 
Complete Mixture—1,000 varieties. 


WORTH A DOLLAR. [arnard’s New Lobelia, 


Club with friends. This is my 
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PIANOS 
46 Years 


Are unsurpassed in 


Tone, Beauty, and Durability. 


Have been.... 
manufactured 





= 
BY our new system of payments every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a fine Piano. 
We take old instruments in exchange and de- 
liver the piano in your house free of expense. 
Write for catalogue and full explanations. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
174 Tremont Street,  ....Boston, Mass. 
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| can’t afford to do without it. 


Don’t Miss This Chance 


Mention this magazine and num- 
ber of Pattern and send with 25 
cents, stamps or silver, and we will 
send you, postpaid 


“Modes” 


By MAY MANTON 
for Three Months 


and a premium pattern 
of this elegant Home 
Gown (No, 7000), in any 
size from 32 to 42 inches. 
** Modes’’ is the most 








practical, up-to-date 
Fashion Magazine in 
the United States. Its 
36 pages 

or 108 col- Coupon 
umns are [a eA 
filled with March 











illustra- 

in ladies’, misses’ and 
Invaluable to every lady. You 
Address 


Modes Publishing Co., 132,White St- 


tions of the latest styles 
children’s garments. 





“TYRIAN” 
; sm ! on rubber goods is a guarantee of 


quality. 


PLANT SPRINKLER 
Just Like Rain 





Showers the Planta. Throws under the leaves for red spiders 
and insects. Convenient to handle. Sold at seed, drug and rubber 
stores. If you fail to find it we will send a6-oz, size, Bent Neck, 
postpaid, for regular price, 75 cents. 

Our Spectatties: Syringes, Atomizers, Nipples, Plant Sprin- 
klers, Hot Water Bottles, Air Cushions, Rubber Gloves, Sheeting, 
Letter Bands, Etc. Our pamphlet ‘‘ Wortn Reapine,” free. 


TYER RUBBER COMPANY, Andover, Mass. 
We secure situations 


SHORTHAN D for competent pupils. 


Circular and Ist lesson free. W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


BICYCLES—*"" for our catalogue, beautifully illustrating 


Prentiss Bicycles, Tandems, and Children’s 

Guarante*4 Wheels. First-class goods at special prices expressed 

subject to approval from our nearest store. L. A. PRENTISS & CO. 
Chicago, U1). San Antonio, Tex. St. Augustine, Fla. 





Best teaching. At 
institute or by mail. 








BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 46 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and des- 
cription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265. BOSTON, Masa. 

7c. per copy. 


CENTS Sheet Music! 15 copies for $1.00. 
PER | Sold everywhere at 30c to$1.00 per copy. 
COPY | Catalo e of 12,008 pieces REE to 

|any address. F. BREHM, Erie, Pa. 


SIX TABLE MATS 


FRUIT DESIGNS—Blackberries, Strawberries, 
Huckleberries, Gooseberries, Currants, Cherries, 
Stamped op fine white linen, the six for 16e, 
Ingalls’ Latest Faney-Work Book for 2¢, stamp. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lyny, Mass. Box J. 


LADIES’ HAT FASTENER 


| The Thing for Fedora and Sailor Hats 
SAMPLE PAIR, 20 CENTS 
HAPPY THOUGHT HAT FASTENER CoO.., Niles, Mich. 


WHEN BABY IS ABOUT TO WALK 


Procure a pair of Ankle Supporters and 

prevent all deformities of legs and ankles. 
ually good for adults. rs free. 
H. GOLDEN, Se. Norwalk, Conn, 





































TO ALL 
ALIKE. 





























Genny B. LawRence, 
ASHBY, MASS. 
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Unequalled 
Unapproached 
0 

POPE MFG. CO./h 

Hartford, Conn, |) ® 

Send 2-ct. Stamp|| 

for Catalogue. 

all wool Scotch een, | 
in checks and plaids, 
with extra pair of pants 
and cap, patches and 
extra buttons, delivered 
free any where in the 
United States, for 
SA e 

Also, a navy blue 

Twilled Cassimere Suit, 
extra pants and 
cap to match, a 
patches and ex- 
tra buttons, for 

Patent extension waist band on all pants. Suits in 
sizes 3 to 8 years have sailor collars neatly braided. 

All sizes and ages. Send for free samples of cloths 
and directions for measurement. These suits cannot be 
matched in quality of material, style, make and trim at 
these prices in the United States 

We confidently expect to sell fifty thousand of them, 
and believe they will introduce us to fifty thousand fam- 
ilies who will order all the clothing for their boys from us. 

OuR GUARANTEE.—WMoncey returned to any 
dissatisfied purchaser. 

Puritan Clothing Co., 113 Bleeker St., New York. 
PVC BBBBseBse Beep ee 8 8 
This _ fifteen-year-old 
boy owns and manages 
a successfil poultry 
farm. Beginning with 
a few common hens 
he is now a large, 
successful raiser of 
pure-bred fowls. He 
won eight premiums 
at the Boston Poultry 
Show, January, 1896. 
There is no business 
a boy can carry on 
with more profit_than 
poultry-raising. Every 
town or country boy 
can learn how to make 
money by studying 
carefully the pages of 
Tt is a practical teacher and guide to suecess- 
ful poultry-raising. Published twice a month. 
Price $1.00 a year: 50c. for six months 
Send 12c. for sample copy containing an article on the 
boy poultry breeder and his success; also a 25c. book, 
“A Living from Poultry.” 
1. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 30 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
ESBS RBBB RBRBRBRRERBRBRERBERRSRERERERSSST 
$1.00 FOR 16 CENTS 

Millions now plant Salzer’s aeeda, but millions more should, 

hence this offer to Tue Laptes’ Home Journat readers: 


1 Pkg. Bismarck Cucumber, lie. 
1 Round Globe most, 10c 
1“ Earlilest Carro 0c. 
1” Kalser W ithelen Lettuce, lc. 
1 “ Earliest Melon, 10c. 
1 “ Giant Yellow Onion, lie 
1“ 14-Day Radis«s 10 
3 Brilliant F lower Seeda, lic. 


Now all of above 10 packages, including 
our mammoth Plaut and Seed Catalogue, 
are mailed you free upon sending 16 conts 
postage. 

35 Packages Earliest - egetable Seed, $1.00. 
Blooming Plants, $1.( 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., La Crosse, Wisconsin 
INGLESIDE 
HYBRID 

GLADIOLUS 
Three fine 


RARE HAWAIIAN TREE FERNS. 2icitn 


of the following varieties, sent, postpaid, on receipt of $2.503 
Cibotium Menziesii, Sadelaria Souleciani, Asplenium Arnotsii. 


Remit by P. O. Order or Reg. Letter. 4. 3, Rhodes, Honolulu, H. I. 


21 Brilliant 





California-grown, 25 cents for 1; 
$2.50 for 12, postpaid. In size 
and colorings, simply superb. 
Souvenir Ingleside Gardens, free. 
¥F. EDWARD GRAY, Alhambra, Cal. 








BY MAIL. Catalogue Free , 


HRYSANTHEMUM 


WM. G. McTEAR, Princeton, N. J. 


20th Edition — Postpaid for % cents (or stamps) 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


bad, * it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Bemesy. 
vy Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 
A.T. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch Street, Philada., "Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.” —Atheneum. 


SATIN-SCENT PERFUMES! 


My Patent Cold Process Quintuple Essences. Finest ; 
most lasting. Soid by Reliable Agents. Write for 
particulars of employment. I offer you pleasant, 
paying business. No experiment; 10 years’ success. 
ALBERT F. WOOD, Perfumer, 669 Wood Avenue, Detroit, Mick. 
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BY WALTER GERMAIN 


J. McA.—In writing a letter to a lady address 
her in the possessive, thus: ‘‘ My Dear Mrs. Smith.”’ 
(2) All dinners are served in courses, even the plain- 
est. The number of courses may be only one or as 
many as six. We do not eat soup, fish and sweets at 
one time,as Mrs. Trollope accused us of doing in the 
first quarter of our century. (3) For your personal 
correspondence use plain white Irish linen paper and 
square envelopes. You can get five quires of this at 
many of the large shops for less than one dollar. 


B. L. D.—The grand chain and the Sir Roger 
de Coverley are the two favorite fancy figures danced 
at cotillons or germans now. It is considered 
smart to say cotillon instead of german, but it 
means the same thing. (2) You should alternate a 
favor with a fancy figure. As the german or cotillon 
is danced after supper, four figures altogether, includ- 
ing the favors, would be sufficient. (3) The most 
fashionable way of leading is to clap your hands at 
the end of each figure. The whistle is not used as 
formerly. 


G. I. P. 1.—Pigskin is a very fashionable material 
out of which the latest English gift novelties for men 
are made. There are pigskin pocketbooks, calen- 
dars, note-books and numerous knickknacks of that 
kind. Sometimes the pigskin note-books have in 
one corner ornaments suggestive of golf, riding or 
tennis in oxidized silver—such as golf sticks, whips, 
riding stocks and caps, rackets and other like para- 
phernalia. (2) A very stylish pocketbook is of pig- 
skin or light leather, the corners in heavy silver and 
the initials in the centre of the same metal. Pigskin 
leather is very light brownish yellow, almost écru. 


E. F. B.—If you have a dark suit wear it by prefer. | 
ence when arguing a case before the Supreme Court 
of your State. If you should appear in black frock 
coat and waistcoat, blue or gray cassimere trousers, 
dark tie, straight Standing white collar and patent 
leather walking- boots you would not be committing 
a solecism. There is altogether too much laxity in 
dress for occasions of this kind. (2) In calling after 
dusk or in the evening wear evening or Tuxedo 
semi-evening dress. The latter can be and is worn 
at all calls or any informal evening functions. If you 
have not a Tuxedo coat evening dress is perfectly 
appropriate. 


U. L. T.—In any part of the United States north of 
or parallel with the Blue Ridge Mountains line, winter 
underclothing should not be removed be ‘fore May. 
You can then make the change to lighter fabrics, but 
in latitudes north of Washington very cool weather 
is apt to last until the middle of May, and a change 
would be dangerous before that date. (2) The 
pajama has been adopted as the most sensible night 
dress. There are many neat and pretty patterns in 
madras, cotton and China silk. Blues and pinks on 
white grounds are the favorites. (3) Excellent bath 
or dressing robes can be obtained at as low a price 
as three dollars. One of these would last you several 


years. 

M. C. J.—A new and fashionable shade of gloves is 
light brown with a yellowish tinge, almost the color 
of café au lait—coffee and milk. I believe they are 


called oak tan. They come in the dressed kid only. 
(2) A good glove for a man in mourning may be 
obtained at any haberdashers under the name of 
black riding or driving gloves. These are oiled like 
the dogskin driving glove and are of English make. 
They are thick and durable. (3) The etiquette of 
mourning is not so severe as it was once wont to be. 
A band around the hat and black clothes for six 
months ora year isall that is required for a brother, 
sister or a pee. I regret to say that even a shorter 
period is observed in some fashionable centres. 


E. D. $.—There is no code of etiquette which 
requires that you answer an invitation to a wedding 
when it is for the church only, but it is courteous 
always for a man to make a point of acknowledging 
any civilities that are offered him. (2) Announcement 
cards require that you should send cards to the 
parents of the bride, and when the address of the 
young couple is given, to them also, Otherwise you 
wait until their return from their wedding tour. (3) 
The use of the initials, ‘‘ R. S. V. P.,”’ on wedding 
invitations isan E nglish custom. It has been consid- 
ered of recent years, however, good form to reply to 
wedding invitations to the house, whether “ R. S. 
V. P.’’—" Answer if you please”’ ~is or is not en- 
graved on them. 


D. F. L.—Silk collars on evening coats are not 
fashionable this season. The collar is of the same 
cloth as the coat, and silk lined. (2) I have not seen 
any black silk waistcoats embroidered with red roses 
for evening wear. (3) Piqué evening shirts are not in 
vogue. (4) The proper button is of plain gold or white 
enamel, or pearl, or mother-of-pearl, very small; the 
number of buttonholes two. (5) There is any amount 
of hunting or riding neckwear in the shape of the 
old-fashioned stocks to be seen, but these are to be 
worn only at hunts or coaching, or in the morning. 
The white marseilles stock is the best. The tie or 
scarf pin which fastens the aprons of the stock 
together in front, should be in the design of a whip 
or jockey cap, or similar idea. 


L. I.—A plain white or black Ascot tie or 
puffed scarf is never out of fashion, but you must tie 
it yourself. Ready-made neckwear is tabooed., 
The simple bow has been the most fashionable tie 
this winter. Neckties in dark colors with small 
designs in white are also very popular. (3) Some 
ultra fashionable men eschew overcoats altogether, 
but the custom is both dangerous and unwise in a 
Northern climate. These men make a practice of 
dressing in the rough brown or gray tweeds, sack or 
cutaway coats, bright solid-colored club or plain 
ties, thick black leather walking-boots and black 
This is their ordinary business dress. (4) 
The walking-stick of the season is of plain light 
wood, shepherd’s crook, not tipped with silver. 


P. B., Co_p Sprinc HArsor—A man should wear 
only one ring, and that either a seal set in plain goid, 
or a gold seal ring of the burnished metal with his 
monogram engraved on the gold. Such rings are 
usually worn on the fourth or little finger. Foreign- 
ers, especially Frenchmen and Italians, are apt to 
wear diamond rings. When they do the rings are of 
plain gold and the diamond or diamonds are sunk in 
them. (2) A ring is not at all necessary for either 
your happiness or your comfort, but should you 
possess one your personal correspondence may be 
sealed and stamped with it. (3) I would suggest in 
lieu of a ring that you buy a stamp at any silver- 
smith’s. They cost very little and will answer the 
purpose just as well. Use red or green sealing wax. 


GEorGE B.—There is hardly any change in the 
style of evening dress. The evening coat is made of 
dress cloth or unfinished worsted goods, with a notch 
collar silk lined to the edge of the lapels. The waist- 
coat is cut low and single-breasted, and the shape is 

a‘U.” The trousers are loose and not braided. 
The correct shirt is plain white linen with two button- 
holes for shirt buttons of white enamel, gold, pearl 
or small mother-of-pearl. The collar in fashion is 
the straight standing, and the white lawn cravat, not 
too narrow—about an inch and a half wide—must be 
self-tied. If you tell your haberdasher what collar 
you wear he will furnish you with ties of the proper 
length. These, when soiled, can be washed and 
ironed, but must not be starched. If you prefer to 
wear a white evening waistc oat, select one of white 
duck or linen with a “U shaped collar, double- 
breasted and three buttons. Low quartered patent 
leather shoes, black hose, and white gloves with 
white or black stitching, will complete your evening 
dress. (2) I have seen the little braided cords you 


speak of, to hold the buttonholes of the evening coat 
together, but they have a foppish appearance. 








(2) | 
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Gnise 
JANTERNaee 


Most Ornamental Window or desdes Plant Known, and a Delicious Fruit 


Treated like a Tomato it grows and fruits freely in the garden during summer, or in pots both summer and 
winter, It bears continually numerous large, inflated husks, much the shape of Chinese Lanterns, at first « 
beautiful green color, changing to a yellowish hue, then to brightest scarlet, and as they hang suspended among 
the foliage they present a most novel and beautiful sight. Autumn frosts do not injure it, and it is a showy 
garden pent until December. In each “ Lantern” a fruit is borne, of large size and rich ruby color, which is 
most delicious for eating raw, or for cooking and preserving. Brane hes of Lanterns cut and dried retain their 
rich and brilliant colors for vears and make most charming vase ornaments. Grows 18 inches high; bears 
abundantly all the time in any soil or climate. No other pot plant so beautiful as this. Having an enormous stock 
we offer strong plants for early fruiting, by mail, postpaid, guaranteed to arrive in good order, at 25 ets. each ; 
A for 50 cts.: 10 for 81.00. 
A Great 60c TR AL COLLECTION of valuable Novelties, 
* Garden, for only 60 ets.. postpaid (worth * ): 2Chinese Lantern Plants,1 Rudbeckia Golden 
Glow, 1 Everbearing Tree Strawberry, 1 Dwarf Canna, 3’ New Giant Gladiolus Childsi, 3 Fancy Orchid Gladiolus, 1 
Mammoth Shamrock Oxalis, 6 packets Flower Seed Novelties including the Golden Verbesina and Rare Japanese 
Maples, our Catalogue, and THE MAYFLOWER Monthly + mg for one year—(4 pages with colored plate each 
month, devoted to Flowe ors and Gardening) all for 60 


All the following, a complete Novelty 





Or _F ar & R AND VE tETABLE SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 
Our Great Catalogue AND RARE NEW FRU eae is the finest ever pe. he a ty 





Several colored plates. 144 pages. We send it Free to all who order or who e xpect to after getting it. 
system of selling see ds in packets of two sizes, at 5 and 10 cents. 


Address JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


OUR UR RAINBOW COLLECTION” 
> or 20 ROSES FOR $ 1. 2RaEAP 


e BY MAIL 


The Roses we send are on their own roots, from 10 to 15 
inches high, and will bloom freely this Sunimmer, either in 
pots or planted in yard. They are hardy ever-bloomers. We 
guarantee them to reach you in good condition. We also 
GUARANTEE THEM TO BE THE BEST DOLLAR’S WORTH 
OF ROSES YOU EVER PURCHASED. 


Beaute Inconatante, changes color from vellow to red 


See our new 








White 


deep velvety crimson, very rich. Augusta Victorta, 
Queen of Fragrance, in clusters of § 10 10 rose 
Wales a, amber-yellow, 


pure 
«, white, edged 


in bloom. 
Princess of 


white, always 
shi I pink 


Perle des Jardins, immaculate white. Md. Schwaller, rich 

pink in clusters, very fragrant. Maman Cochet, rosy pink touched 

with yellow. Henrl Rignon. coppery yellow, shaded with red Ma. 

[ Seipion Cochet, prin: ellow, rose shadings. Bouquet de @r, 
§ deep golden vellow, great low mer. The Queen, immen-e, large pure white, 
very fragrant. American Belle, a grand deep red rose, deliciously 

Wry fragrant. Corinna, flesh color shaded tawny copper. Crimson Queen, 


tinged with copper and orange. Madame Jules Finger, pure 


GOOD% REESE 






snow white, wax-like in texture. Princess Sagan, called the velvety rose, from iis 
*ROSES* richness. J. B. Varronne, rosy pink, bordered with crimson. Yellow Hermosa, 4 
charming yellow of the richest color, Marquis de Viviensa, everybody's favorite, 


“ARE ON 
THEIR 


always in bloom. Vietor Hugo, rich bright pink, finest rose grown 


AND GET YOUR COLLECTION FREE. Six Collections all labcled and 
packed separately sent for #5. Our handsome, illustrated Catalogue, 
describing all kinds of Roses, Plants, Bulbs and Seeds, mailed for 10 cents 
stamps. WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. Liberal premiums to club raisers, or how to get your seeds and plants 
free. We are the LARGEST ROSE GROWERS IN THE WORLD. ur sales of Nose Plants alone last season 


exceeded a million and a half. When you order Roses, Plants and Seeds, you want the very best. Try us. 


Address, THE GOOD & REESE CO., Box S, Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield, 0. 


BIG B ARG AINS* in ROSES, PLANTS 


. and SEEDS 


Grand Set of 13 Elegant Ever-blooming Roses for only 50 cts. 
by mail, postpaid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 


GET UP A CLUB 




















La France, light pink, everybody’s favorite. The Queen, pure white. 

shell pink. Beaute Inconstante, amber rose and yellow, 

yellow. C mas. Legrady, red shading to darkest crimson. ctor Hugo, bright pink and 

carmine, usta Victoria, the best white rose. Maman Cochet, rosy pink and silver, 

lovely. Md. uciees on Cochet, will produce more roses than any other variety. fenri Rignon, 

coppery yellow,centre lake red. Princess Sagiin, richest velvety crimson. Bridesmaid, the best ofall pink roses. 


WHAT YOU CAN BUY FOR 50 CENTS 


Cleopatra, lovely 
Caguette de Lyon, deep golden 


Set 34—13 Ever-blooming Roses, all different. 50c Set 42-20 Large-Flowered Pansy Plants 50c 
35-12 Fragrant Carnation Pinks, 12 kinds 50c¢ “ 483—15 Coleus, will make a bright bed . -50c 

* 36— & Lovely Flowering Begonias, all sorts . ++ “* 44-12 Double and Single Fuchsias, all colors §0ce 
37—133 Geraniums, all colors and kinds . - 0¢ “ 4h *hoic dy Shr 6 ; 50c 

“ 38-95 Choice Prize Chrysanthemums 50c re 45 ; 6 Choice Hardy § hrubs, } sorts a oe e 
* 39— 4 Choice Decorative Palms, try them 50c 46-30 Pkts. Flower § eeds, no two alike 50c 
“ 40— § Dwarf French Cannas. 5 kinds . 50c * 47-20 Pkts. Elegant Sweet Peas, all different 50c 
* 41—1'2 Sweet-Scented Double Tube Roses . 50c * 48—IS Pkts. Choice Vegetable Seeds, 18 sorts §0c 


You may se lect half of any two sets for 50 cents, or 3 complete sets for $1.25, any 5 sets for $2.00, the entire 
15 sets for $5.00; or half of each set for $2.50. Get your neighbor to club with you. Our catalogue free. Order 
to-day. e will hold the plants and ship them any time you may desire. Address 


THE GREAT WESTERN PLANT CO., BOX C, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


a) 14 Everblooming Roses for 50c. 


, Strong plants and splendid roots, a Ls 





Large -inch pots. 





CHAMPION OF THE WORLD, best pink; PEARL OF GARDEN, rich 
golden yellow; MARIE LAMBERT, pure white ; P RINCESS SAGAN, glow- 
ing crimson; MAD. KRUGER, coppery yellow; SCARLET BEDDER, 


always in bloom; CLOTILDA SOUPERT, white, pink centre ; 
favorite white; BRIDESMAID, lovely pink; ETOILE DE 
low bedder grown: PRINCESS VERA, salmon, shaded carmine 


MARTHA WASHINGTON, historical pillar rose, 


THE BRIDE, 
LYON, best vel- 
: GRAND 


big clusters, pure white; 


MAMAN COCHET, silvery pink; MARIA VAN HOUTT, lemon yellow. 
20 Giant-flowered Pansy plants, 50« 15 Mammoth Verbenas, 50c 
12 Carnations, all colors, 5O« 12 New Geraniums, . 50¢ 

8 Begonias, best of newer sorts, 50c 20 Packets Sweet Peas, 50c 
12 Fuchsias, Double and Single, 50« 15 Gladioli Bulbs, . . 50¢ 


if ) Prize-Winning Chrysanthemums, select of 500 sorts. . 
Half of any two sets, 50c.; any three sets, $1.25, 


. 50¢ 
Two famous climbing 


roses for only 20c.: Martha Warhington, clusters of pure white, very fragrant, and Crimson Rambler. We 
pay postage and guarantee plants to reach you safely, and just as represented. Write for Cat: logue. 
SCHMIDT & BOTLEY, Springfield Greenhouses, SPRINGFIELD, O. 

















SIMIAN NAP MENERANUE ENP EP MENTE UNAS TRY CON ARD’S ROSES, BULBS 
3 D FE NS AND $ and Flower Seeds 
7 Flowers 3 Rveryting yA = at — a. ; A ) ig By 
§ arnation 0 anna, yo ce, i 
= pA oes Gat pee oe | P tiful mixed Flower Seeds and ¢ fatalogue only 10c., “ae 
= hardiest. Hardy ferns, vines, lilies, shrubs, trees. = yt oe se. F. a Br Ae ey ie gts WWings,2 , 
< Plants for sun and shade, border, etc. Surprisingly ~ = 4 io, 
? low prices for the quality and kind of stoc 2 # varieties mixed, 072. 
? “lay Ghaspeted easalagae describes about 700 kinds, tells 3 WEET PEAS ? <4 Ib. 25e. Most unique, sen- 
: where to plant and how to grow them. Mailed for 2c. stamp. $ sible catalogue free, All ghost Seeds, Plants, 
F. H. HORSPORD, Charlotte, Vt. : Trees in a nut shell. You want 
TR) Lt be FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, Ohio 
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YOU CAN HELP US AND 


We Can Belp You 


Just go among your friends and sell Baker’s Teas, 
Spices, Baking Powder, etc., until the total 
amounts to 90 Ibs., and you will earn a splendid 
High-Grade Sewing Machine well worth $55 casn. 

Or you can sell a total of 50 Ibs. for a Gold Watch 
(Waltham or Elgin) and a Chain; 75 lbs. for a Boys’ 
Bicycle; 100 Ibs. for a Girls’ Bicycle; 200 Ibs. fora 
High-Grade Bicycle; 25 Ibs. fora Solid Silver Watch 
and Chain; 10 lbs. for a Solid Gold Ring; 25 lbs. for 
an Autoharp; 15 lbs. for a pair of Lace Curtains. 


We pay the express or freight if cash 
is sent. Send address for Particulars. 


W.G. BAKER (Dept. E), Springfield, Mass. 


Conmright 1908, —Bates-Whitman Company, M. ¥,°™9"“™ 


5 Pure,Cold 
=! Dry os 


LEONARD'S 


Cleanable 
4 Refrigerators 
can be kept clean- 
j er, colder, dryer 
YY than any otherkind., 
You can take them all 
apart and get at every 
corner and crevice. A little 
ice makes much cold- 
-—— ness. Food kept in 
= them is pure. They 
o = are the best without a 
They = bitof question. Write 
are scientitic. for a free book, “ L,” that teils 
about our $14.50 and $28.50 Refrigerators. We pay the 
freight. GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR 
OO,, 33 Ottawa Street, GRAND Raprips, MICHIGAN, 
















































CURTICE BROTHERS 


“BLUE LABEL’ 
Ketchup 


Is the ONLY Ketchup 

‘“‘as good as ‘Blue Label’”’ 
Sold only in bottles, but by all grocers 
Irleed Catalogue and Souvenir, “ From Tree 


to Table,” deseriptive of full line Canned 
Goods, Preserves, Meats, ete., on application 


CURTICE BROTHERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








iter. 
UATPACT OF EAT 
MmUrtN ace F 4] 
vate isi 





Somatose isa Perfect Food, Tonic and Restora- 
tive. It contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
sveueres for invalids and dyspepties and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. May be 
taken dry or in water, milk, ete. 
At Druggists in 2-0z., 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib. Tins 


Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Oo., New York, agents 
for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


The New Triumph 
Meat Cutter _.% 










Expressly for family use. Cutting parts of forged 
ateel; easily cleaned; pays for itself every 6 months. 
Receipt book of numerous dishes made with cutter, 





free to any address. 
PAPERS from 234c. to $3.50 a roll—8 Yards. 


‘ B B 
The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., soutningu 
Samples mailed free from the largest con- 
can have large books by ex- 


ington, Conn, 
ay cern in U.S, Prices 30 per cent. lower than 
DISCOUNTS 


others. 


DEALER 


press with TRADE 
A MILLION ROLLS—An Unlimited Variety. 


982-984 Market St. 
418 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 





Kayser & Allman 
ple best T’ imported, any 


To Readers of the Journal 
Send this “ad.” and 10c. 
in stamps, and we will 
mail you a ‘4 pound sam- 

ind you may order. 

5 pounds fine Family Teas on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
Box 289, 81 and 83 Vesey Street, New York 
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C~\" MRS. RORER’S ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


PODS 


Questions of a general domestic nature will be answered on this page. 


Correspondents 


desirous Of being answered by mail should send either self-addressed stamped envelope or 
sufficient stamps to cover postage, to Mrs. S, T. Rorer, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


M. A. B.—It was Dr. Johnson who apologetically 
said of the French: ‘*\What could you expect of a 
fellow that eats frogs?”’ 


A.—Soles ate similar in shape and appearance to 
flounders, "having one blind side. The flesh is finer 
grained and more delicate. They are natives of 
English waters. 


H. A.—Pilau and Pilaff are both correct. It is a 
name given to an Oriental dish made from rice and 
meat-—the red ones colored with tomato, the green 
with spinach, the yellow with saffron. 


R. L.—Beef cakes are made from finely-chopped, 
uncooked beef. They may be seasoned with onions, 
salt and pepper, and broiled. They should be care- 
fully chopped to remove the connective fibre. 


G. B.—The reed bird is the reed bird in Pennsyl- 
vania, the bobolink m the North, the rice bird of 
the South and the butter bird of the West Indies. 
He changes his coat to suit his surroundings. 


E. A.—Rice spaghetti is an Italian paste made as 
the ordinary spaghetti, moulded and dried in the form 
of rice. It may be cooked Italian fashion in stock 


and served with tomato and Parmesan cheese. 


Mrs. W.—Timbale of all kinds should be made 
from uncooked meat, The littl round moulds served 
at many of the hotels under the name of timbales are 
really boudins made from the cold bits left over from 
either chicken or game. 


New York—To obtain the juice of an onion cut 
into halves a good-sized onion and press against 
a coarse grater; sort of tear open the cells and wait 
a moment until the juice runs out, then give another 
tear, and so continue until you have the desired 
quantity. 


J. D. L.—Any pieces of cold chicken, either roasted 
or boiled, can = use for chaudfroid. Just before 
serving time cut the pieces into suitable shapes, dip 
them into a thick, hot cream sauce, arrange neatly 
on a platter, sprinkle over a litthe chopped parsley or 
celery and serve. 


D.—VYes, you can purchase a tin grater to fasten on 
the table. It may be used for cocoanut—in fact, any- 
thing which requires shredding. It costs seventy-five 
cents. The cocoanut milk, as you call it, is really 
water; you may use it if you wish, but the true milk, 
made by scalding the grated nut, is much better. 


H. G.—If I made pastry at all for myself to eat I 
certainly should use serve The reason why I would 
not use lard is because it lacks stearin, the harden- 
ing principle of fats, in consequence of which it 
makes an oily pastry. Oil may be used. It is more 
difficult, however, to make good pastry from oil than 
from any other material. 


P. D.—For English muffins scald one pint of milk, 
aud while hot add two ounces of butter. When luke- 
warm add half a teaspoonful of salt, half an ounce 
of compressed yeast dissolved in two tablespoonfuls 
of warm water, and two cups of flour. Beat thor- 
oughly and stand aside for two hours; bake in 
greased muffin-rings on a hot griddle. 


C. A. L. —Lobsters are out of season during the 
winter mouths. They really should not be used 
during November, December and January. There 
is no law prohibiting their use, consequently fish- 
mongers expose them for sale if there 1s the s'ightest 
call for them. The use of fresh oysters is prohibited 
during the warm months, Clams are in season when 
oysters are not, 


Mrs. B.—A diabetic patient is allowed bread in 
preference to potatoes on account of the difference in 
the two starches. The potato starch is very easily 
converted, and a person would get much more sugar 
from half a potato than perhaps from a whole slice of 
bread. I should not give either. A cure will be 
much more quickly effected if the patient will live on 
nitrogenous food—milk, beef, and, perhaps, a few 
green, easily-digested vegetables. 


S. L. R.—There are about one hundred varieties 
of mushrooms growing in the Eastern section of the 
United States that are well known to the average 
collector. A far greater number are used by many 
mycologists; I use only forty-five varieties. They 
begin to come in the early spring, and continue during 
the summer, fall and winter—in fact, one may have 
mushrooms almost every day in the year. It is cer- 
tainly most dangerous to use those collected by an 
amateur. 


A. W.—If you really have intestinal trouble drop 
from your diet all starchy foods and fruits. Live on 
broiled chopped-meat cakes. For breakfast take 
slowly a cup of hot milk, to which you have added a 
tablespoonful of French coffee, no sugar. Sip it 
slowly. For luncheon, one pound of chopped heef 
broiled, over which you have spread a tablespoonful 
of olive oil, a grain of salt, and a dash of cayenne. 
For your dinner, the same. Continue this for three 
months and you will no doubt be entirely cured. 


H. D.—Cream of barley soup is made as follows: 
Put two tablespoonfuls of pearl barley into one quart 
of stock, simmer gently for two hours; add a table- 


spoonful of grated onion,a bay leaf, a quarter of a 


| spoonful of ground ginger. 


teaspoonful of celery seed, and simmer thirty minutes 
longer. While this is simmering put one pint of milk 
ina double boiler. Rub together one tablespoonful 
of butter, two of flour; add to the milk, and cook for 
five minutes. Add this to the barley, strain, and it is 
ready to serve. The barley may, however, be left in 
the soup. 


M. W.—Ecru_ curtains miv be washed to look 
like new, Put them in cold, soft water and soak 
over night. Next morning wring them - out, put 
them into a tub of clear, warm water and wash them 
carefully until perfectly clean. Put five cents’ worth 
of dry saffron into a quart of water, boil for a 
moment and strain. Put this into the rinsing water, 
saving a little for the starch water. Rinse them 
quickly through the vellow water ; then make a very 
thin, clear starch, color it with the saffron, take them 
through this, spread out a sheet, straighten the cur- 
tains on it, roll tightly for a moment and they are 
— to iron. They must be ironed on the wrong 
side. 


E. D.—The receipt to which you refer is the old- 
fashioned ginger snap. These may be made in large 
quantities and carefully put away in atin box. The 
longer they are allowed to remain in the box the 
better and richer they become. They are hard and 
brittle when first made, and soften with age. Rub 
half a pound of butter or lard thoroughly into two 
pounds of flour. Then add half a pound of brown 
sugar, just a dash of cayenne and a large table- 
Mix well and moisten 
by adding gradually one pint of milk; knead, and 
roll out into a very thin sheet ; cut with a small round 


| cutter and bake in a moderate oven until a light 


brown. 


BALTIMORE—You can roast a chicken and bake a 
piece of meat, either beef or mutton, without one 
tasting of the other, provided the oven is well venti- 
lated. They must be in separate pans. If you puta 
loaf of bread in the oven and the crust is formed, 
the air-cells are fixed; having baked about fifteen 
minutes, you may put in another loaf without the 
slightest detriment to the first. Sponge cake, angels’ 
tvod, sunshine cake are exceptions. They must be 
|aked carefully, and would collapse, even when partly 
baked, if the oven were suddenly chilled by putting 
in another cake; even the placing of a kettle of cold 
water upon the top of the stove would cause them to 
be heavy. 


PHILADELPHIA—To clarify dripping, put four 
pounds into a saucepan, and add at once half a pint 
of boiling water. Stand the kettle over the back 
part of the stove where the water will simmer under- 
neath the fat. The little bubbles passing up and 
through will carry with them the dover and odor. 
As soon as the water evaporates strain the dripping 
and it is ready for use. Another simple way Is to 
melt the dripping carefully and strain it. When 
very nearly cold pour over it a quart of boiling water 
and stand it aside untilthe next day. Then remove 
the fat from the surface, put it into a kettle over 
the fire, and allow any water that remains in the fat 
to evaporate by very slow heat. 


L. M. R.—Truffles belong to the fungi. Our sup- 
ply comes from France and Italy. They are not 
nearly as expensive as they were a few years ago; a 
small can costs now from thirty-five to forty cents. 
They have a peculiar woody flavor which is greatly 
prized by epicures. They grow underneath the 
grcend, not on top, are perfectly black, rather 

notty, not regular in size or shape. Morels 
grow in this country and are a sort of honeycombed 
mushroom. The stems are removed, the cap stuffed 
with forced meat, then baked in a moderate oven. 
They make their appearance in the early spring in 
old orchards. Ceps belong to the fungi, and may 
be purchased, canned, at any grocery store. 


S. N.—Mock pAté de foies gras may be made by 
thickly larding the top of a whole calf’s liver. Put 
it into a stewpan with two onions sliced, two bay 
leaves, a blade of mace, half a dozen sprigs of water- 
cress, six whole cloves slightly bruised, a teaspoonful 
of salt, a teaspoonful of sugar, a ‘mee of good stock. 
Cover the pan, cook slowly for three hours. When 
done remove the liver, cut it into slices, strain over 
the liquor and stand aside over night. Next morn- 
ing pound the liver to a paste; add a teaspoonful of 
salt, a saltspoonful of white pepper, and graduall 
half a onl of melted butter or olive oil. Mix well 
together and press through a fine sieve. Pack in 
small pots, cover the top with apormness or melted 
suet, then with paper, and stand in a coid, dry place. 


Mrs. S.—The French are the most economical of 
all people. Germans, in some portions of the coun- 
try, live on a smaller amount of money than the 
French, but they live poorly in comparison. The 
Dutch are most careful in all things; they are nat- 
urally cleanly and thrifty, but not as good table-livers 
asthe French. Americansare the most wasteful and 
extravagant. You do not give the number of your 
family, so it is almost a riddle to apportion out the 
two thousand dollars. If four in the family, five hun- 
dred dollars may be put aside for food. It will re- 
quire four tons of coal for cooking purposes and 
twelve for heating. A moderate-sized house heated 
by the hot-water system—say a ten-roomed house-— 
need not use more than ten tons of coal a year, and 
yet give all the hot water necessary for cleaning and 
laundry work. Again, the salary you should pay 
the cook and waitress depends largely upon the 
amount of work that they have to do and whether 
or not they have been carefully trained. 


Mrs. A.—One kind of fat may be used for all kinds 
of frying. If you use lard purchase ten pounds, put 
five of it in your frying-pan, which shoate be a deep, 
straight-sided pan. Have a wire frying-basket, with 
a side handle, that will fit neatly inthe pan. Put the 
fat over the fire when you are ready to use it, not 
before, and use as soon as it is heated. The moment 
you finish, strain the fat and stand it aside to use 
again and again for the entire winter. The lard will 
last much longer if at the first heating one pound of 
clarified beef suet is added. When the roasts and 
steaks come from the market trim off the fat and cut 
it into small pieces; put it in the double boiler and 
allow it to pre melt. Turn this into your 
frying-kettle to save the purchase of lard. This 
same fat may be used for frying codfish balls, French 
crullers, chicken croquettes—in fact, anything that 
can be fried. A cook must be careful, in using fat 
to have the temperature always exactly right, 365° 
Fahrenheit, and to take it from the fire the moment 
she is through using it. 


BrRowN—Escalloped calf's head may be made 
from the pieces of meat left over from calf’s head 
soup. Place a layer in the bottom of the baking-dish, 
then a layer of tomato, then a sprinkling of TSoond: 
crumbs, half a teaspoonful of celery seed, a layer of 
chopped parsley, and a dusting of pepper; than 
another laver of meat, tomato, breadcrumbs, and so 
on until the dish is filled, having the last layer bread- 
crumbs. Put over the top a tablespoonful of butter 
cut into bits ; bake in a moderate oven thirty minutes. 
Delicious calf’s head hash may be made by chopping 
rather fine the bits left over from mock turtle soup. 
Put one tablespoonful of butter and one of flour in the 
saucepan, work carefully, and stir in half a pint of cold 
milk. Stir continually until boiling. Adda teaspoon- 
ful of salt and half a teaspoonful of pepper and the 
chopped calf’s head. Have ready squares of nicely- 
toasted bread, Heapthe hashoneachsquare. Gar- 
nish the dish with celery tips and serve at once. If 
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SPECIAL OFFER! 








2 A $55.00 $ 50 
iE Machine for oh 
. 
433 BUY DIRECT 
Bit From Manufacturers. Save 
~ On receipt of 


18.50 we will ship 
his New High Arm, 
igh Grade 


“ARLINGTON” 
Sewing Machine 
anywhere, and prepay 
all fi ht charges (o 
ra away station 

east of Rocky Moun- 
Money refund- 
ed if not 48 represented 
after 30 days’ test trial. 
We will ship ©. 0. D. 


Style No. 15 


| with privilege of 20 days’ trial on receipt of $5.00, 


Oak or walnut. Light-running, noiseless; adapied 
for light or heavy work, self-threading shuttle, self- 
setting needle, automatie bobbin winder, and com- 
lete set of best attachments free. TEN YEARS’ 

RITTEN WARRANTY. If you prefer 30 days’ 
trial before paying, send for large illustrated 
CATALOGUE, with ‘Testimonials, explaining fully 
how we ship sewing machines anywhere, to any 


| one, at lowest manufacturers’ prices without aek- 








this is to be used as a dish for luncheon the top of | 


each square may be capped with a poached egg. 


Mrs. B.—The soup you describe is a purée of 
pumpkin: Peel, take out the seeds and cut sufficient 
pumpkin into small pieces to measure one quart. 
Put it ina stewpan with just sufficient water to cover; 
add half a teaspoonful of pepper and cook slowly 
until the pumpkin is tender. If the water has not 
been absorbed, carefully drain it off and throw it 
away. Pressthe pumpkin through a sieve, return it 
to the stewpan; add one pint of good stock, a bay 
leaf, a tahlespoonful of grated onion, a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of celery seed; cover and push on the 
back part of the stove where it cannot possibly boil. 
Heat to scalding point a half oe of good milk or 
cream. Rub together one tablespoonful of butter 
and one of flour, stir into the pumpkin mixture, cook 
a moment; add a teaspoonful of salt and the milk, 
put a few crofitons in the soup-dish, pour the soup 
over them and serve. These receipts, as far as 
quantities are concerned, are correct, but as I can- 
not always accompany each receipt to see that my 
directions are carefully carried out I must add that, 
if the fire is rapid and the kettle allows evaporation, 
it may be necessary to add more stock or milk. A 
purée should be just a little thicker than a good, 
thick cream. 


ing one cent in advance. Weare headquarters and 
have all makes and kinds in stock from cheapest to the 
best. Over 52 different styles. High Arm “Arlington 
King” machines $14.00 and $16.0, guaranteed better 


than machines sold by others at $1.00 to 
$34.00, We also sell new Singer machines $8 00 
(made by us) at $13.00, 810.50 and... . e 
REFERENCES — First National Rank, Chicago, Dun's or 
Bradstreet’s Commercial Reports. 
This special offer is made to Introduce our machines 
and make new customers. Write to-day. Address (in full) 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
158-164 W. Van Buren Street; Dept. A 3, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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People who think a Cutter is used only for $ 
os meat should send for our book- 

7 itchen 


let, Knacks” (free), telling about the 
NEw 
ERFECTION 
CUTTER 
and the illimitable dainty dishes it makes 


possible. The Recipes are by Mrs. Rorer. 
NORTH BROS. M’F’G CO., Philadelphia. 














Gilt Wall Paper 
Five Cents a Roll 


Other wall papers equally cheap. Let us know 
the rooms you want to paper and the colors you 
prefer, and we will send you samples of latest 
designs and book of information free. We want 
one agent in each town to take orders for our 
papers from large sample books, on liberal com- 
missions. Outfit by express, $1 deposit required. 


UNITED STATES WALL PAPER COMPANY 
400 Race Street, CINCINNATI, O. 








“Pearl top” is nothing. 

“Pearl glass”’ is nothing. 

“Index to Chimneys” 
nothing. 

“Macbeth” with the shape 
we make for your Jamp is all. 


is 


We'll send you the Index ; 
look out for the rest yourself. 


Geo. A. Macbeth Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





New Idea in Trunks 
The Stallman Dresser Trunk 


is a portable dressing case, with 
drawers instead of trays; the 
bottom is as accessible as the 
top. Costs no more than box 
trunk. Shipped C. O. D. with 
privilege to examine. 


2c, stamp illustrated catalogue. 
F. A. STALLMAN, 41 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0, 


PINS 4x0 NEEDLES 


Thimble and Thread 
ALWAYS AT YOUR HAND 
Every woman who sews will wel- 
come this beautiful little conven- 
ienee, the “H, & M.” Combination 
Pineushion, Thimble and Spool- 
Holder, Attaches instantly to 
table, lap-board or sewing-machine. 
Handsomely nickel-plated. Cushion of rich 
plush, HUEBEL & MANGER 
286-290 Graham St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
2ie. by mail. Stamps taken. Circular free. 
















NO PULLING 


is required when you use 






Walker’s 


Self-Pulling Cork Screw 


No. 5, with Wire Cutter 


It TWISTS out the cork easily. Never 
fails. Needed by every one. 


Erie Specialty Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., U.S. A. 


FREE DYE! tesaasiiietiy: 


offer. Send 10 cents for a package of Turkeyv-Red dye 
for cotton, and you will also receive a package of our 
new Fast Black dye for Wool goods Free, for trial. if you 
inclose this advertisement in your letter. Write at once. 
W. CUSHING & CO., Dept. MW, FOXCROFT, MAINE 


Turkish Baths 


at home—just as delicious and 
healthful dry steam, vapor, oxygen 
and perfumed baths as you can 
get anywhere. Use the * 
Improved Turko-Russian 
Folding Bath Cabinet 
Wonderfully beneficial to circu- 
lation. complexion and general 
health. Send for descriptive circu- 






Ask Your Dealer, 


or Postpaid, 50c. 





As we wish every lad 

to test thestrength bril- 
liancy and durability of 
“PERFECTION” Dyes 





lar, free. MAYOR, LANE & CO., 128 White St., New York 

















A Woman Florist 


EVERBLOOMING 
ROSES 
Red, White, Pink, Yellow, and 


rot [() cts. 


FOR 
ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 


Send 10 cents for the above Five colors of Roses. 
want to show you samples of the Roses I grow, hence 
this offer. 

8 of the loveliest fragrant everblooming Roses, . 25 cts 
8 Hardy Roses, each one different, fine for rden, 2 cts 
8 Finest-F lowering Geraniums, double or fm oy . Sects 
8 Carnations, the “Divine Flower,” all colors, . 2 cts 
+ Winning Chrysanthemums, world-beaters, 25 cts 
8 Lovely Gladiolas, the prettiest flower grown, . Bc 
8 Assorted Plants, suitable for pots or the yard, . 
8 Beautiful Coleus, will make a charming bed, ° 





25 cts 


10 Superb Large-Flowered Pansy Plants, . 235 cts 
6 Sweet-Scented Double Tube » eo 2 cts 
3 Begonias and 2 choice Palms, fine for house, 2% cts 


3 Lovely Fuchsias and 3 fragrant Heliotropes, : Bets 
10 Packets Flower Seeds, a choice Assortment, . 10 cts 

SPECIAL OFFER.—Any 5 sets for $1.00; half of any 
5 sets, 60 cts: ; or the entire lot mailed to any address for 
2.50; or half of each lot for $1.25. 1 guarantee satisfac- 


tion. Once a customer, always one. Catalogue Free. 
These plants will all grow wit 


proper care. M reat 
monthly, “How to Grow Flowe * tells how. Ada cts. 
to your order for it one year. Address, 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box D, Springfield, Ohio 


15 Packets 
NEWSEEDS 


25° 


1 Pkt. each of the 
following : 





New Yellow Cosmos. 
Japanese Clove Pink 
Perfection Aster. 
Trailing Nasturtium 
Scarlet Pansies. 
Sweet Peas Firefly. 
Mammoth Verbena. 
Hybrid Petunia. 
Candy tuft. 

New Weeping Palm. 
Fairy Zinnia. 

For 25 cents we send the above 15 varieties of Seeds, together 
with our @855.00 Prize List. 

J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y. 





Pkt. Antirrhinum Queen of the North. 
“ Japanese Imperial Morning-Glory. 
“* Mignonette Golden Queen. 

* Hibiscus Crimson Eye. 





When you 
plant seeds, plant 


FERRY'S 


Always the best 
For sale everywhere 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Netroit Mich. 





By vee There is 
RSLIABCe, CUB AT On 
expe rience, It ui o welve years 0 
Brow 1 ianoelfke ieompecton- sep pester: 
on a '° n e 
ELIABLE INCUB ND BROODER CO. OUINGY- IL 
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What is the Best Incubator? Buckeye 
Hatcher of course. We not only guaran- 
tee it, but don’t ask 1 cent unless you're 
satisfied. We make Self lating guar- 
anteed Incubators for $5. Send 4c. for No. 77 
catalogue. Buekeye Ineubator Co., Springfield, 0. 
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MARCH, 1897 
A Day With the President at His Desk H/on. Benjamin Harrison . 


Drawings by Alice Barber Stephens 


ee 
CRUE 


The Way They Said It. . . Alice Wellington Rollins 2 
~ The American Woman. ... .. . Alice Barber Stephens 3 \e 
Os II—The Woman in Religion 5 
These Wonderful Bodies of Ours. . William George Jordan. . 4 \3 
The Morning After the Servia Got In Robert C. V. Meyers 5K Ns) 
d Drawing by Charles Dana Gibson 
4 When Lincoln Was First Inaugurated S/ephen Fiske ‘ 7 \sf 
~ Drawings by Orson Lowell and T. de Thulstrup vA A 
Zz The Burglar Who Moved Paradise—IV Herbert D. Ward os *@ as 
Qn Drawing by W. L. Taylor 
% The Colonel and Me—I . . Isabel A. Mallon .... 1 
Drawings by Alice Barber Stephens 8 
ce Home Again—A Song Without Words /2aolo Tosti , 12 © 
as - . ™ 8 
i EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 4 
Editorial Page .. .. . . The Editor ae 
HC This Country of Ours .. .. . . . Hon. Benjamin Harrison . 15 
XV—Congress: the Senate and House of Representatives 
Droch’s Literary Talks ......Drwth ....... 16 ~ 
IV—English Social Life in English Fiction 5, 
Illustrations from Photographs aN 
K\ Amateur Photography at its Best . . Henry Troth 17 Sh 
gy II1I—Developing and Printing : 
SAN Illustrations from Photographs by the Author 2 
ve Pleasant Evenings at Home. . . . Several Clever Hostesses . 18 i 
ge A Model $2000 House .. ... . . Walter J. Keith. 19 yA 
Illustrations by the Author 
fe The New Easter Costumes . . . Isabel A. Mallon . 20 SR 
Illustrations by Elizabeth Shippen Green 
spy) This Easter’s New Hats and Bonnets /sabe/ A. Mallon . 21 
3 Iilustrations from the Most Recent Paris Models 
f\ The King’s Daughters . . . « Margaret Bottome . .. 22 SR 
@@ Mr. Moody’s BibleClass.. . . . . Dwight L. Moody . . 23 Sy 
“Pn Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking Lessons .. . Sarah Tyson Rorer . 24 
$ II—Fish of All Kinds ) 
y Markets and the Household . Sarah Tyson Rover. . 25 
Frocks for Small Girls... . . Emma M. Hooper . . 26 yD) 
Planting the Lawn. . Eben E. Rexford .. ' 
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Ss Drawings by Frank 8. Guild, from Designs by the Author 
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+3: Literary Queries .. . . . The Literary Editor. . 29 
fe The Home Dressmaker.. . . . Emma M. Hooper .. . . 30 
om Side-Talks with Girls... . . Ruth Ashmore >. ae 2 
Q@ Art Helps for Art Workers. . .. . Emma Haywood... .. 32 S2 
yy Musical Helps and Hints. . .. . . 7he Musical Editors . . . 33 
Problems of Young Men . . . Edward W. Bok... .. 34 op 
gy) What Menare Asking. .... .. Walter Germain. .. .. 35 (3 
N€ Mrs. Rorer’s Answers to Questions . Sarah Tyson Rorer . 36 SY 
2 








1849 ~VICK'S FLORAL GUIDE ~ 1897 


Standard Seed and Plant Catalogue. Contains all that’s New and Good. Always Reliable 
THE GUIDE - - } One packet either Wonderful Branching Aster, New Japan 


Morning-Glory, or Pansy, Choice Mixed, for 15 CTS. 
and your choice ) Two packets, 25c., three packets, 30. 





Full retail price, 45 cts. 


Vick’s Ilustrated Monthly Magazine, which tells how to grow Plants, Flowers and Vegetables, and is up 
to date on these subjects, for 3 months, the Guide and One Packet of Seeds (named above) for 25 cents. 


Every tenth person sending an Order as above will receive a coupon good for 50 cents’ worth of Seed 


sri aitgsvitseats JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y.. 


[VICK'S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE | 
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An Agent Wanted 


samples to our agents. 
in many ways assist in making the work pleasant and profitable. 
round, but especially so in the spring, when every one is papering. Agent's outfit complete, $1.00. 





1897 Prize 


ALL PAPER 


SAMPLES MAILED FREE 


See our new Prize Designs before you buy; they are the best 
made and handsomest papers in the market and can only be 
bought of us or our agents. 


Fine Parlor, Hall and Dining-Room Papers, 7¢., 1Oc., 1§¢. and up.—/ 
Stripe, Chintz, Dresden, Delft effects, etc., and many new colorings which are 
not carried by general dealers, 3¢., 5c., 7¢., 10c. and up. All our papers are 
one-half the regular retail price, and 
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Floral, 
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WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


a 


in every town to sell on commission from our large 
sample books. We refer customers who write for 
We furnish advertising cards and circulars with the agent’s name on, free, and 
It is a business that pays well the year 
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For samples, or particulars about the agency, write to 
nearest address - 
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BICYCLE Given 

Away — Ladies’ or 

Gents’, with every 
1000 collections. Person retarn- 
ing most coupons of each 1000 re- 
evives wheel. Coupon and full 
directions with every collection. 
Great Opportanity. 


MARGUERITE” 


COLLECTION 


NOVELTI 
15 mcs rasan DOC 


Marguerite Centaurea—This new gigantic sweet- 
seented cornfiower is the finest floral introduction in years; 
enormous pure white flowers. Very scarce ; 49 seeds. 

Marguerite Carnation—The new half dwarf. 

Antirrhinum—"* Queen of the North*?—Donble 
white, fragrant. Plants of this readily sell for 20 cents each. 

Aster—Giant Comet White —Fine for weddings. 

California Violet Seed—Never before offered. 

‘anna—Large-Flowered French—10 seeds. 

Cosmos—Mammoth California —Sweet-scented. 

Datura—Deouble Golden YVellow—New. 

Giant Sweet William—New, very large and fine. 
J Spanese Imperial 
Morning-Glory. 
Primula — Chinese 
Primrose—The finest- 

fringed; 30 seeds. 

Parisian Pansies—The 
Fashionable Paris Pansies. 

Sweet Pea—Blanche 
Burpee— New, bestand 
largest pure white; 30 seeds. 

Sweet Pea, Double— 
Duke of Clarence— 
Extra fine; rosy claret; 30 
seeds. Finest of all doubles. 

Verbena — Mammoth — 

Large and brilliant colors. 


With 25 centa for all the above 15 new varieties of seed I 
send directions ‘‘ How to Grow,” Catalogue, premium blanks. 


Miss Mary E. Martin, Floral Park, N. Y. 


$500 FOR A TOMATO 


The Engraving shows the most won- 
derful Tomato ever offered, which was 
grown by W. M. Finley, Salem, IIL, 
=e) Who writes: “They grew over 7 ft. 
high, and I began to pick ripe to- 
matoes June 24, and had an abun- 
dance all summer. Was two weeks 
earlier than any other variety I ever 
had, and of the best quality. I had 
ll plants, and each one produced 
from 1 to 2 bushels of nice fruit,many 
mammoth ones, not a poor one the 
whole season, and Oct. 15 was still 
loaded with ripe and green fruit.” 

This Giant Everbearing To- 
mato is entirely new and a won- 
der to all. After once grown you 
will have no others. We own all 
the seed there is, and will pa 
&500 for 1 of them weighing ? 
lbs. Plant some, you may get the 
#lb. tomato. Instructions with seed 
and how to grow them. 

4 iN MARKET CARB- 
BAGE is the earliest kind in the world, 
and you will have heads weeks before your 
neighbors. 

GIANT FLAT DUTCH is the 
largest Cabbage of all. Is all head and 
always sure to head, weighing 20 to 50 Ibs, 

JAPANESE, CLIMBING  CU- 
CUMBER. Wonderful variety from 
Japan. Will climb atrellis, wire netting 
or any support 5 to 8 ft. Great curiosity. 

GOLDEN GLOBE ONION is a splendid variety, early, 
round, good quality, excellent keepers. 

EARLY SNOWBALL TURNIP is the carliest in the 
world, easy grown, good size, white as snow. 

Oj’ We will send a package each of above @ splendid varieties 
and our Great Catalogue for only 25 eta. If you mention 
this magazine and send iver or M. O, we will send free, for the 
ladies, 100 Summen-FLowernine Buces. 


FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, Box 47, Rose Hill, N. Y. 

















Marguerite Centaurea 




















Made tosecure 
500,000 new 
customers. 


| Of sreciar GEM 


OFFER COLLECTION 
Choice Seeds, sure to grow 
6 PKGS. and blossom, postpaid tor 10 CTS. 
NOTE THE VARTETLES: Poppy, 50 newest 
colors; Verbena, 15 best varieties; Godetia, 2) 
sorts; Candytuft, 10 shades; Sweet Peas, 20 
new Kinds,and Mignonette, 10 elegantvarieties. 
A. B. Webb, Philadelphia, Pa., writes : * The collec 
tion of seeds grew and blossomed beautifully. 


WRITE TO-DAY; Mention this Magazine and receive 
New, Instructive and Beautiful Seed and Plant Book. 


-\W.BUCKBEE 


’ JROCKFORD SEED FARMS) 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Shoemaker’s POULTRY 


EGGS AND INCUBATORS 
AT REDUCED PRICES 


Our Mammoth Illustrated Cata- 
logue contains 76 large pages of 
Fancy Poultry, Incubators, Brood 
ers and a full line of Poultry Supplies. 


|The COLUMBIAN POULTRY BOOK 


18 pages fully illustrated, practical, complete and to the 

point. Worth Dollars to poultry raisers. THESE TWO 

GREAT BOOKS sent postpaid to any address for only le. 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Freeport, Ill., U. S. A 
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| Seeds hay pr; 

) Satdenti hieta. 
5 What others sell for 5,10 and 1ic., we sell for 2's, 
f 5 and 7ise. Full-sized packets. By the oz., ‘4 lb 


and pound almost as low. Quality the best, same 
as been sending out for years. All kinds of Trees 
) and Plants. Our beautiful iUlustrated catalogue 
) of 112 pages, describing everything, mailed free 


THE LOVETT CO., Little Silver, N. J. 


DKEEPERS! 
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SEND FOR sample copy ot 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
A Handsomely-Illustrated Magazine and a 
Catalogue of BEE SUPPLIES, Valuable 
book on Bees given FREE to each one who mention= this 
magazine. THE A. Ll. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 





MONITOR INCUBATOR 


Illustrated Catalogue for stamy 
Medal and Diploma Awarded at the World's Fair 
A. F. WitutaMs, 57 Race Street, Bristol, Conn 


lf You 

i You Rare Flowers 
CHOICEST ONLY. ADDRESS 

ELLIS BROS., Keene, N. H. 

It will astonish and please. FREE 
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Millions use Pearline! 


House Cle aning 


& Washing 
Clothes Dishes 
Glass ware 
Silver. 
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To Grocers We have direct proof that peddlers of washing- powders say that 


the stuff they're selling is “made in the same factory” as 
Pearline—and that buying from them will save going to, or ordering from, the grocery 
store. Do you want people “saved” that. You have these same washing- powders in 
stock. Possibly you are giving them out, whenever you can, in place of Pearline. You 
are trying to push them into notice; ‘they are trying to crowd you out. You think you 
are “making n more money on them.” But will it pay you, in the end? 545 





